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TO    MY    MOTHER 


Chapter  I 


"  There  he  goes  !  "  Bannister — his  charmingly  sinister 
face,  like  that  of  a  well-bred  and  agreeable  pirate, 
puckered  up  with  the  effort, — watched  the  retreating 
figure,  straight,  powerful  and  lissom  in  movement,  and 
clad  in  those  lustrous  and  dashing  tweeds  which  a  poor 
man  is  afraid  to  put  on  lest  the  coat  look  shabby  before 
it  is  threadbare.  "  That's  the  man  !  " — a  carry  over 
from  something  he  must  have  said  to  me  before  but 
that  I  hadn't  given  much  attention  to.  "  That's 
Crossford — Prosperity  Crossford." 

The  use  of  the  sobriquet  had  its  effect  in  bringing 
things  back.  I,  too,  had  heard  about  some  Prosperity. 
The  remarkable  part  of  it  was,  however,  that  attached 
in  my  mind  to  my  Prosperity  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  interrogation.  I  could  not  really  remem- 
ber what  it  was  all  about :  the  mind  experiences  just 
such  floating  mists  as  those  that  roll  up  and  blot 
out  green  slopes  while  you  are  looking  abstractedly 
groundwards.  Recovering  your  loftier  perspective  at 
last  rather  indolently,  you  are  content  to  let  the  dead 
past  experience  bury  its  dead.  It  is,  maybe,  not  now 
but  a  year  afterwards  that  you  remember  that  before 
the  mist  came  there  was  a  strange  scree  that  looked 
down,  its  face  moist  and  shining,  dark-emerald,  high 
above  you.  But  the  rock,  not  being  at  that  moment 
riven,  you  "  let  it  go  at  that." 
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Well,  here  was  I  with  my  mind  rather  harking  back 
without  knowing  exactly  to  what.  I'd  certainly 
known  of  some,  if  not  known  this  Prosperity. 

But  I  didn't  think  it  was  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
in  my  own  mind  which  was  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  the  tentative  in  Bannister's  tones.  You  may  say 
that,  having  that  sense  of  pause,  of  waiting  either  for 
the  dawning  of  some  intuition  which  would  enable 
you  to  say  more,  made  me  imagine  that  there  was 
something  irresolute  in  Bannister's  tone  and  attitude, 
as  well  as  in  that  spareness  of  words  of  his,  which 
seemed  to  fit  the  man  with  his  gaunt  face  and  long  lean 
body. 

"  Prosperity,"  he  turned  the  word  about  on  his 
tongue  like  a  man  tasting  something  about  which  he 
isn't  quite  sure,  and  then  he  looked  at  his  boot.  "  I 
suppose  so,  I  suppose  so." 

He  did  not  say  what  he  supposed.  He  didn't  read 
from  the  book  ;  but  he  left  it  open  at  a  certain  page, 
and  I  read  :  and  the  reading  suggested  things — sights — 
sounds. 

II 

Turf-turf,  fu'  fu'  fu'  Ju'  —  so  did  one  catch  the  faint 
Rolls-Royce  rumour  from  far  away — that  engine 
gentle  and  as  it  seemed  invincibly  strong.  In  that 
easy  way  he — this  Prosperity — went  down  to  the 
station  while  we  walked.  A  taxicab  could  always  be 
found  for  him  too  when  he  wanted  one  at  an  arrival 
platform.  Cabdrivers  can  read  signs  as  well  as  we 
can.     They'd  know  it  was  Prosperity  Crossford. 

Or  one  thought  of  the  house  endlessly  elaborated, 
its  development  unprovided  with  any  ultimate  climax, 
though  there  were  plenty  of  recurring  ones.  Men 
working  for  a  month  putting  up  a  verandah  to  keep 
the  sun  out — working  another  month  taking  down  a 
verandah  to  let  the  sun  in ;  setting  up  grapes  for  thorns, 
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and  then  because  the  gorse  was  comely  as  well  as 
local  in  character,  and  grapes  were  troublesome  and  in 
any  case  wouldn't  grow  on  that  north-east  wall, 
banishing  the  vines  and  setting  thorns  to  blaze  yellow 
against  a  stone  face  where  once  the  fruit  had  hung. 
Of  such  had  ever  been  the  whims  and  vagaries  of 
rich  men  unguided  by  any  kind  of  artistic  purpose. 
Prosperity  ! 

I  suppose  so,  I  suppose  so. 

We'd  just  been  made  aware  of  the  clothes  that 
covered  the  man  ;  and  they  also  were  one  of  the 
"  values  "  (in  a  Balfourian  sense). 

Prosperity — did  not  they  smell  of  it  ?  Did  not  they 
catch  the  reek  of  it  ? — even  if  that  reek  began  by  being 
the  reek  of  some  lone  shieling  on  the  Isle  of  Harris  ? 
But  these  tweeds  were,  of  course,  but  one  of  many 
garments — one  caught  glimpses  of  deft  and  hired 
hands  closing  presses.  For  what  did  Prosperity 
himself  know  of  all  the  clothes  he  owned  and  wore  ? 
(I  came  to  know  that  the  valet  was  an  actual  fact ; 
these  cotton  people  did  not  usually  affect  one  until 
they'd  got  into  the  third  generation  :  but  he'd  not 
waited.     It  wasn't  his  habit  to  wait.) 

Morning  coats,  evening  coats,  shimmering  and 
virginally  white  dress  waistcoats,  glowing  fancy 
waistcoats,  silken  "  slumber  wear,"  as  it  was  called  in 
the  shop  where  he  went — he  bought  them  wherever 
he'd  a  fancy  and  without  waiting  to  be  told  that  there 
was  need  for  renewals.  A  tailor's  welcome  is  really 
rather  a  pleasant  thing,  even  if  you  pay  handsomely  to 
get  it.  After  all,  for  the  moment  you've  bought  him, 
he's  your  chattel,  he's  ready  to  treat  you  like  the  little 
hero  you — aren't. 

Meredith  and  Snape  figuratively  laid  down  red 
carpet  and  decorated  the  town — or  that  part  of  it 
which  was  their  shop — when  you  appeared  there.  It's 
all  yours  if  you'll  only  let  us  put  a  tape  down  your  back 
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and  round  your  waist.  They  nearly  ran  to  a  tea  tc 
the  stitchers,  with  illuminations  ordered  for  the  evening. 
You  came  away  with  a  radiant  sense  of  well-being. 
Of  course  you  were  hardly  out  of  the  shop  before  you 
were  out  of  Snip's  mind ;  it  was  the  man  who  was 
going  in  as  you  came  out  who  was  the  hero. — Vive  le 
roi !  You  knew  all  this  if  you  troubled  to  bethink  you 
of  it ;  and  so  doubtless  did  Crossford,  for  he  was  a 
shrewd  fellow.  But  you  are  not  the  less  cheerful 
during  your  experience  of  your  tailor's  exaltation  of 
your  character  and  standing  because  you  know  it  to  be 
ephemeral. 

And  then  there  was  his  table.  Everything  in 
season  and  anything  that  was  really  anything  out  of 
season.  Strawberries  in  January  at  the  Athenic,  a 
shilling  each.  Yes,  waiter.  Yes,  sir.  The  respect- 
fulness of  a  properly  accomplished  waiter  in  contact 
with  a  rich  man  is  one  of  the  secure  triumphs  of  the 
art  of  life  and  manners.  He  has  his  philosophy,  and 
doubtless  husbands  and  screens  his  personality — it  is 
possible  to  do  that  even  when  in  contact  with  the 
unpleasantest  people.  These  rich  are  to  be  despoiled — 
a  balance  is  thus  in  process  of  being  redressed.  Their 
impulse  to  spend  without  aim,  being  unguided  even  by 
any  instinct  of  palate,  is  the  thing  that  ultimately  gives 
the  waiter  going  home  in  the  last  tram  of  the  night  the 
pleasant  certainty  that  there  is  a  little  more  money  to 
maintain  the  small  home  in  the  crowded  suburb  of 
Watertree,  where  the  sun  comes  in  the  day  time  to  stir 
the  seed  in  the  four  hanging  pots  that  make  oriental 
gardens  to  his  Palace.  Entertainment  has  its  great 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  provincial  rich ;  for  by  its 
means  they  get  to  know  "  the  right  people." 

I'm  not  saying  whether  or  no  Crossford  thought 
about  such  people ;  it  is  mostly  the  woman's  business 
to  scheme  for  new  alliances,  to  weave  herself,  her 
husband,  and  her  family  into  the  complex  mosaic  of  a 
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higher  society.     As  a  matter  of  fact  in  this  case,  as  I 
came  to  learn,  scheming  wasn't  necessary. 

Ill 

Which  brings  us  perhaps  to  the  lady  in  this  case. 
Prosperity.  I  suppose  so.  I  suppose  so.  I  looked  at 
Bannister  when  that  occurred  to  me.  I  had  beheld  her 
once,  and  I  know  pedigree  stock  when  I  see  it.  I 
remembered  that  pale  face  with  the  luminous  eyes  that 
yet  seemed  so  much  to  reserve  their  fires  that  to  a 
casual  glance  the  effect  was  almost  neutral.  I  had 
even  heard  her  spoken  of  as  "  colourless,"  "  tepid," 
and  even  I  myself  did  not  see  how  she  could  have 
interfered  much  with  what  went  on.  That  portentous 
verandah  for  instance — it  was  down  again  now.  But 
as  she  had  not  been  away  from  home  when  it  was  put 
up  she  must  have  acquiesced.  Yet  she  could  hardly 
have  approved — being  what  she  was.  And  there  was 
that  boisterous  Victory  dinner  of  theirs  at  the  Athenic. 
She'd  been  present  as  hostess.  People  looked  round 
from  other  tables  and  she  must  have  known.  Yes, 
she  was  certainly  the  most  commentless  person  one 
could  easily  meet. 

And  then  there  was  that  curious  matter  of  their  new 
car.  I'd  heard  the  tale  from  Bannister  at  the  time, 
but  it  came  back  now.  He'd  told  me  the  story  to 
illustrate  some  point  he  was  making  about  the  way 
people  who'd  learnt  mastery  in  the  markets  still  got 
the  best  service,  even  when  away  from  their  own  trade 
altogether. 

"  Thompson — the  agent — little  lame  man  with  a 
noisily  conciliatory  manner.  He  told  me.  There 
were  two  newly  delivered  six-seaters — one  grey,  the 
other  purple  and  gold.  It  seems  Crossford  had  been 
there  and  got  the  option  to  take  either,  but  had  shown  a 
preference  for  the  purple.  Remember  that  this  was 
just  after  the  Armistice,  when  to  get  delivery  of  a  new 
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car  was  harder  than  getting  an  indemnity  out  of  the 
bankrupt  Germans.  Thompson  could  not  promise 
another  for  months. 

"  Well,  there  comes  along  another  buyer.  Sitwell 
was  the  name.  You  must  know  'em,  the  Sir  Henry 
Sitwell  lot.  Been  in  Cheshire  for  some  odd  hundreds 
of  years — all  that  kind  of  thing — only,  Crossford  didn't 
know  the  lady  who  came  to  look  at  the  car.  She'd 
just  got  Thompson  to  let  her  have  the  slate  one, — she 
couldn't  stick  the  purple — which  did  rather  glare  at 
you.  Thompson  had  agreed,  I  suppose, — arguing  that 
Crossford  had  not  come  to  any  decision  yet  and  that 
time  was  getting  on  ;  also,  as  Crossford  had  seemed  to 
prefer  the  purple  car,  he'd  probably  take  it.  Anyhow 
he'd  allowed  Lady  Sitwell — one  of  those  cold,  deter- 
mined, yet  rather  easily  confused  women — to  have  her 
choice. 

"  Well,  she'd  ordered  the  pale  car  when  in  comes 
the  Crossfords.  I  don't  know  whether,  for  once, 
Mrs.  Crossford  had  hinted  to  him  that  purple  and  gold 
sounded  a  bit  too  showy.  But  there  was  the  scene  : — 
Thompson  all  smiles  and  deference,  Lady  Sitwell  giving 
him  finishing  directions  in  her  metallic  voice  and — in 
the  doorway — the  Crossfords,  who  didn't  know  the 
other  woman  from  Joan  of  Arc.  But  while  neither  of 
the  women  knew  the  other's  name,  each  recognized 
that  the  other's  class  was  the  same  as  her  own.  Women 
have  an  extraordinary  sense  of  these  things. 

"  '  Oh,'  says  Crossford,  '  I've  decided  on  the  slate 
car  after  all.'  '  Very  sorry,  sir,'  says  the  agent  in  a 
voice  more  conciliatory  than  ever  and  even  a  bit 
nervous,  '  But  I've  sold  it.'  '  Sold  it  ?  '  yells  Cross- 
ford. '  You  can't  have  done.  You  gave  me  the 
option  and  I'm  claiming  it  now.    The  car's  mine.' 

"  '  The  car  is  mine,'  says  the  Sitwell  woman  very 
coldly.  '  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  possibly  accept  the 
other,  and  as  there  are  only  these  two  available ' 
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'  I'm  afraid,'  Crossford  said,  '  as  I  happen- 


Well,  Crossford  began  to  talk.     They  all  talked — 
all  except  Mrs.  Crossford,  and  she  hardly  said  a  word. 

"  In  the  end,  of  course,  Crossford  got  his  way  and 
Lady  Sitwell  had  to  agree  to  take  the  other  car  after  it 
had  been  repainted. 

"  I've  said  that  Mrs.  Crossford  didn't  take  part  in 
the  palaver.  Once,  though,  Thompson  heard  her 
whisper,  '  Let  her  have  it,'  and  then  she  was  pointing 
out  to  him  that  they  had  got  one  car  already  and  could 
easily  wait  for  the  new  one  until  it  had  another  and  a 
quieter  coat  of  paint. 

"  But  Crossford,  like  all  business  men  of  his  type, 
was  out  to  do  something  much  more  than  get  that  car 
— he  was  out  to  win  a  game — the  only  game  he  knew 
how  to  play. 

"  Well,  so  much  for  that.  What  Thompson  remem- 
bers, however,  isn't  so  much  that  part  of  the  tale  as  what 
he  noticed  as  they  went  out.  There  was  a  little  pink 
flush  under  that  pale  cheek  of  hers  where  you  don't 
often  see  any  colour,  and  the  colour  wasn't  an  ensign  of 
pride. 

"  He  was  sure,  too,  that  she  bit  her  lip  rather  hard." 


Chapter  II 

I 
Once  you  make  note  of  a  name,  or  once  it  is  written 
for  you  in  such  a  place  as  brings  it  bobbing  up  periodi- 
cally before  your  mind,  you  find  that  it  accumulates 
revelations  ;  cross  references.  It  does  it  rather  than 
you.  In  these  things  you  are  more  or  less  volitionless. 
But  a  name,  when  you  know  it,  comes  to  have  the 
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importance  of  a  phrase  translated  from  a  tongue  of 
which  you  are  totally  ignorant ;  it  is  a  jewel  in  a 
cavern — a  jewel  touched  by  a  sunbeam,  and  that  now 
stands  out,  though  all  those  about  it  still  remain 
hidden.  It  is  a  known  face  in  a  crowd  of  unknown 
faces. 

Having  thus  become  distinguished  in  your  mind 
the  name  increases  in  meaning  every  hour.  Yonder 
is  Montmorency's  office — Montmorency  ?  Who  is 
Montmorency  ?  and  you  don't  spend  a  blessed  look 
on  the  building.  But  when  you  remember  it  was 
Montmorency  who  "  sold  you  a  pup"  the  other  day, 
you  look  at  the  place,  appreciate  the  modest  splen- 
dours which  encircle  it  as  the  result  among  other 
things  of  your  own  over-confiding  spirit ;  ruefully 
catch  glimpses  of  the  leather-backed  chairs  in  the 
board  room,  the  Grenadier-sergeant-major-commis- 
sionaire at  the  door,  the  name  Montmorency  in  letters, 
each  the  size  of  a  man,  which  brazenly  catch  the  sun 
as  its  beams  strike  over  the  marble  portal.  A  bit 
of  your  skin  covers  a  chair,  a  drop  of  your  own  blood 
went  to  add  colour  to  the  Commissionaire's  facings. 
Well,  well,  and  so  that  is  Montmorency  ? 

Or  it  is  possible  that  in  a  dozen  advertisements  you 
read  the  name  Marjoribanks.  Then  one  day  it  strikes 
you  that  this  is  possibly  the  Majoribanks  who  played 
good  Samaritan  to  you  once  when  you  were  stranded 
in  Scotland  by  a  motor  breakdown,  who  took  you 
into  his  house,  fed  you,  healed  your  wounds,  gave 
you  rest  and  sent  you  on  your  way  again.  A  little 
reflection  and  some  enquiry  now  establishes  the 
conviction  in  your  mind  that  this  Majoribanks  is 
your  Marjoribanks.  You  rejoice  in  these  plain  evi- 
dences of  a  growing  prosperity,  which  will  enable  him 
to  do  kindness  to  other  wayfarers. 
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II 

I  had  picked  up  the  name  Crossford,  not  forgetting 
the  Prosperity.  It  was  a  week  after  that  that  I  went 
out  foot-slogging  in  Cheshire.  As  I'd  often  done,  I 
took  the  train  to  Wooton  Junction.  The  station  is 
one  at  which  the  big  business  folk  living  in  the  country 
gather  to  go  up  to  London.  It  is  strangely  remote, 
even  from  the  life  of  a  village,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of 
a  flat  country  with  long  lines  of  hedge  rows  radiating 
from  its  centre.  Beside  the  station  is  a.  single  large 
engineering  works,  the  only  suggestion  hereabouts 
of  touch  with  an  active  world. 

It  was  a  bleak  day  with  drab  skies — a  pale  wash  of 
fawn  just  above  the  horizon,  and  above  that  a  shadowy 
patchy  grey  and  brown.  The  hedges  were  still  black, 
save  for  the  tiny  spear  heads  of  yellow  that  were  yet 
the  promise  of  the  new  life. 

I  had,  I  supposed,  walked  some  miles,  when  I  came 
in  sight  of  a  long  low  grey  house  upon  my  right.  It 
was  separated  from  the  road  by  three  hundred  yards 
of  grass  land.  Winding  through  this  turf,  which  was 
charmingly  fretted  with  snowdrops  and  daffodils 
in  a  disorder  so  artistic  as  to  suggest  the  work  of  a 
hand,  head  and  mind — there  ran  a  narrow  carriage- 
drive  that  bore  on  to  an  entrance  invisible  from  where 
I  stood. 

The  house  impressed  me  curiously.  I  credited  it 
at  once  with  a  history.  Probably  it  was  Jacobean. 
But  I  was  not  near  enough  to  judge.  Guarding  it  on 
the  road  side  was  a  sparse  line  of  horse  chestnuts, 
the  leaves  of  which  in  summer  must  hide  it  from  view. 

There  is  something  about  a  house  looked  at  from 
a  distance — looked  at  with  the  kind  of  surmise  which 
was  in  my  mind — which  fills  one  with  a  vague  uneasi- 
ness. Having  personality,  as  all  houses  have,  it  hides 
the  secret  of  its  personal  equation  with  cold  resolve. 
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Its  emotions,  living  though  you  know  them  to  be, 
remain  remote,  intangible.  It  seems  to  oppose  its 
consciousness  to  yours  ;  and  you  have  to  admit  your- 
self defeated,  your  light  overcast.  You  are  like  a  child 
dealing  with  something  which  it  does  not  understand. 
You  feel  it  standing  there  ironic,  observant,  but  coldly 
withholding  its  comment.  Yet  you  cannot  question 
its  experience.  The  most  intimate  relationships  be- 
tween one  another  entered  into  by  those  who  live 
within  its  shadow  are  not  hidden  from  this  house. 
It  receives  the  new  born,  knowing  that  sooner  or  later 
the  young  flesh  will  lose  sap  and  savour  and  strength 
and  will  have  to  be  carried  out  again  never  to  return. 

I  looked  across  at  this  house  now  with  some  of  these 
ideas  in  my  head.  I  had  noticed  it  before — had  had 
a  notion  that  some  Historian  of  the  County  had 
told  the  tale  of  its  building  by  a  squireen  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Afterwards  it  had  been  "  partially 
destroyed  by  fire,"  they  all  seem  to  suffer  in  that  way 
— rebuilt  about  1820 — vacant  for  many  years — then 
occupied.     Horse  chestnuts  rather  famous. 

But  something  else  was  in  my  mind.  "  First  house 
on  the  right  after  you  leave  Barton  behind  you  on 
the  Deechurch  road,  standing  back  in  a  ring  of  horse 
chestnuts — you  must  have  noticed  it." 

And  so  this  was  the  place — the  home  of  Prosperity 
Crossford  ! 

Partially  destroyed  by  fire.  I  was  trying  to  pick 
up  the  whole  story  as  it  was  told  by  the  County 
Historian.  I  suppose  he  referred  to  it — though  I 
could  not  remember  that  he  did — as  being  "  now  in 
the  occupation  of  Prosperity  Crossford,  Esq."  These 
people  always  make  great  use  of  "  esquire."  It 
struck  me  at  this  point  that  I  really  did  not  know  what 
the  man's  Christian  name  was.  Prosperity  did  very 
well  I  supposed.  "  The  house,"  goes  on  the  indus- 
trious historian,   "  has  been   modernized,   has  had  a 
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new  wing  added  on  the  east  side,  and  is  said  to  be 
haunted." 

It  had  often  amused  me  to  think  of  these  city  men 
suddenly  in  possession  of  some  old  house,  and  looking 
down  uneasily  upon  the  print  of  Time.  There  were 
those,  though  I  don't  include  Crossford  among  them, 
who  were  quite  ready  to  conceal  the  oak  beams,  and 
who  did  it  too,  if  there  wasn't  a  wife  or  child  with 
enough  ordinary  art  sense  to  stop  the  vandalism. 
These  gentlemen  allowed  the  old  merely  because  it  was 
so  often  accepted  as  wearing  the  livery  of  what  they 
called  "  the  county."  But  when  besides  buying  an 
old  house,  at  the  gate  of  which  perhaps  your  ancestor 
had  stood  in  smock  frock  doing  forelock  drill,  you 
bought  hunt  stables  of  a  hunt  in  which  you'd  never 
joined  (you  weren't  very  certain  even  now  of  your 
seat)  ;  you  lived  beside  a  village  which  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  any  person  living  where  you 
lived  now,  to  share  all  its  troubles  and  to  put  most 
of  them  right  ;  and  you  inherited  a  ghost  whose  pre- 
sumed grievance  could  only  be  related  to  people  of 
whom  you  knew  nothing,  you  might  be  reasonably 
described  as  having  bitten  off  more  than  you  could 
chew. 

What  was  Prosperity  Crossford  in  relation  to  his 
village,  to  his  stables,  and  to  his  ghost  ?  It  was  an 
interesting  and  highly  diverting  speculation. 

I  stood  now  for  some  time  watching  the  house. 
The  place  must  have  presented  very  much  the  same 
appearance  a  hundred  years  before.  Houses  seem 
to  have  some  remarkable  understanding  with  the 
Time  spirit.  But  leaning  against  the  rail  and  putting 
out  my  hand  I  came  suddenly  and  sharply  in  contact 
with  a  new  fact.  I  tell  you  I  stared  down,  giving  no 
thought  to  the  scratch  on  my  hand,  and  troubled  for 
the  moment  with  no  sense  at  all  of  personal  griev- 
ance because  there  was  blood  on  my  palm.     I  was 
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considering  something  much  more  significant  than  my 
own  trivial  wound  :  I  was  in  contact  with  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  new  spirit — unpleasant,  and  in  my  mood, 
hideous  and  awful — though  I  was  only  looking  down 
at  the  barbed  wire. 

For  now  I  saw  that  there  was  barbed  wire  every- 
where enclosing  this  place — two  strands  of  it,  one 
beyond  the  other.  It  looked  to  me  to  be  new 
wire. 

Ill 

It  was  while  I  still  stood  there  contemplating  this 
forbidding  thing  that  I  heard  a  swift  step  behind  me. 
Turning  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  somewhat  above 
the  middle  height,  advancing,  though  in  rather  a 
finicky  way,  like  a  townsman  away  from  his  pavements, 
and  with  his  chin  on  his  chest.  But  as  he  came  to 
the  gate  he  stopped  and  threw  up  his  head,  which  I 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  observe. 

I  suppose  I  am  very  impressionable  ;  and  this  figure 
made  its  immediate  and  not  very  grateful  impact  on 
my  mind.  In  some  curious  and  remote  way  this  man 
troubled  me.  Whether  it  was  because  of  the  influence 
of  things  that  Bannister  had  told  me,  or  that  of  the 
sight  of  that  distant  house  amidst  its  melancholy 
setting  of  bare  trees  and  with  its  long  approach  be- 
strewn with  dead  leaves  of  beech  and  chestnut,  I 
don't  know.  I  daresay  you'll  be  ready  with  your 
ubiquitous  diagnosis,  "  Depressed  vitality."  But  I 
know  what  was  in  my  mind  as  I  looked  at  the  fellow. 
"  Go  back  to  your  town,  keep  on  your  pavement, 
catch  your  'bus,  buy  your  evening  rag  if  you  buy 
one  ;  but  get  off  these  roads.  You  alien  !  "  For  I 
knew  that  my  first  impression,  and  the  thing  that 
immediately  disturbed  me,  was  his  air  of  being  utterly 
foreign  to  this  place.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  instru- 
ment executed  at  Westminster  would  have  excluded 
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him  from  Britain.  But  any  spiritual  Aliens'  Act  would 
have  kept  him  away  from  these  quiet  lanes. 

He  was  dressed  neither  with  the  careless  splendour 
of  the  country  gentleman  at  home  nor  the  homespun 
of  the  countryman.  He  was  a  city  sparrow  dropped 
incontinently  into  a  farmyard.  But  the  meagre, 
neat,  shabby  town  clothes  and  the  carefully  brushed 
bowler  had  little  to  do  with  the  impression  which  I 
derived  from  his  face.  It  was  a  face  that  at  first 
defied  one's  interpretation ;  it  was  contradictory ; 
wanted  unity.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  looked 
intellectual,  the  grey  around  the  sharp  pointed  temples 
told  of  experience.  But  the  eyes  were  strange  and 
wild,  deep  set,  but  with  none  of  the  steadiness  usual 
in  eyes  shaded  by  the  lip  of  their  sockets.  Curiously 
enough  they  struck  me  as  being  like  the  eyes  of  a 
starving  man.  You  may  call  that  a  quaint  or  an 
absurd  fancy  according  to  your  taste  in  adjectives, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  make  one  say  that  the  figure 
was  badly  nourished. 

When  one  looked  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face  it 
failed  to  support  this  impression  of  mental  quality, 
being  weak  and  undistinguished.  There  was  even 
something  coarse  about  the  mouth.  But  the  total 
effect  was  of  a  man  denied.  That  is  what  I  thought, 
and  that  was  what  made  me  observe  him  with  a 
scrutiny  too  close  perhaps  to  be  free  from  offence.  A 
city  clerk — perhaps  spiritually  starved,  the  metal 
of  a  country  road  substituted  for  his  wood  blocks 
(Go  back  to  your  pavements  !) — what  did  he  do  here  ? 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  I  thought  that 
he  resented  my  observation.  Then  with  a  sudden 
jaunty  cock  of  the  head  he  pushed  the  gate  and 
entered  the  drive.  I  stood  there  and  watched  him 
as  he  marched  in  his  mincing  way  towards  the  house, 
until  his  dim,  unwonted  figure  had  gone  in  among  the 
trees. 
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Who  was  this  person  who  thus  went  up  to  Cross- 
ford's  house  ?  Well,  it  was  no  business  of  mine ; 
and  when  I  had  footed  some  further  good  Cheshire 
miles,  the  curious  little  depression  which  had  settled 
upon  me  seemed  to  quit  my  shoulders.  But  my 
curiosity  came  back  at  intervals,  and  I  mentioned  it 
when  next  I  met  Bannister.  He  did  not  seem  much 
interested. 

"  He  might  have  had  one  of  his  clerks  over.  It 
would  save  him  going  into  town  on  a  Saturday.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  signify."  Bannister,  as  I  knew,  came 
to  conclusions  only  when  there  had  been  weeks  for 
thought.  He  was  inclined  to  dismiss  my  rather 
formless  speculations.  But  he  was  interested  in  the 
barbed  wire. 

"  You  thought  it  was  new  wire.  It  must  be.  It 
was  not  there  when  I  saw  the  place."  He  paused. 
"  That's  the  curious  part  of  it,"  he  said.  "  Because 
what's  barbed  wire  ?  It  doesn't  stop  anything. 
No,"  he  fluttered  on,  "  that's  not  the  way  to  put  it." 

"  Meaning ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  began  to  examine  my  face  to  discover, 
I  suppose,  whether  I'd  any  intentions,  or  at  least 
whether  I  thought  I  had.  "  It's  all  rather  curious. 
But  do  you  know  he  never  asks  anybody  down  there 
.  .  .  now." 

"  Now  "  being  an  afterthought. 

"  He — they- — did  once  ?  " 

' '  Yes. ' '  He  accepted  my  correction  or  amplification 
with  the  faintest  kind  of  emphasis.  "  They  did  once 
— when  they  first  went  down  there.     I  myself " 

"  For  of  course  you  were  a  friend  of  his,"  I  said, 
"  that  much  of  a  friend.     You  knew  him — them." 

He  looked  at  me  gravely.  "  Yes,  I  knew  them 
both."  I  don't  know  why,  but  the  gravity  impressed 
me  very  much.  In  some  way  it  seemed  associated 
with  that  shadow  of  uneasiness  which  had  crossed 
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my  mind  when  I  stood  on  the  roadside  opposite  the 
house  near  Barton. 

"  And  you've  visited  them  down  there — as  you 
told  me." 

"  Yes,  as  I've  told  you." 

"  But,"  I  said,  perhaps  a  little  impatiently,  for  the 
talk  was  getting  more  and  more  abrupt.  He'd  be 
monosyllabic  in  a  minute. 

"  There  is  not  really  any  '  but '  that  amounts 
to  anything,"  he  said  with  a  whimsical  twist  of  coun- 
tenance, at  the  same  time  lowering  the  emotional 
temperature.  It  was  as  if  he'd  turned  off  a  radiator. 
Personally,  I  was  not  particularly  pleased  ;  for  while 
he  was  still  prepared  to  talk,  and  inclined  to  talk  at 
greater  length,  he  was  reconsidering  an  impulse  to 
say  the  things  that  would  have  explained  his  sudden 
curious  gravity  of  tone  and  manner. 

If  I'd  wanted  to  charge  him  I  might  have  said  there'd 
been  a  withdrawal  of  confidence. 

"  Anyhow,"  he  said,  "  nobody  goes  there  now — 
nobody,  that  is " 

"Yes?" 

But  again  he  evaded  me.  "  What's  the  good  in 
mere  talk.  Besides,  employees  wouldn't  count  in  any 
case." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  No.  But  it  doesn't  matter.  As  I've  said,  nobody 
goes  there  now.  When  last  they  entertained — he  has 
to  do  so  sometimes — they  used  the  Athenic." 

I  watched  him  narrowly,  but  at  my  leisure.  What 
did  he  mean  ?  He  was  like  a  man  holding  up  a  mirror 
before  the  eyes  of  another  at  dusk,  when  the  shadows 
that  crossed  it  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
general  gloom. 

"  They  use  the  Athenic,"  he  repeated,  to  keep  me 
on  that  point,  and  I  suppose  I  yielded  and  remained 
there.     For — 
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"  But  that  might  easily  be  explained,"  I  suggested. 

"They  do  you  very  well  I'm  told  at  the  Athenic 
— if  you're  the  sort  that  wants  to  fill  yourself  up 
with " 

"  Why,  but  there  you  touch  on  another  aspect  of 
the  same  thing.  He's  most  abstemious.  He  eats 
scarcely  anything,  and  while  the  few  dinners  he  gives 
are  good,  and  all  that,  they're  not  a  long  march-past 
of  extravagantly-wrought  delicacies.  Though  that 
isn't  what  you  notice.  What  you  notice  is  that  in 
that  Byzantine  banqueting  hall,  where  it's  possible, 
if  you  know  how,  to  give  distinction  to  a  meal,  he, 
who  once  really  delighted — for  that's  the  word — in 
working  one  out — who  did  the  job  with  something 
of  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  an  artist — seems  to  have 
lost  all  interest.  Asparagus  ?  I  don't  mind.  Fish  ? 
Anything  you  like.  You  can't  manage  the  quails  I 
ordered  ?  All  right,  we'll  have  something  else. 
Sounds  like  the  evidence  for  a  pleasant,  equable 
disposition.     But  it's  not." 

"  Still,  the  Athenic  offers  a  convenient  way  of  show- 
ing hospitable   feelings.     So   there's   nothing  in  his 
preferring  it  to  Barton,  is  there  ?     Barton,  an  awkward 
place  to  get  to  ?  " 
.   I  finished  deliberately  on  that  note  of  interrogation. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  but  it  isn't  only  that  that  I'm 
thinking  of.     Do  you  know  Tryfan  Bay  in  Anglesey  ?  " 

"  Charming  little  village  of  bungalows,  all  modern, 
electric  light,  and  so  on — ten  miles  from  the  nearest 
station  ?  " 

"  Yes.     You've  got  it,  I  see." 

"  I  ran  through  it  once  ;  we  did  not  stop." 

"  Well,  Tryfan  is  a  kind  of  cotton  swells'  preserve. 
The  place  is  run  by  a  set.  An  invisible  wire  highly 
charged  with  social  lightnings  encloses  the  happy 
village.  Between  'em  the  members  of  the  set  keep 
the  bungalows  in  their  own  possession,  so  that  only 
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the  people  they  approve  of  can  get  in  there  at  all. 
It's  literally  a  close  borough.  I  believe  the  local 
peasant  folk  are  not  allowed  to  let  lodgings  to  any- 
body but  friends  of  the  set,  and  of  course  it's  made 
worth  while  to  these  compliant  cottagers  to  refuse  all 
applications.  They  say  that  a  foreigner — by  which  I 
mean  a  stranger  from  the  south — once  did  get  in. 
He  and  his  wife  had  a  very  thin  time — and  after  they'd 
gone  the  owners  of  the  amenities  of  the  place  discovered 
that  the  man  was  a  son  of  Lord  Orresley  ! 

"  Well,  though  the  Crossfords  weren't  involved  in 
that  business — it  happened  one  July,  and  their  time 
was  August — they  did  have  their  bungalow  among 
the  rest ;  and  went  there  regularly  each  summer.  I 
don't  know  that  she  liked  it.  I'm  ready  to  doubt — 
the  old  habit  of  empiricism  I  admit !  But  all  those 
middle-class  women  with  their  meagre  ideals,  their 
trivial  jealousies,  their  untrained  judgments,  their 
new  criteria,  their  measurement  of  everybody  and 
everything  by  the  gold  standard — couldn't  have  been 
very  congenial  to  one  of  her  temperament  and  up- 
bringing, with  its  Puritan  severity  of  good  taste.  She 
submitted,  of  course,  for  Crossford's  sake.  And 
Crossford  certainly  thought  no  end  of  the  place  and 
the  life.  He  got  his  bath  from  his  own  door,  his  golf, 
his  spin  in  the  car  into  the  mysterious  passes  among 
the  Carnarvonshire  mountains,  his  bridge  in  the 
evening.  He  met  his  friends  and  their  women ;  and 
when  he  wanted  could  hop  on  to  the  Irish  mail 
from  Holyhead  to  Wooton,  and,  getting  on  to  Weft- 
port,  have  a  look  at  the  market  for  an  hour  or  two  and 
then  return.  I  really  believe  that  that  holiday  at 
Try  fan  was  the  thing  that  he  enjoyed  more  than  any 
other  experience  in  the  year.  I've  seen  him  on  a 
baking  afternoon  in  late  July,  pale  under  the  gills, 
a  bit  shaky  of  hand,  showing  signs  of  wear.  And  he'd 
grin  in  that  rather  charming  simple  way  one  knew  him 
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by  and  say,  bringing  his  hand  on  one's  shoulders, 
'  I'll  be  out  of  this  in  three  days.  Going  down  to 
the  sea.' 

"  Tryfan  ?  "     And  he'd  nod  very  cheerfully. 

"  Well,  d'yer  know — the  last  summer  they  let  the 
bungalow.  Didn't  go  at  all.  And  I'm  told  that  it's 
already  let  again  for  next  year." 

"  Wanted  a  change,"  I  suggested,  trying  to  put  it 
brightly. 

"  It  couldn't  have  been  that,"  he  answered.  "  For 
they  went  nowhere.     They  stayed  at  home." 


Chapter   III 


"  What  about  her  ?  "  I  said  rather  breathlessly.  I 
suspected,  however,  that  that  was  the  idea  in  his 
mind  too. 

"  That  is  where  one  is  always  held  up  in  one's 
speculations.  A  remarkable  woman — what  you  mean 
when  you  use  the  word — and  with  the  charm  of  a 
witch.  There's  always  witchery  in  her  touch  when 
she  chooses.  But  —  she's  the  most  inscrutable 
creature.  She  lives  in  some  trebly  distilled  atmo- 
sphere of  her  own.  You  can't  breathe  it  to  get  near 
her.  The  barriers  in  which  she  encircles  herself,  if 
intangible,  are  also  entirely  invincible.  Her  marriage 
with  Crossford  must  have  created  an  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world.     You  know  who  she  was,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  She  was  a  Belstock.  You  know  what  that  means  ? 
If  there  is  an  aristocracy  in  this  Weftport  of  ours 
it's  not  one  of  title  bearers  ;  it's  an  affair  of  Commoners 
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with  a  pedigree.  The  original  Belstock  came  from 
somewhere  on  the  Welsh  and  Shropshire  borders. 
He  was  not  pure  Welsh,  but  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  Welsh  blood  in  him.  The  last  century  was  so  young 
that  he  came  by  coach.  A  young  man  not  without 
fortune.  His  father  had  made  money  by  being  among 
the  first  to  use  Arkwright's  inventions.  There  being 
but  a  few  aristocratic  families  in  that  part  of  the 
country  there  was  an  '  opening  '  (as  they  say  in  the 
city)  for  a  new  kind  of  social  ascendancy.  The  irras- 
cible,  gouty,  purple-nosed,  three-bottlers,  indeed, 
were  already  tasting  decline,  and  so  it  was  easy  for 
the  young  bright-faced  first-comers  in  the  new  com- 
merce to  build  a  new  society  of  their  own. 

"  Among  those  who  thus  built  was  Belstock, — 
Belstock  the  first — as  he  became  in  terms  of  the  new 
dynastic  pomp.  Belstock  got  on,  married  carefully 
within  his  rank,  and  soon  after  the  railway  monster 
reduced  dons  to  apoplexy  by  taking  Cambridge  in 
its  stride,  a  Belstock  went  up  to  Queen's  (Trinity 
only  came  with  Rugby  and  the  third  generation). 
How  the  Articles  difficulty  was  got  over  there  is 
no  record  to  show — though  there  must  have  been  a 
difficulty,  for  the  Belstocks  were  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

The  full  flower  of  Belstock  quality  was  seen  in 
John  Belstock  the  third.  He  had  gone  to  Rugby, 
because  his  father  had  been  impressed  by  what  he 
had  heard  of  Arnold.  This  was  rather  before  the  day 
when  that  great  schoolmaster  became  a  national 
character.  Belstock  had"  early  information."  It  was 
his  business  to  have  it. 

Now  every  family,  when  it  definitely  founded  itself, 
had  to  have  some  link  with  a  public  school.  Belstock 
duly  considered  Eton,  and  only  rejected  it  because 
he  meant  his  sons  to  go  into  business  after  school 
and  college  days  were  done,  and  he  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  Eton  was  the  best  preparation  for  commerce. 
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He  then  considered  Harrow,  being  attracted  to  such 
a  nest  of  young  Whigs.  But  he  did  not  know  enough 
about  the  school  to  feel  quite  sure.  And  so  the 
exclusive  patent  for  printing  and  publishing  Belstocks 
of  the  future  was  conferred  on  Rugby. 

It  was  as  the  product  of  this  English  public  school 
that  John  Belstock,  having  taken  a  fair  degree  at 
Trinity,  joined  his  father  in  the  cotton  room.  The 
elder  Belstock  saw  to  it  that  his  son  now  learnt  his 
trade ;  there  were  two  other  sons  to  come  in  later, 
and  yet  two  others  for  whom  interests  in  other  big 
commercial  houses  would  have  to  be  purchased.  One 
should  be  a  banker,  one  a  shipowner.  Then,  in  early 
middle  life,  whoever  of  the  five  showed  aptitude, 
should  stand  for  Parliament.  That  was  the  old 
man's  programme.  (In  the  issue  the  banker  died 
in  his  twenties,  and  the  second  of  the  cotton  brokers, 
venturing  out  with  the  Cheshire  Foxhounds,  broke 
his  neck  in  trying  to  take  a  brick  wall.) 

The  old  man — by  whom  is  now  meant  John  Belstock 
the  second — had  very  definite  ideas  about  the  develop- 
ment of  these  sons  of  his.  He  wanted  his  family  to 
remain  a  commercial  power;  hence  his  putting  not 
only  its  future  head  but  its  cadets  into  business.  He 
had  no  admiration  for  the  leisured  profession  of  the 
army ;  and  he  had  no  influence  in  the  law.  More- 
over, in  the  last,  too  much  depended  on  the  individual. 
A  nobody,  a  non-Belstock  person,  could  capture  the 
best  business  if  only  agile  enough  intellectually. 
Belstock  the  second,  like  his  father  before  him,  thought 
of  the  establishment  not  of  an  individual  but  of  a 
race.  The  dull  Belstock  must  be  able  to  remain 
significant  no  less  than  the  brilliant  Belstock.  And 
so  he  resolved  that  they  should  sell  cotton  or  own 
ships.  But  there  was  this  further  idea  in  his  mind, 
that  in  Weftport  even  the  brilliant  Belstock  would 
be  most  significant  if  they  were  business  men.     Weft- 
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port  admires  commercial  success.  Even  a  fishmonger 
or  tailor,  if  only  he  sells  enough  fish  or  cuts  out  enough 
clothes,  can  be  a  figure  in  a  society  which  never  touches 
even  the  fringe  of  the  dying  thing  called  aristocracy. 

But  Belstock  the  second  kept  before  him  another 
idea.  It  was  the  idea  which  his  father  also  had 
had  before  him.  The  Belstocks  must  be  among  the 
most  distinguished  merchants  in  Weftport ;  when  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  a  Bank  a  Belstock  said  that 
prospects  in  the  world  of  business  were  bright  (or  dark 
or  misty)  for  the  coming  year,  the  words  had  got  to 
be  picked  up  and  passed  about — they  had  to  influence 
conduct  and  control  the  manoeuvres  even  of  the 
remoter  markets.  While  the  mere  presence  of  a  Bel- 
stock in  the  Cotton  Associations'  "  Room  "  had  got  to 
have  its  meaning. 

But  the  Belstock  family  was  to  be  important  not 
only  in  finance  and  staple  :  it  must  obtain  that  rari- 
fied  significance  that  even  wealth  (wealth,  that  is, 
that  is  not  reinforced)  cannot  confer.  The  idea  of 
turning  into  Weftport  society  young  men  who,  to 
the  major  distinction  of  great  possessions  added  the 
minor  good  points  of  education  and  the  habit  of  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  they  had  gone  to  school  or  met 
at  Trinity,  had  been  the  idea  of  Belstock  the  first. 
He  was  a  subtle  old  bird.  He  wanted  his  family  to 
win  distinction ;  they  must  separate  themselves. 

But  if  you  made  them  gentlemen  before  you  put 
them  into  business,  that  separation  of  themselves  from 
others  would  become  instinctive.  They  would  claim 
superiority  without  knowing  it,  and  it  would  have  to 
be  conceded.  John  the  first  was  well  content  with 
the  long  result  of  Time. 

If  he  had  lived  he  would  have  seen  it  fully  manifest 
in  John  the  third.  Young  John  Belstock  had  many 
acquaintances,  and  made  himself  quite  quickly^  a 
popular  figure  on  'change.     He  had  a  ready  sense^of 
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humour,  which  became  gentler  as  he  grew  older,  though 
it  continued  to  preserve  its  quality  of  sparkle  and 
accuracy  of  aim.  But  it  was  recognised  by  his  corn- 
temporaries  that  he  was  a  being  of  superior  clay  made 
in  a  special  mould  ;  and  nobody  mistook  his  pleasant 
manners  and  general  goodwill  for  an  invitation  to 
swear  a  bond  of  friendship.  His  friends  continued 
to  be  the  friends  he  had  made  at  Rugby  or  Trinity. 
His  father  had  a  big  square  grey  house  in  what  was 
then  a  suburb  pleasantly  remote  from  the  great 
town.  From  its  windows  one  caught  glimpses  through 
faint  slate-blue  mists  of  village  church  steeples ;  in 
the  nearer  distance  brown  cows  went  to  their  milking  ; 
in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  as  part  of  the 
grounds,  wide  lawns  and  greenhouses  were  to  be  seen. 

It  was  to  this  house,  with  its  suggestion  of  a  county 
rather  than  of  a  provincial  city,  that  young  John 
brought  his  friends.  And  as  he  grew  older,  partly 
through  these  friends  and  partly  through  his  reputa- 
tion for  having  separated  himself  from  the  middle 
class  society  of  his  native  city,  he  came  to  know  many 
of  the  older  families  of  the  county — whose  strain  had 
in  the  meantime  coarsened  somewhat  by  certain 
necessary  alliances. 

At  thirty  he  married.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
baronet — you  might  say,  the  nearest  squire  to 
Weftport,  since  part  of  his  estate  was  then  within 
the  city  boundary,  while  to-day  it  is  all  in. 

She  was  a  woman  of  very  strong  character.  At 
that  period  of  her  life  she  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
in  advance  of  the  times.  Slight  in  figure,  she  was 
yet  all  curves  and  swiftness,  a  fine  fling-away  from 
the  sloping  -  shouldered,  ringletted,  hooped,  quick- 
fainting,  easily  tearful,  pretty  little  dears  of  the  day. 
She  sat  a  horse  as  if  it  was  part  of  her  own  body, 
swam  as  if  water  and  not  air  was  her  element,  and 
could  walk  for  twenty  hours  without  rest. 
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"  My  dear  Mary,  I  have  loved  you  without  daring 
to  speak  for  a  long  time.     Will  you  marry  me?" 

"  Yes."  That  was  the  reputed  form  of  the  proposal. 
But  the  "  Yes,"  was  emphatic — sounded  more  like 
certainty.  And  yet  she  was  capable  of  passion. 
"  I  think,"  she  told  him  once,  "  that  if  you  turned 
from  me  now  I  could  kill  you." 

The  thing  is  significant,  because  the  English  char- 
acter hates  drama,  would  die  often  to  avoid  it,  and 
she  was  truly  if  not  typically  English. 

It's  odd  how  little  one  suspects  character  from  a 
face.  Mrs.  John  the  third  appeared  mature  before 
marriage,  and  after  it  looked  the  cheerful,  immovable 
young  matron.  Her  air  was  one  of  complete  steady 
content.  They  had  everything  they  could  want,  and 
in  the  course  of  four  years  two  healthy  boys  were 
added  to  their  happiness.  You  can  speculate  if  you 
like  on  that  hidden  spring  of  passion.  It  was  never 
suspected,  I  am  sure,  by  the  people  who  knew  them 
best.  Only  Belstock  knew  and — I  believe  now — one 
other.     But  that  other  had  not  appeared  yet. 

II 

I  have  said  that  they  had  all  they  wanted.  But 
Belstock  wanted  a  daughter.  The  daughter  only 
appeared  as  the  fifth  child.  And  then  a  young  doctor, 
in  the  face  of  correct  Victorian  sentiment,  forbade 
further  children. 

Well,  it  was  as  child  of  this  smiling,  successful 
father,  with  his  ironic  but  amiable  temper,  and  this 
mother  with  her  naturally  powerful  mind,  and  hot, 
secret  passions,  that  Mary  Belstock  came  into  the 
world.  Her  brothers  were  there  already  to  give  her 
notions  and  prejudices,  and  I've  no  doubt  she  went 
about  the  world  of  the  nursery  on  their  crusades  and 
in  pursuit  of  their  enemies.  The  curious  part  of  this 
first  phase  was  the  change  it  suffered — curious  for  this, 
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that  though  nearly  imperceptible  it  was  so  quick. 
Under  the  skin  of  that  earliest  life,  a  new  life  was 
being  fashioned.  She  was  always  a  child  of  intuitional 
judgments.  She  liked,  or  she  didn't  like,  people  at 
once,  and  without  at  all  knowing  why.  A  handsome 
face  with  smiling  eyes  would  frighten  her  when  she 
was  being  held  up  as  a  baby  for  inspection ;  while 
some  grizzled  old  countenance,  with  thick,  black,  over- 
hanging eyebrows  and  a  big  twisted  mouth,  such  as 
one  saw  in  the  face  of  her  Uncle  Richard,  would  find 
her  trust  in  the  first  flash. 

But  very  early  she  came  to  possess  vision ;  she  could, 
in  her  curious,  wistful  way  apprehend  character ;  she 
looked  at  you  from  those  lustrous  eyes  of  hers  that 
shone  in  her  little  pale  moon  face,  and  understood  you. 
There  was  nothing  empirical  about  the  conclusions  she 
came  to  ;  she  was  too  young  to  have  standards.  She 
read  character  by  the  light  of  her  own  Heaven-sent 
genius.  I'm  sure  genius  is  the  word.  And  the  odd 
result  was  that  by  the  time  she  was  twelve  her  brothers 
had  all  fallen  into  the  habit  of  going  to  her  for  sympathy 
and  even  for  advice.  They  took  her  counsel  upon  the 
oddest  things  :  one  was  their  dress  (on  which  the 
eldest,  John  the  fourth  as  he  is  now,  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  thought),  another  was  their  health,  a  subject  on 
which  Richard,  the  second  boy,  was  always  uneasy, 
being  convinced  that  he  was  exhibiting  the  first 
symptoms  of  heart  disease  as  well  as  of  some  serious 
internal  malady.  Richard  had  even  made  his  will 
twice.  He  had  left  his  bicycle  to  his  elder  brother,  but 
had  later  revoked  the  bequest  because  John  had  told 
him  one  day  that  a  certain  new  tie,  of  which  the  wearer 
was  very  proud,  made  him  "  look  like  a  masher"  (the 
word  was  still  alive) "  on  the  landing  stage  waiting  for  a 
girl  to  take  to  New  Southend."  By  a  codicil  he  now 
made  over  to  his  sister  all  that  useful  article,  to  wit  a 
Humber  bicycle,  with  all  pumps,  tools,  bags,  lamps, 
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and  other  appurtenances  whatsoever — he'd  found  out 
how  you  made  a  will  from  a  book  called  "  Every  Man 
his  Own  Lawyer,"  which  he'd  found  in  his  father's 
"  library."  Then  he  decided  that  the  bike  would  not 
be  much  good  to  Mary,  so  he'd  made  out  a  new  will 
bequeathing  everything  to  Mrs.  Worth's  Home  for 
Poor  Children — the  big  red  wall-enclosed  building  in 
Turtle  Street,  the  gift  to  be  known  as  the  Richard 
Belstock  Bequest  in  perpetuity,  or  until  the  bicycle 
broke  down,  "  which  ever  was  longest,"  to  quote  the 
instrument  itself. 

George,  the  third  son,  went  to  his  sister  because  he 
found  she  understood  the  curious  fancies  he  had  about 
life  and  the  stars  and  the  things  he  had  read  in  books ; 
while  young  Henry,  who  was  only  a  year  her  senior, 
invited  her  to  speculate  on  his  chances  in  a  hundred 
yards'  sprint  against  "another  man"  of  his  own  pace, 
age,  and  weight. 

It  was  a  curious  fact  that  these  boys,  as  soon  as  they 
had  discovered  their  sister's  power  of  sympathy,  took  to 
her  much  that  they  had  earlier  either  taken  to  their 
mother  or  discussed  among  themselves. 

For  this  mother  of  theirs  they  had,  if  the  truth  were 
told,  a  certain  awe.  They  did  not  fear  her;  they 
suspected  that  she  was  fond  of  them  all ;  but  they  did 
not  find  her  accessible.  The  odd  thing  was  that  she 
understood  their  hesitation  and  longed  to  be  their 
confidant,  but  yet  could  not  contrive  any  means  of 
opening  up  relations  with  them.  She  eyed  them 
wistfully  as  if  across  an  abyss.  They  were  so  near,  and 
yet  so  completely  out  of  reach.  I  daresay  she  told  John, 
her  husband,  but  there  wasn't  much  that  he  could  do. 
The  children's  attitude  towards  their  father  was  one 
devoid  of  complexity;  they  loved  him,  knew  he 
loved  them,  found  him  a  charming,  amusing  and 
stimulating  companion,  and  never  thought  of  telling 
him  the  things  they  told  Mary.     I  don't  know  when 
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Mary's  young  vision  revealed  to  her  her  mother's 
secret  desire  to  be  her  children's  intimate,  but  there 
must  have  been  an  odd  scene  one  day. 

Ill 

John  was  now  in  the  fifth  form  at  Rugby  and  by 
way  of  being  a  young  man.  Being  at  home  for  the 
holidays  he  had  been  out  one  day  on  Richard's  bicycle 
(the  one  Mrs.  Worth  was  to  have).  In  a  wayside  lane  he 
had  found  beauty — also  a  cyclist — in  distress.  The 
lady — she  was  extremely  lovely,  with  the  kind  of 
loveliness  which  is  swallowed  up  in  flesh  in  the  middle 
thirties  but  which  is  perfect  at  fifteen — had  a  buckled 
front  wheel.  What  could  she  do  ?  She  could  not 
carry  the  machine  home,  and  the  wheel  would  scarcely 
revolve  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  pushed,  and  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  cycle  shop  near.  John  soon 
told  her  what  she  could  do.  She  should  push  his 
machine,  which  would  be  quite  easy,  and  he  would 
carry  hers.  There  wasn't  a  cycle  shop  within  three 
miles.  He  made  the  last  announcement  without  trying 
to  conceal  his  satisfaction.  They  talked  a  great  deal, 
and  she  found  out  that  he  was  John  Belstock — and  he 
that  she  was  Amy  Mahon.  She  lived  in  Weftport — 
Watertree  way.  She  did  not  say  that  her  father  was  a 
grocer.  John  would  not  have  believed  it  if  she  had — 
whereas  he  would  have  accepted  her  word  at  once  if  she 
had  said  that  her  father  was  a  retired  King.  They 
talked  about  everything  :  she  thought  he  had  lovely 
clothes,  and  said  so,  and  he  thought  she  had  lovely  eyes 
and  shoes,  and  told  her  as  well  as  he  could.  When  they 
got  near  to  the  town  he  said  he  wasn't  a  bit  tired,  and 
would  carry  the  bicycle  home  for  her — he'd  like 
awfully  to  do  it. 

"  Just  to  let  you  see " 

"  What  ?  "     She  stood  holding  his  bicycle  in  one 
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slim  hand,  and  poised  delicately  on  tiny  ankles,  her 
eyes  shining  and  challenging. 

"  To  let  you  see  that  there's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do 
for  you." 

"  Oh,  but  you  silly  boy,  I  can't  let  you  go  any 
further.  There's  a  bicycle  repair  shop.  You  really 
must  leave  it  there.  Must !  "  and  a  little  foot  stamped 
delightfully. 

He  gave  way  with  reluctance.  When  the  machine 
was  out  of  the  way,  he  was  for  walking  on  with  her. 
But  again  she  said  "  No." 

"  But  I  want  to  see  you  again." 

"  And  if  you're  good  so  you  shall,"  she  said.  "Only 
— I  can't  take  you  home  now." 

His  innate  romanticism  was  stirred.  Perhaps  she 
had  a  proud  father  who  would  throw  him  out — or  a 
rich  would-be  lover.  There  was  mystery,  but — gentle- 
men did  not  pry.  They  bowed  to  the  behests  of  their 
women.     His  woman — by  Jove  ! 

It  ended  in  a  plan  to  meet  in  the  Park.  Which 
showed  that  the  pretty  Amy  knew  her  way  about,  if 
he  didn't  know  his.  But  I'm  not  writing  Derby  Park 
idylls.  And  I'm  not  concerned  with  John's  first 
love-story  of  what,  I'm  afraid,  were  many. 

The  thing  that  is  important  is  this,  that  John,  whose 
holidays  had  hitherto  been  spent  at  home  doing  things 
and  going  out  with  his  own  people,  now  suddenly 
went  out  alone  on  mysterious  errands.  He  sometimes 
came  in  late,  although  he  was  careful  to  observe  the 
hours  and  customs  of  his  family,  and  so  could  not  be 
reproved  for  being  behind  time  for  dinner  or  for  coming 
home  after  the  household  was  in  bed.  He  was  indeed 
almost  studiously  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents, 
but  at  the  same  time  curiously  silent.  Not  inscrutably 
so,  however,  for  it  wasn't  hard  to  read  that  open 
face  and  know  that  new  emotions — rather  wonderful 
emotions — were  stirring. 
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That  mother  of  his  looked  on.  I  can't  put  it  any 
other  way  than  by  saying — ravenously.  She  simply 
hungered,  was  starved  for  a  word  from  him,  for  a 
confidence.  And  she  was  too  proud,  too  reclusive  to 
ask  for  it. 

And  there  was  that  quiet  little  visionary  Mary,  with 
her  eyes,  also,  upon  John. 

Under  his  mother's  eye  John  flinched,  retreated 
within.  But  his  sister's  observance  of  him  made  him 
at  last  look  back  in  a  kind  of  wild,  eager  surmise.  He 
wanted  to  tell  somebody — he  must.  Would  she 
understand  ?  He  had  told  her  everything  in  other 
days. 

One  day  he  took  her  aside.  It  was  as  the  family 
broke  up  after  the  midday  meal  that  his  arm  slipped 
round  her.  ("  John  was  always  so  naturally  affec- 
tionate," an  aunt  had  said  years  before.)  The  action 
wasn't  necessarily  so  significant,  but — the  mother  saw 
it.  And  she  watched  them  go,  standing  there  white 
with  jealousy — yes,  jealous  that  one  of  her  other 
children  had  the  confidence  of  her  eldest  son. 

Imagine  the  pair  up  there  in  the  nursery  (as  they 
still  called  it — because  the  name  of  a  room  acquires  an 
aroma  that  you  would  never  choose  to  brush  off. 
There  were  bigger  deeper  chairs  there  now,  but  there 
was  still  the  fireguard — only  it  had  a  cushion  club-wise 
over  it  now  on  which  cold  young  men  could  rest  while 
they  warmed  dithering  spine  and  leg.  And  there  was 
still  that  brown  linoleum  on  the  floor  under  the  scat- 
tered rugs.  Richard  hoped  that  when  he  died,  of 
whichever  of  his  two  complaints  was  to  carry  him  off, 
he  would  die  here.) 

But  look  at  that  pair,  the  tall  handsome  blonde 
John  with  his  obvious  qualities  and  limitations,  and 
the  little  dark  Mary  with  her  shining  face  and  visionary 
eyes  and  odd  magnetic  manner. 

"  You  wanted  to  say  something,  John?  "     He  had 
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never  been  Jack.     (There  were  no  Jacks  in  the  Belstock 
family,  continuity  was  everything.) 

'  You  wanted  to  say  something?  "  she  repeated  after 
an  uneasy  pause.  She,  this  little  Mother-confessor  had 
always  to  initiate. 

He  blushed,  looked  round  towards  the  door  in 
sudden  fear  of  being  heard,  and  then  whispered,  "  It's  a 
secret.  Look  here,  Mary,  you  know  I'm  only  telling  you. 
It's  about — it's  about " 

"  Is  it  about  a  girl  ?  "  she  asked  gently. 

"  Yes,"  he  snatched  up  the  opening.  "  But  however 
did  you  know  ?  " 

IV 

She  smiled. 

"  Oh  well,  perhaps  I  guessed.  Does  she  live  in 
Weftport  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  I  don't  know  exactly  where  she  lives, 
but  we  meet  in  the  park  and  go  for  rides — that's  how  I 
got  to  know  her,  pushing  her  bike  home  when  it  had 
got  its  wheel  buckled.  I  say,  you  know,  Kid,  she's 
awfully  pretty.  You'd  never  believe," — he  dwelt 
with  sudden  passion  on  his  mental  picture  of  her  face, 
and  all  the  time  Mary  watched  him,  studying,  balancing 
conclusions,  deftly  adjusting  and  readjusting  the 
various  values  of  the  impression  she'd  got.  He  told 
her  a  great  deal — said  it  was  all  a  secret  and  nobody 
was  to  know. 

It  seemed  to  her  all  strange  and  wonderful.  Older 
people  were  like  that  she  knew — she'd  heard  them  talk 
about  wanting  to  be  with  one  another.  They  used  the 
word  "  Love,"  though  not  in  the  same  way  as  children 
used  it.  And  now  the  thing,  whatever  it  was — seemed 
to  have  happened  to  John.  Would  it — she  grew  pale 
suddenly  and  quite  "  shaky,"  could  it  happen  to  them 
all  some  day — even  to  her  ? 
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But  she  was  occupied  now  with  his  command  of 
silence. 

"  Nobody  must  know  anything  about  it,"  he  had 
said,  but  there  was  something  that  she  wanted  to  say. 
Slowly  an  idea  had  been  growing  in  her  mind,  troubling 
it  little  at  first  but  then  making  it  uneasy. 

"  Couldn't  you — John — couldn't  you  just  tell  mother 
as  well  ?  " 

But  he  shook  his  head  quickly.  "  Oh  no.  I  say 
you  know,  she's  an  awfully  decent  mother  and  all  that. 
But — there're  things  one  doesn't  tell  one's  mother," 
announced  this  young  and  philosophic  student  of  the 
filial  emotions. 

"  You  don't  understand  her,  John.  She'd  love  you 
to  tell  her  things — why  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  John,  speaking  quickly  again, 
"  because  I — I  can't !  I  could  almost  as  easily  tell  the 
guv'nor.  They'd  laugh  or  they'd  be  savage — and  I — 
I  couldn't  bear  being  laughed  at  or  preached  at.  It's — • 
it's  all  sacred — to  me." 

And  it  was.  And  it  is  to  all  boys  in  that  condition. 
Of  course  it  is.  Mary  was  filled  with  a  great  marvel. 
She  thought  there  was  something  hushed  and  beautiful 
and  holy  about  John's  affair,  and  when  he  said  that 
she  understood  and  that  he  liked  coming  to  her  and 
that  he  was  coming  again  and  that  he  would  show  her 
Amy's  photograph — perhaps  some  day,  I  might  even 
arrange  for  you  to  see  her — there  came  a  pink  flush 
into  Mary's  pale  little  face — oh,  yes,  certainly  a  flush  of 
happiness — nearly  divine  happiness. 

And  yet  she  was  troubled  afterwards,  and  when 
she  ran  into  the  drawing-room  an  hour  later,  and  saw 
her  mother  there,  she  knew  why  that  shadow  had 
crossed  her  joy. 

"  Oh,  Mary !  I  want  you."  For  she  had  meant 
to  run  away  ;  but  she  came  forward  now  terribly 
uneasy,  the  voice  that  had  called  her  being  so  strangely 
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strident — so  unlike  her  mother's  voice.  And  her 
mother  spoke  at  once. 

"  He's  told  you  !  told  you  where  he  goes  !  Don't 
say  he  hasn't."  Pent  up  emotions  were  bursting 
through. 

The  child's  feeling  must  have  been  one  of  astonish- 
ment, and  yet  not  astonishment  of  the  overwhelming 
kind  which  sweeps  away  one's  touch  with  the  past 
and  future.  It  was  her  mother's  vehemence,  the 
elemental — no  the  elementary — quality  of  the  out- 
burst which  confused  Mary.  She  had  begun  before 
this  to  suspect  how  her  mother  hungered  for  these 
withheld  confidences ;  the  thing  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  woman's  eyes ;  a  famished  look,  a  certain  wild- 
ness.  But  Mary  had  not  guessed  that  the  deep,  still 
waters  of  her  mother's  being  ran  as  deeply  as  this. 
That  did  astonish  her. 

But  there  was  something  else  which  she  discovered 
now,  finding  the  discovery  black  and  hideous  enough. 
Think  of  the  child  that  she  was,  trusting  life,  holding 
out  her  arms. 

What  was  it  ? — this  something  else.  The  word  can't 
be  held  back.  It  was  the  word  that  came  into  that 
young  mind  like  a  strong  poison. 

Jealous !  Amazing  and  quite  horrible  thing  to 
think — her  mother  was  jealous  of  her  ! 

"  He's  told  you  !  Don't  say  he  hasn't !  "  The 
woman  stood  there,  her  eyes  flaming.  And  Mary 
hung  her  head.  tShe  wasn't  going  to  say  that  he 
hadn't.  For  a  minute  she  searched  her  young  brain. 
There  must  be  some  solution — some  way  out  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs.  But  inexperience  is  childhood's 
chief  handicap  in  the  first  big  moments  of  life.  She 
was  a  lonely  human  thing,  small  and  unprotected, 
running  wildly  over  ground  about  which  worlds  fell 
and  crashed,  planets  hurtled  iridescently  to  unspeak- 
able doom.     She  felt  strange  suddenly  and  groped  her 
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way.  But  Heaven  sends  its  guides,  and  it  was  to- 
wards her  mother  that  she  groped  her  way,  her  eyes 
wet  and  unseeing,  merely  a  frightened  child  at  last, 
a  child  who  cried  out, 

"  I  wanted  him  to  tell — you." 


Chapter  IF 


Mary  was  a  little  Englishwoman.  The  English  mind 
dislikes  drama.  And  after^that  day,  though  she  loved 
her  mother  with  that  curious  quality  of  still  passion 
which  was  hers,  Mary  was  for  long  a  little  uneasy  in 
her  mother's  immediate  presence,  unless  other  people 
were  in  the  room.  Her  loyalty  never  wavered,  but 
her  singular  steadiness  of  judgment,  her  natural 
serenity  and  wisdom — ridiculous  in  a  child  of  her  age 
— corrected  her  first  inclination  to  mere  tears  and  made 
her  avoid  opportunities  for  further  exchanges  of 
feeling.  Had  she  been  older  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  true  to  say  that  her  mother  contented  her  as 
well  as  being  the  object  of  her  love  and  devotion. 
But  she  was  not  analytical — she  was  a  child  remember 
— just  a  child.  She  had  qualities  of  sympathy  and 
insight  extraordinary  for  her  years.  But  her  judg- 
ments, whether  of  people  or  situations,  were  necessarily 
intuitional.  They  couldn't  very  well  have  been 
otherwise. 

What  remained  true  was  this,  that  she  had  lost 
touch  with  her  mother.  And  yet,  though  that  mother 
did  not  know  it,  the  child  was  performing  for  her  a 
service  of  strange  beauty  and  value.  There  was  a 
hint  of  its  being  performed  in  what  Mary  had  told  her 
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during  that  tense  and  rather  dreadful  scene,  before 
the  elder  woman  had  turned  away  and  back  into 
her  bitter  silence  again. 

"  I  wanted  him  to  tell  you.  I've  always  wanted 
them  all  to  do  that.  As  1  do."  For  she  did  or  did 
try  to  do  that.  "  And  I'm  sure  John  will,  mother. 
Quite  sure.     I'm  sure  he  will." 

"  Oh,  if  he  chooses  not  to "  It  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily cold  thrust  to  inflict  on  a  child  !  Cold  ? 
Well  cold  steel  pressed  by  a  hot  hand. 

There  had  been  little  more.  Apparently  the 
woman  had  regained  that  calm  which  she  commonly 
wore. 

But  the  child's  service  to  her  mother  was  now 
very  seriously  undertaken.  And  what  she  sought  to 
be  she  presently  became,  the  interpreter  of  her  mother 
to  her  mother's  children.  And  there  were  presently 
results  to  show ;  they  came  slowly,  but  they  did 
appear.  The  boys  looked  at  their  mother  sometimes 
as  if  speculating ;  and,  though  he  did  not  say  so, 
John  must  have  told  her  at  last  about  Amy.  It 
seemed  to  Mary  that  he  probably  only  told  his  mother 
when  the  affair  was  nearing  its  end — perhaps,  even, 
he  told  her  merely  as  a  preface  to  announcing  that  it 
was  all  over.  But  that  confession  was  a  beginning, 
and  Mary  prayed  for  developments  ;  hoping  all  the 
time  that  her  mother  wouldn't  in  the  meantime 
think  she  was  being  fobbed  off  with  the  mere  shell 
of  John's  experiences.  Richard,  however,  had  really 
begun  to  seek  his  mother. 

"  And  when  Dick  goes  to  business "  Mary  had 

said  one  day,  apropos  of  the  future  of  that  young  man. 

"  But  Dick  doesn't  want  to  go  to  business — he 
wants  to  be  a  soldier.  You  knew  that,  didn't  you  ?  " 
Mrs.  John  searched  her  daughter's  face,  and  then  a 
quick  flash,  it  could  only  have  been  of  pleasure,  lighted 
her  eyes. 
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"  You  didn't  know  ?  " 

And  Mary  didn't.  And  so  she,  too,  smiled.  Her 
efforts  had  begun  to  prevail.  Richard,  at  least,  had 
deserted  her  and  gone  at  last  to  his  mother  with  Mary's 
words  in  his  ear,  "  You  ought  to  tell  her — she  loves 
hearing,  I  know.  Only  she  doesn't  always  say  so." 
Never  did  loser  embrace  loss  with  deeper  happiness 
than  Mary. 

The  curious  thing  was  this,  however,  that  while  she 
could  interpret  her  mother  to  her  brothers,  she  found 
it  hard  to  interpret  her  to  herself — particularly  since 
that  strange  encounter,  with  its  memory  of  a  shrill 
voice,  and  an  atmosphere  of  hectic  passion.  It  wras 
not  unwillingness  on  her  own  part,  but  a  horrid,  naked 
self-consciousness  ;  here  it  was  not  her  judgment  that 
acted,  but  a  mere  instinct,  and  being  as  obedient  as  she 
could  to  the  wisdom  whose  light  was  never  dimmed 
within  her,  she  would  go  to  her  mother  proffering 
confidences — yet  withholding  something — perhaps  the 
essential  thing. 

II 

And  that  is  how  that  family  grew  up  in  its  atmosphere 
of  steady  well-being,  of  quiet  serenity.  In  the  social 
lives  of  girls  of  Mary's  class  there  are  no  determining 
dates — no  debits,  presentations  at  court,  or  other  such 
incidents  to  mark  a  climax.  And  yet  one  must  make 
this  correction ;  one  event  is  always  prodigiously 
significant.  Its  coming  is  rehearsed,  it  is  whispered 
about  maidens'  lips  to  other  maidens'  ear,  and  then  one 
morning,  highly  conscious  of  remarking  eyes,  behold 
the  lady — with  her  hair  up  ! 

Mary's  hair  went  up  when  she  was  eighteen,  and  she 
became  by  that  fact  a  young  woman.  She  could  talk 
to  a  man  without  being  absurd.  He  could  talk  to  her 
without  thinking  it  necessary  to  ask  when  she  went 
back  to  school,   whether  she'd  been  playing  much 
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tennis  lately.     (In  the  nineties  tennis  had  just  ceased 
to  be  strictly  "  lawn  "  tennis.) 

Mary,  whose  quiet  eyes  had  always  made  discoveries, 
found  quickly  that  many  girls,  at  the  age  to  which  she 
was  now  come,  were  occupied  with  ideas  greatly  in 
advance  of  what  she  supposed  had  been  their  thoughts 
hitherto. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  perhaps  a  not  unimportant 
fact  that  this  girl,  who  was  so  eagerly  made  the 
confidant  of  her  brothers,  was  rarely  asked  to  share 
the  secrets  of  her  girl  friends.  Discovering  this 
one  day,  after  some  reflection  she  grew  speculative. 
And  that  prancing  speculation,  within  narrow  range, 
of  a  young  girl  is  a  wonderful  thing — like  that  of  a 
lively  filly  let  out  of  its  stable  into  a  circumscribed 
meadow.  Perhaps  she  also  became  a  little  wistful. 
Everyone  had  come  to  her  to  tell  her  things,  she 
reflected  ;  until  she  remembered  that  she  had  been  the 
confidant  only  of  (curiously  enough  she  did  not  say 
brothers  but)  boys.  The  wider  term  suggested  that 
her  mind  was  enunciating  a  syllogism  on  the  facts  of 
her  own  spiritual  history — past,  present  and  future. 
And  at  her  first  "  real  party,"  as  she  called  it,  the 
syllogism  began  to  be  proved.  Teddy  Waite — who 
was  then  at  Cambridge,  and  was  presently  to  comeback 
to  Weftport  in  order  to  become  a  solicitor — captured 
her  for  the  supper  hour.  He  was  a  tall  boy,  with  a 
round  red-and-brown  face  and  dark  eyes,  inclined  to 
quick  scorn  and  modern  instances.  "  How  jolly  to  see 
you  again.  You  were  such  a  kid  when  I  was  home 
before."  "  I  was  six  months  younger  than  I  am 
now,"  said  the  demure  Mary  with  much  gravity. 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  .  .  .  You  hadn't 
put  your  hair  up,  and — I  say  how  jolly  you  look." 

Youth  would  give  pounds  to  have  better  adj  ectives — 
or  rather  to  have  the  nerve  to  spend  them.  They  are 
there  all  right,  for  youth  reads  novels  and  knows  that 
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the  beauties  in  printed  pages  are  not  "  jolly  " — but 
"  exquisite,"  "  flower-like."  If  only  one  could  say 
these  things  to  people  like  Mary !  Yes,  but  then 
people  like  Mary  know  quite  well.  Jolly  means  to 
them  precisely  what  the  more  elaborate  terms  mean  to 
them  when  they  read  the  fairy  tales.  Indeed,  jolly 
means  more,  for  it  is  part  of  their  own  living  fairy  tale. 

"...  You  see  you're  the  kind  that  understands  a 
man." 

Did  that  girl  have  visions,  one  wonders,  of  the 
number  of  times  those  words  were  to  be  repeated  by 
how  many  different  speakers  in  the  years  to  come,  each 
one  impregnably  assured  of  the  individuality  of  his 
own  character  in  her  eyes.  Did  she  realize  that  she 
was  to  be  of  a  company  of  women  whose  blessedness 
in  the  eyes  of  that  opposite  sex  lies  in  this,  that  they  are 
the  kind  that  "  understands  a  man." 

Whether  she  knew  or  not  the  line  was  being  drawn 
for  her ;  her  functions  were  being  marked  out.  She 
was  to  be  separated  from  her  own  sex  and  to  be  made 
the  bearer  of  men's  burdens  ! 

Ill 

Teddy  went  away  and  found  new  loves,  but  always 
brought  knowledge  of  them  to  Mary.  Once  he  met 
her  grave  smile  with  a  comment. 

"  The  way  you  look  when  I  tell  you — my  affairs — 
makes  me  feel  I'm  a  kid  still  and  that  you're  ever  so 
much  older,  though  you're  a  year  younger  than  I  am." 

And  there  were  others  who  came  to  say  the  same. 
There  was  Tom  Godfrey — who  played  rugger  for  "  the 
Park  "  and  Cheshire  County  and  only  just  missed  his 
International  Cap.  Tom  had  asked  her  to  marry  him, 
and  she  had  looked  at  him  strangely  and  proudly. 
For  this  splendid  creature — six  foot  two  he  was,  a 
giant,  a  Hercules — was  the  first  man  to  ask  her,  and 
whoever  is  the  first  to  ask  creates  or  releases  in  the 
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woman  suddenly  new  standards,  new  compunctions, 
new  visions.  Inevitably — for  if  she  has  been  wise 
she  has  been  husbanding  herself,  hiding  from  her  virgin 
eyes  the  mere  fact  of  certain  emotions. 

She  was  stirred,  but  she  had  enough  understanding 
not  to  suffer  the  pang  with  which  one  often  has  to  pay 
for  one's  destruction  of  a  hope. 

"  No,  Tom.  I  couldn't  do  that.  Dear  old  Tom 
cat !  You'll  see  later  on.  I'm  not  the  right  kind  of 
girl  for  you.     I've  an  idea  of  what  she'll  be  like " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  he  cried  fiercely  in  his 
first  disappointment — he  had  been  so  sure.  "  How 
do  you  know  that  ?  "  And  then  suddenly  he  stopped 
looking  at  her  with  a  new  swift  surmise.  "  But  you're 
uncanny.  You  always  see  things — before  they  come." 
He  was  actually  curious  already,  this  essential  boy, 
aged  though  he  was  twenty-four — curious  to  see  the 
vision  which  she  saw — the  vision  of  his  future  wife  ! 

A  year  later  Tom  was  to  tell  her  that  she  was  right — 
entirely  right. 

IV 

There  were  others.  But  it  was  always  the  same. 
They  came  to  her  with  their  tales,  and  she  listened  and 
interpreted  them  to  themselves ;  or  they  came  to  ask 
her  for  the  gift  of  herself,  and  she  sent  them  to  other 
women.  It  occurred  to  her  presently  that  these  other 
women  bore  her  no  particular  goodwill — even  though, 
as  she  whimsically  reflected,  she  had  done  them  a 
service. 

Tom's  fiancee,  when  she  came  into  being  as  such, 
greeted  her  warmly — she'd  heard  so  much  about  her 
from  Tom,  and  they'd  have  to  be  the  very  greatest 
friends — Tom  said  so  !  Which  was  about  the  worst 
thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  procuring  the  desired 
end  that  Tom  could  have  said — the  dear  great  gowk  ! 

To  Mary,  of  course,  the  thing  was  clear  from  the 
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beginning.  After  the  first  glamour  of  the  engagement 
had  gone,  Edna  found  time  to  wonder  how  much  Mary 
had  ever  been  to  Tom ;  there  were  suspicions ;  only 
Mary's  wisdom  in  evading  the  big  fellow  at  the  Brockle- 
hurst's  party  in  Edinburgh  Square  prevented  an  open 
breach. 

No — the  girls  to  whom  these  men  went  away  were 
not  to  be  Mary's  friends. 

Sometimes  she  speculated  on  what  would  be  the  end 
of  it  all.  She  supposed  that  there  would  be  an  end. 
Her  mother  had  caused  her  uneasiness  of  late.  For  the 
first  year  or  two  after  she  had  begun  to  be  acknowledged 
in  the  family  as  a  young  woman,  her  mother  had 
seemed  to  have  little  concern  for  her  proceedings. 
But  when  Mary  was  twenty-three  there  began  to  be 
curious  dinner  parties  of  carefully  selected  guests.  By 
carefully  selected  is  meant  guests  who  definitely 
attained  to  the  Belstock  standard.  Mary  believed  that , 
in  his  own  light-hearted  way,  her  father  was  moving 
as  well  as  her  mother. 

Precisely  what  was  her  mother's  attitude  towards 
herself  at  this  time  she  did  not  know.  There  had  never 
been  any  acknowledgment,  or  any  sign  that  there  was 
consciousness  of  a  need  for  acknowledgment,  of  what 
as  a  child  she  had  done  to  correct  the  relationship 
between  her  brothers  and  their  mother.  Mary  had 
lost  something,  and  was  glad  to  have  lost  it.  But  she 
believed  that  her  mother  continued  suspicious.  Only 
when  she  began  to  grow  up  did  it  occur  to  her  that  her 
mother  regarded  her  much  as  her  own  contemporaries 
did.  She  sent  men  from  her  side  to  theirs.  The  men 
were  taken.     But  the  takers  were  not  grateful. 

Mrs.  Belstock,  however,  if  Mary  understood  her 
mother  aright — was  conscious,  as  all  Bel  stocks  have 
always  been  conscious,  of  her  duty.  It  was  her  duty 
to  see  her  daughter  settled.  Well,  her  daughter  should 
be  settled  ;  first  of  all  she  should  go  in  and  out  of  their 
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society  picking  up  impressions,  having  created  in  her 
values,  criterions ;  then  the  right  people  should  be 
brought  into  contact  with  her. 

It  should  be  understood  quite  clearly  here  and  now 
that  the  Belstocks  were  innocent  of  any  mere  vulgar 
social  ambition.  They  felt  they  had  a  prerogative- 
They  honoured — they  could  not  be  honoured.  That 
was  the  principle  on  which  the  first  John  Belstock  had 
established  the  name.  They  had  no  more  reason  to 
beg  for  an  alliance  than  had  the  most  illustrious  house 
in  Europe. 

But  there  were,  of  course,  certain  people  who  better 
deserved  the  honour  than  others.  And  it  was  these 
people  who  were  encouraged  to  come  to  Laurel  wood. 
Mary  read  the  design  at  once,  and  afterwards  was 
sometimes  chagrined,  sometimes  a  little  amused  by  it. 

"  Well !  Well !  "  her  father  would  cry,  laughing  at 
her,  "  have  you  lost  your  heart  yet  ?  Waiting  for  a 
king,  or  going  to  put  up  with  a  prince,  eh — eh  ?  " 
Most  of  his  remarks  ended  in  that  form  of  question. 
"  Well,  don't  let  him  be  a  German  prince — no  money  !  " 
For  that  was  the  talk  apropos  of  Victoria's  penchant 
forobscure  Teutonic  alliances 

V 

It  was  at  one  of  these  dinners  that  Mary  met  Lewis 
Arundel.  He  was  not  there  as  an  eligible,  but  as 
companion  to  his  brother,  who  was  very  much  an 
eligible,  being  Sir  Henry  Arundel,  Bart. — Henry  had 
asked  if  he  might  bring  Lewis — "  who's  home  at 
present  from  those  confounded  interminable  wanderings 
of  his. "  Henry  Arundel  Mary  dismissed  at  first  glance, 
to  the  annoyance  of  her  mother — curiously  enough  not 
because  Arundel  was  so  much  a  prize,  as  because, 
instinctively,  she  felt  her  daughter's  decision  to  be  a 
rebuff  to  her  own  judgment.  For  this  curious  woman, 
who  had  earlier  hungered  for  her  children's  confidence, 
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now  longed  to  find  herself  a  parent  with  a  real  sense  of 
her  children's  various  needs.  There  were  only  a 
certain  number  of  men  who  would  ever  be  eligible  for 
alliance  to  a  Belstock,  but  she  prided  herself  on  recog- 
nizing which  among  those  men  would  be  found  sym- 
pathetic by  her  daughter.  Mary's  mother  had  refused 
to  consider  a  Lestrange,  though  the  Lestranges  were 
the  oldest  family  in  the  county  and  most  nearly  attained 
to  the  Belstock  ideals — because  she  thought  him  too 
vain  and  trivial  to  excite  Mary's  interest.  But  she 
had  found  the  baronet,  whose  father  had  been  a  friend 
of  her  own  father,  the  squireen,  a  pleasant,  well-bred 
and  sufficiently  well-educated  person,  with  vague 
parliamentary  ambitions,  and  a  leaning  towards  the 
Liberalism  beginning  to  be  so  characteristic  of  Wales 
and  that  was  so  traditional  in  the  Belstock  family. 

She  was  displeased  when  her  quick  eye  met  Mary's 
and  read  her  daughter's  estimate.  Her  displeasure 
was,  however,  a  little  relieved  when  she  discovered  that 
the  girl's  interest  in  Henry's  brother  was  already 
aroused.  For  while  Henry  was  eligible,  Lewis  could 
probably  be  made  so.  In  a  flash  she  was  refashioning 
the  future.  Henry,  with  his  lukewarm  Liberalism, 
could  put  Lewis  into  the  seat  instead  of  himself. 

This  man,  home  from  those  confounded  interminable 
wanderings  of  his,  was  of  the  kind  which,  looking 
across  a  room,  seems  at  once,  by  the  quickness  of  the 
emotions  shown  in  the  face,  the  vividness  of  the 
personality — giving  the  effect  of  flashes — to  focus  the 
attention  of  everybody  there.  He  was  smiling  out  of 
his  dark  liquid  eyes  and  looking — one  would  say — 
pleasurably  at  Mary  ;  also  he  was  coming  nearer — 
separating  her  with  his  eye,  and  letting  her  see  that  he 
did  so.  Mrs.  Belstock,  who  could  act  quickly  when 
there  was  the  occasion,  rearranged  certain  pairs,  and 
Lewis  took  the  girl  down. 

And  I  believe  the  thing  progressed.     You  might  say 
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like  a  house  on  fire,  for  there  was  plenty  of  flame  and 
heat.  Mary,  for  all  her  wisdom,  had  remained  in  part  a 
child.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  be  told  she  was  one 
still.  Arundel  knew  quite  enough  not  to  trade  with 
the  currency  of  that  Argentine  from  which  he  had 
lately  returned.  But  he  could  always  stand  up  on  an 
horizon  behind  which  the  golden  suns  of  the  Faraway 
rose  to  present  him  clearly  in  silhouette,  while  allowing 
him  to  keep  the  secret  of  his  eyes.  The  light  did  not 
fall  upon  his  face,  you  see.  In  that  way  have  many 
young  men  been  glamourous  figures  rather  than  beings 
or  persons — in  the  eyes  of  young  women. 

Mary,  as  the  affair  developed,  thought  that  she 
grew  more  sure.  He  is  all  my  fancy  painted  him,  she 
might  have  sung  had  she  chosen,  in  the  quavering 
accents  of  some  great  aunt.  As  has  been  acknowledged 
on  his  behalf,  he  did  not  talk  about  his  confounded 
interminable  wanderings.  Of  people  who  do  it  is 
apt  to  be  found  that  their  speech,  like  their  travels, 
take  on  the  quality  of  confounded  interminable 
wanderings. 

But  the  girl  remembered  all  the  time  that  here  was  a 
man  who  had  done  something — by  which  she  meant 
something  with  his  body,  something  in  which  his  sheer 
masculine  quality  of  physical  force  had  overcome 
opposing  forces  of  nature  which,  had  she  challenged 
them,  would  have  beaten  her  down  and  done  it  easily. 

Women  are  like  that,  and  not  only  women ;  we  all 
admire  in  others  the  things  that  we  lack  ourselves. 
But  when  the  wise  of  the  earth  gather  to  talk  of 
governance  by  the  sexes,  they  cease  to  talk  wisely  when 
they  forget  the  place  of  mere  muscle. 

VI 

This  romance  prospered.  He  came  there  often.  I 
ought  to  have  said  that  about  this  time  the  Belstocks 
bought  a  country  house  on  the  Welsh  border  not  many 
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miles  away  from  the  birthplace  of  the  original  John  of 
the  name.  The  idea  of  going  there  appealed  to  that 
feudal  instinct  which  battled  so  persistently  with  the 
nonconformist  in  John  the  third.     "  My  own  country." 

Well,  Arundel  went  down  there.  The  quickness  of 
the  air  blowing  over  those  high  moors,  the  newness  of 
the  scene,  its  remoteness,  its  qualities  of  beauty  and 
surprise,  all  gave  speed  and  lightness  to  Mary's 
emotions.  It  was  a  gay,  swift  passion  that  she  spent  on 
Arundel.  I  believe  it  was  there  on  that  moor,  in  an 
April  atmosphere  of  returning  life,  buds  quick  and  birds 
high,  that  he  asked  her  to  marry  him.  Her  answer 
was  really  astonishing  ;  it  astonished  him,  it  astonished 
her. 

Remember  she  must  have  known  his  request  was 
coming.  She'd  let  him  single  her  out,  sail  across  to 
her  in  a  room  full  of  people,  like  a  ship  going  to  her  own 
moorings.     And  then  this  answer  ! 

"Why?" 

There  was  a  strange  flush  in  cheek  but  no  tremor  in 
lip.  Begging  ?  Asking  to  be  told  because  a  girl  likes 
to  hear  all  that — his  hopes,  his  fears,  the  certainty  of 
happiness  she  would  give  him  if  she'd  marry  him  ? 
I  don't  think  so.  The  attitude  was  much  more  one  of 
true  curiosity.  Afterwards  she  knew  that  it  was  that 
old  essential  wisdom  of  hers  getting  to  work  again 
suddenly — at  the  last  minute  you  might  say — after  a 
long  trance  into  which  it  and  her  other  faculties  had 
been  flung  by  that  eye  of  his  and  the  glamourous 
thought  of  his  confounded  interminable  wanderings. 
Why  ?  Why  should  they  marry  ?  She  found  him 
charming  literally ;  he  was  often,  but  not  always 
fascinating.  He  was  certainly  much  more  arresting  to 
her  senses  than  any  other  man  she  had  met.  In  fact  if 
he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him  the  week  after  their  first 
meeting  it  is  very  unlikely  that  there'd  be  this  story  to 
tell.     For  at  that  time  the  question  hadn't  formed ; 
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her  eyes  were  dancing  in  the  glamour  of  those  con- 
founded interminable  wanderings.  But  now  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  him — "  accustomed  "  to  him  ! — it 
itself  gave  the  show  away  ! 

After  her  question  she  felt  very  old  suddenly  and 
very  tired.  She  was  listening  to  all  his  protestations, 
and  the  man  was  eloquent  because  he  was  feeling  it  all 
pretty  badly.  I  don't  suppose  she  was  the  first 
woman  he'd  talked  to  like  that,  but  he  was  in  deadly 
earnest  this  time. 

"  Why  ?  Why  ?  Can  you  ask  why  ?  Don't  you 
know — haven't  I  shown  you  ?  Because  I  want  you. 
1  don't  see  any  road  through  the  desert  of  the  future  if 
it  isn't  a  road  that  we're  on  together." 

She  was  looking  down.  Perhaps  she  was  a  bit 
ashamed  of  herself.  After  all  she'd  let  him  go  on  from 
day  to  day  .  .  .  and  now  she  was  sorry.  He  was 
entitled  to  say  that  she  was  playing  with  him,  making  a 
fool  of  him ;  that  she  was  a  dainty  collector  of  scalps, 
and  that  now  he'd  surrendered  his  she  would  be  looking 
about  her  for  the  next.  Yet  was  she  being  fair  to 
herself  ?  It  might  have  been  his  brother— but  no,  it 
could  never  have  been  his  brother. 

It  ended  in  her  asking  him  to  let  it  stand  over. 
She'd  let  him  know.  But  she  was  afraid.  ...  The 
man  was  a  man  with  limitations  of  perception  and 
judgment,  but  he  knew  enough  to  understand  what 
that  meant.  He  went  away  and  back  to  town  that 
afternoon.     She  was  to  write  in  a  few  days. 

It  was  a  melancholy  Mary  who  lived  through  the 
next  forty-eight  hours,  and  it  was  a  very  perplexed 
one.  Remember,  it  was  a  case  of  a  girl  enjoying  a 
relationship  with  a  man  so  long  as  it  never  reached 
the  dreadful  climax  of  a  proposal.  There  were  plenty 
of  women  who  could  have  said,  "  Isn't  all  this  so 
charming  that  we'd  only  spoil  it  by  any  greater 
emotional    concentration  ?     Let    us    be    butterflies, 
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you  and  I.  Why  need  we  come  face  to  face  yet  with 
any  question  of  a  life-long  association  ?  Isn't  the 
present  good  enough — so  good  in  fact — that  we  can 
leave  the  future  out  of  reckoning  ?  "  That  was 
a  comprehensible  position,  even  if  it  could  never  be 
Mary's.  But  Mary  wasn't  a  butterfly,  temperament- 
ally or  otherwise.  And  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
resolve  her  position  or  find  any  precedent  for  it. 
For  she  had  really  been  attracted  by  this  man.  She 
had  gone  into  the  affair  knowing  how  it  might  end — 
at  the  beginning  even  hoping  that  it  would  end  as  in 
fact  it  had  ended.  She  hadn't  meant  to  play — she 
hated  play.  Play  did  not  fit  with  her  habit  of  con- 
templation, her  young  wisdom.  She  had  to  put  the 
thing  boldly,  meant  to  marry  him  when  he  chose  to 
ask  her ;  and  then  suddenly  her  eyes  were  opened. 
She  saw  her  peril.  And  that  question — that  blessed 
question  as  she  decided  to  call  it  afterwards — rose  up 
in  her  mind.     "  Why  ?  " 

The  question,  being  a  question,  was  indecisive  ;  the 
fact  of  the  question  being  unquestionable  was  decisive 
enough  in  all  conscience.  If  she  could  ask  it,  if  she 
could  hesitate,  if  she  could  look  back  and  find  that  the 
glamour  was  spent,  and  could  look  forward  and  see 
that  the  future  was  no  longer  a  vision  but  a  specula- 
tion— then  she  could  not  truly  love  this  man. 

She  was  very  sorry,  she  wrote,  it  was  all  her  fault. 
She  was  one  of  the  girls,  she  supposed,  who  did  not 
at  first  understand  their  own  feelings.  But  she  under- 
stood now.  And  because  she  liked  him  so  much,  she 
must  tell  him  that  she  could  never  marry  him. 


Chapter   V 


Like  most  young  virgins  who  have  escaped  from  such 
an  experience  as  Mary's  had  been,  that  lady  became 
now  most  astonishingly  circumspect  in  her  relations 
with  men,  and  in  the  meantime  she  sat  down  to  come 
to  some  idea  of  what  had  happened.  Now  she  was 
a  wise  woman  in  a  way  that  a  woman  is  wise — that 
is  she  was  intuitionally  so,  rather  than  logically. 
The  advantage  of  intuition  is  that  you  get  there  at 
once ;  the  disadvantage  is  that  you  don't  quite  know 
how  you  got  there.  The  fact  of  arrival  is  undoubted  ; 
the  process  of  arriving  is  a  blur,  as  all  recollections  of 
swift  journeys  are.  She  could  not  point  to  incidents 
as  making  a  change  in  her  attitude  for  or  against 
Arundel.  But  that  attitude  seemed  on  the  retina  of 
her  spiritual  eye  to  have  the  figure  of  an  arch.  There 
had  been  a  rise  and  a  decline.  Well,  jthe  thing  could 
never  happen  again.  Her  part  in  life  was  now  fixed  ; 
men  could  come  to  her  with  their  confidences.  She 
couldn't  help  that.  But  they  must  understand  her 
total  impersonality.  She  was  a  confidante,  but  a  sex- 
less one.  She  bandied  the  word  "  pal,"  and  tried  to 
believe.  But  Mary  was  really  too  wise  a  woman  to 
deceive  herself.  She  was  perfectly  aware,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  fact  at  last,  that  the  Arundel  affair  had 
broken  down,  not  because  she  had  let  it,  but  because 
Arundel  had  let  it.  She  hadn't  been  bored  by  the 
confounded  interminable  wanderings  ;  only  they  hadn't 
been  confounded  or  interminable  enough.  There 
hadn't  been  too  much  muscle — there  hadn't  been 
enough.     She  would  always  escape  if  she  could  from 
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whatever  relationship  she  had  made  with  a  man — 
every  woman  not  bent  on  the  commercial  marriage 
would  do  the  same.  She  would  always  get  away 
if  she  could.  It  was  the  man's  job  to  see  that  she 
didn't. 

When  a  woman  begins  to  look  for  dominance  her 
lovers,  for  the  most  part,  can  begin  to  look  out  for 
trouble. 

Mary's  mother  had  observed  the  Arundel  episode 
first  with  approval,  then  with  a  pleasant  anticipation  ; 
when  the  end  came  she  was  angry,  and  yet  her  feeling 
was  rather  one  of  the  old  chagrin  than  of  disappoint- 
ment. For  she  waited  for  a  confidence  that  did  not 
come.  Once  she  looked  hopefully  with  a  genuinely 
melting  eye  in  Mary's  direction.  But  Mary  feared  to 
speak,  though  she  wished  (for  her  mother's  sake,  not 
her  own)  that  she  had  been  able.  After  that  Mrs. 
Belstock  went  about  the  house  with  a  hard  glint  in 
her  eye  and  a  cold  speech  for  her  daughter.  Out- 
wardly, of  course,  nothing  had  happened  and  they 
went  out  calling  and  teaing  agreeably  enough. 
Mary's  father  had  challenged  her  once  in  his  amiably 
mocking  way. 

"  Where's  the  ring — what  ?  Not  got  it  yet,  eh  ? 
Ha !  Ha !  Don't  want  to  say  all  in  our  mind, 
eh  ?  eh  ?  " 

So  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  matter  dropped, 
while  Mrs.  Belstock  was  content  with  silence.  But 
Mary's  mind  speculated  interminably.  She  supposed 
she  would  never  marry  now.  Every  man  who  wanted 
her  would  fail  to  convince  her  that  she  wanted  him. 

She  was  still  in  this  mood  when  one  night  she  learnt 
that  her  father  proposed  to  bring  home  a  man  from 
his  own  market  with  whom  he  was  doing  much  busi- 
ness. Mary  was  going  out  to  the  Scotts,  wasn't  she  ? 
There  was  no  need  to  stay  at  home  that  night.  It 
was  only  one  of  those  people  that  your  father  had  to 
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ask  very  occasionally.  But  Mary  had  to  acknowledge 
that  the  engagement  referred  to  was  for  the  next 
night. 

And  that  evening,  just  before  eight,  there  was 
Crossford  walking  into  the  room.  And  that,  I  think, 
must  certainly  have  been  the  first  time  that  she  saw 
him. 


Chapter   VI 


The  thing  had  become  a  saga  on  the  market.  Grey- 
templed  men  with  twisted  face  muscles  used  to  talk  ; 
you  know  the  kind — you  find  they  inclined  to  slouch 
in  middle  life.  They're  still  about  the  market,  but 
getting  pressed  slowly  out  towards  the  fringe.  Frayed 
shirt-cuffs,  nothing  serious,  but  just  that  need  of  a 
pair  of  scissors  occasionally  to  remove  the  tale-bearers. 
At  home  they  keep  to  their  gardens  and  well  off  the 
golf  links.  They're  not  to  be  found  on  Llandudno 
pier  on  Saturday  nights  with  their  wives  in  gorgeous 
semi-neglige\  Well,  those  are  they — the  failures  that 
have  been  knocked  out  once,  but  have  been  back  again 
at  the  game  for  some  years  without  recovering  the 
old  place.  A  man,  you  know,  is  allowed  three  bites 
at  the  apple  of  Fortune  in  this  Weftport  market  of 
ours.  After  that  it's  the  night  for  ever.  We  don't 
know  more  of  him  then :  he's  outside.  We  hear  he's 
holding  some  precarious  insurance  agency,  and  for 
old  times  sake  we  re-insure  our  own  valuable  lives. 
But  often  he  has  passed  out  of  them  for  ever. 

But  now  I'm  speaking  of  those  others — those  grey, 
shabby  fellows,   those    ghosts   of   their  own   prime, 
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those  shadows  of  their  own  brief  glory,  who  still  encum- 
ber the  outer  places  of  "  the  Flags,"  wander  in  and 
out  of  the  "  Pig  Trough  "  talking  the  slang  and  double 
argot  of  the  market,  when  others  happier  than  they 
are  glad  to  forget  and  talk  golf ;  who  still  haunt  the 
"  Room  "  when  the  better  circumstanced  are  puffing 
after-lunch  coronas. 

It  is  the  mark  of  the  failures  surely  that  they've 
no  alternative  to  the  subject  matter  of  their  talk. 
Their  nervous  speech  is  always  of  shop,  shop,  shop. 
They  try — poor  self-deceivers — to  imagine  themselves 
the  men  they  used  to  be.  Markets  do  not  now  come 
crashing  to  a  new  doom  at  the  word  of  one  of  these 
poor  things.  But  the  assumption  that  they  might 
remains.  These  men  picture  recovery — the  younger 
of  them.  But  young  and  old  have  their  natural  sus- 
picions of  the  balance  of  the  hub  on  which  the  wheel 
of  fortune  spins  ;  they  have  that  uneasiness,  too,  in 
the  presence  of  the  successful  which  is  deeper  than 
mere  hate.  They  have  an  almost  miraculously 
accurate  knowledge  of  every  spill  any  man  ever  had 
who  ever  worked  where  they  work ;  and  their 
treasury  of  facts  about  the  kings  of  the  market  to-day 
must  be  pretty  well  complete,  for  they  carry  the 
exchange  principle  into  their  dealings,  in  gossip  and 
barter,  tale  for  tale.  And  yours  must  be  the  better 
of  theirs  if  anything  is  to  pass.  In  this  kind  of  trade 
though,  if  the  story  is  to  be  highly  priced  it  must  be 
discreditable  to  the  hero  of  it.  There  is,  for  instance, 
no  particular  "  enquiry  "  for  anecdote  in  exaltation 
of  the  generosity  of  Bruce,  the  virtual  controller  of 
the  Egyptian  market.  But  if  you'd  s*en  him  prowling 
Railway  Street  just  before  the  last  train,  dropping 
in  and  out  of  American  bars,  and  in  company  of  men 
whom  the  market  knows  nothing  of,  you  have 
something  which  commands  a  ready  sale.  Spite 
and  envy,  spite  and   envy,  those  old  most  natural 
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weaknesses  of  the  elbowed  aside  are  here  as  they  are 
everywhere. 

And  one  could  learn  things  wandering  in  and  out 
of  these  failures,  standing  near  the  "  Ring  "  or  on  the 
old  balcony — the  balcony  on  which,  too,  the  embryo 
cotton  salesman,  not  yet  elevated  and  possessed  of  a 
ticket  of  admission  to  the  Ring,  was  wont  to  stand 
importantly  copying  figures  from  the  nearer  of  the 
two  blackboards.  Yes,  pausing  and  nodding  and 
taking  here  and  there  a  whisper,  one  could  come  to  a 
good  deal  of  odd  information  about  the  well-dressed 
men  in  their  morning  coats  or  dressy  sporting  tweeds, 
who  pushed  their  way  down  the  steps  towards  the 
"  Ring  " — and  whose  coming  made  market  manipu- 
lators, already  there,  pause  in  their  work  in  order 
to  see  what  the  arrival  of  these  manipulators  por- 
tended. The  Defeated,  watching  these  victors,  knew 
everything. 

"  That  ?  That's  Carbury.  Not  much  of  a  feller. 
Used  to  do  business  with  him  myself.  Served  his  time 
in  the  same  office  as  I  did.  We  never  thought  him 
worth  much.  But  he'd  the  usual  influence,  and — 
well,  you  know  what  this  world  is."  There  was  often 
an  odd  mixture  of  man-of-the-world  tolerance  with  a 
very  ready  and  ever  eager  depreciation. 

It  was  one  of  these  men — Fortescue,  who  now  dealt 
in  pickings  and  samples,  a  loosely  figured  creature  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  gentleman  still  left,  but  with  eyes 
that  spent  most  of  their  time  looking  at  the  top  button 
of  your  waistcoat, — it  was  this  Fortescue  who  was  the 
best  man  to  draw  upon  when  Crossford  had  thrust 
past  him  into  the  ring. 

"  Oh  yes — Prosperity  they  call  him  now.  And, 
of  course,  if  you  like  to  do  things  the  way  he  did 
them.  .  .  .  He  wasn't  always  where  he  is.  Not 
him.  Don't  I  remember  ?  He's  on  top  now,  swung 
himself  through  the  skylight.     But  he'd  got  to  start 
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up  a  ladder  from  the  beginning  before  that.  And  I 
can  remember  him  there.  Yes."  He  smiled  very 
sourly.  Still  here  was  light  of  a  kind,  and  one  let 
him  go  on. 

"  Ugly  little  swine.  None  of  that  paunch  then. 
Dirty  nails  and  bad  teeth — inclined  to  spit.  I  remem- 
ber there  was  a  wort  on  his  hand — he  used  to  rub  it 
against  his  conk.  He  wasn't  very  inviting  I  can  tell 
you." 

II 

And  I  gathered  that  this  was  the  creature  who  was 
found  on  that  first  morning  in  Redward's  sale  room, 
where  our  friend,  Fortescue,  was  in  the  course  of 
serving  that  virtuous  apprenticeship,  the  after  results 
of  which  were  apparently  so  indifferently  rewarded. 

(Somehow  you  never  thought  of  Fortescue  as  being 
of  the  class  for  which  consciousness  of  virtue  is  its 
own  reward.) 

The  head  sample  man  at  that  time  at  Redward's  was 
Michael  Kelly,  and  it  was  he  who  found  that  imp  of 
evil  standing  there  in  the  saleroom. 

"  What  are  yer  up  to  ?  Where's  yer  sample  ?  " 
The  idea  was,  of  course,  that  he'd  been  sent  across  by 
some  other  house  with  a  sample  of  cotton. 

"  Ain't  got  one,"  says  the  imp. 

"  Then  whatcher  want  'ere  ?  Out  yer  get.  Hoof 
it  quick." 

But  the  boy  didn't  hoof  it,  though  he  did  retreat — 
only  he  retreated  further  into  the  saleroom. 

"  I've  come  after  a  job,"  he  said  a  bit  sullenly  (the 
sullenness  being  by  way  of  reproof  to  Kelly),  "  and 
I'm  goin'  to  get  'un."  (That  by  way  of  recapturing 
his  own  sovereignty — perhaps  even  by  way  of  exalting 
it.) 

"  No  yer  not.  Yer  get  outer  'ere  afore  Oi  shifts  yer 
out.    That's  very  sure." 
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But  all  that  the  boy  does  is  to  retreat  still  further 
into  the  saleroom.  He  was  now  near  to  that  end  of 
the  counter  where  the  staple  was  examined.  At  that 
point  was  the  best  "  cotton  light." 

The  room  itself  was  a  big  one,  oblong  in  shape,  and 
with  a  high  platform  in  the  middle  for  stacking  sam- 
ples ;  while  on  two  sides  of  the  chamber,  under  the 
windows — and  there  were  as  much  window  space  as 
could  well  be  contrived — was  the  counter  on  which 
the  samples  were  opened  and  examined.  The  boy 
had  now  retreated  to  a  point  where  the  counter  ran — 
still  under  windows — into  a  small  partitioned-off  space 
with  a  desk  in  its  back  folds.  Incidental  to  the 
arrangement  of  this  partition  was  a  post  running 
from  ceiling  to  floor  against  the  counter.  The  post 
was  there  as  a  means  of  locking  a  door  against  it  if 
necessary,  but  actually  the  door  was  never  used. 

Now,  if  you  believe  in  signs  of  character  showing 
themselves  in  the  young,  here's  your  chance  of  saying 
that  "  the  quickness  of  mind  which  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished our  friend '* 

The  boy  had  caught  the  significance  to  himself  of 
the  post.  (I'm  not  so  sure  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  had  not  reconnoitred  the  position  earlier  and  was 
retreating  now  of  set  purpose,  knowing,  as  the  saying 
is,  what  he  was  doing.)  That,  anyhow,  was  Fort- 
escue's  idea.  And  what  does  he  do  now  but  run  a 
pace  and  then  wind  his  arms  about  that  post. 

"  Come  on  out  of  this,"  says  Kelly,  bustling  up  and 
seeing  the  game.  But  Kelly  appeared  stronger  than 
he  really  was — those  arms  of  his  that  looked  neat 
enough  under  a  coat  were  a  bit  reedy — strong  enough 
for  shifting  samples,  but  not  so  useful  in  shifting  intrud- 
ing and  determined  boys.  He  went  up,  nevertheless, 
easily  and  caught  this  boy  at  the  neck,  pulled  without 
result  and  then,  getting  down  to  it,  flung  his  arms 
about  the  lad's  waist.     But  the  first  jerk  did  not  have 
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any  effect  at  all  (I'm  not  sure  that  all  this  hadn't  been 
within  the  consideration  of  the  thoughtful  youth. 
I  suspect  him,  long  headed  little  brute  that  he  must 
always  have  been,  of  inspecting  Kelly  carefully  "days 
before,  comparing  him  with  the  sample  men  of  such  other 
houses  as  were  found  suitable  for  consideration  as 
employers  ;  and  I  can  credit  our  boy  with  looking 
further,  plumbing  psychological  depths,  measuring 
character,  and  finding  in  Kelly's  outline  and  rather 
watery  eyes  something  that  promised  well  for  an 
attacker). 

Having  jerked  and  failed,  Kelly  stood  there,  while 
for  a  moment  he  considered  this  determined  adver- 
sary. The  thing  was  not  as  simple  as  it  had  seemed — 
I  mean  not  merely  that  the  physical  problem  was  less 
simple,  but  that  the  psychological  was.  The  mind  of 
Kelly  dimly  apprehended  certain  mystical  forces  that 
seemed  to  be  at  work  and  to  be  opposing  him.  This 
small,  mean  and  disagreeable-looking  boy  began  to 
wear  the  aspect  of  a  portent. 

But  the  man  wasn't  beaten  yet,  if  he  had  lost 
confidence  ;  he  flung  himself  forward  grabbing  the 
boy's  arm,  and  trying  to  carry  him  with  him  in  the  rush. 

"  Oi'll  'ave  yer  out  yer  little  brute.  Or  Oi'll  get 
the  police  onter  yer,"  he  shouted  between  his  breaths. 

"  Get  'em  !  Get  'em — that's  all !  What  have  I 
done  ?  I'm  not  stealing,"  cried  the  boy  also  breath- 
ing hard.  The  blood  vessels  were  swollen  to  bursting 
in  his  ugly  little  face.  "  Oi  thought  the  little  swine 
was  going  to  blow  up,"  Kelly  said  afterwards. 

"  What  'ave  yer  done  ?  We'll  soon  learn  yer  what 
yer've  done.  This  time  yer  go  out.  Oi've  tried  to 
'elp  yer  out  gently  "  (a  contemptuous  or  even  derisive 
snort  here  from  the  boy).  "  But  this  time  Oi'm  done 
with  yer,"  and  he  sprang  on  the  boy  again,  cuffing 
him  and  striking  at  the  dirty  laced  fingers  which  made 
a  chain  round  the  post.    And  this  time,  for  a  moment, 
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the  boy  lost  his  grip,  tried  to  recover  it  and  then, 
suddenly,  crashed  groundwards. 

Ill 

And  it  was  at  that  moment  that  the  infinitely  mild 
countenance  of  the  then  principal,  the  tall,  gentle,  but 
extraordinarily  shrewd  old  Scot,  Redward,  was  seen 
peering  curiously  and  entirely  without  criticism  or 
impatience  at  the  violent  scene.  During  the  first 
moment  of  this  benevolent  scrutiny  the  sample  man 
had  not  discovered  his  chief's  presence,  but  the  boy  had 
seen  it  at  once  (just  like  the  little  brute),  and  was  up  on 
his  feet  right  away  and  dusting  the  grime  from  his 
trousers.  He  stood  there  drenched  with  perspiration 
and  breathing  fast,  but  giving  all  his  attention  to  the 
big  old  man  regarding  him  so  amiably.  He  was,  you 
may  be  sure,  already  banking  on  that  air  of  benevolence. 

"  May  I  ask,  Kelly " 

Kelly  turned  about  in  quick  confusion. 

"  Yes,  sir.  It's  that  lad,  sir.  Came  in  'ere.  Wouldn't 
go  out.  Tried  'is  fancy  tricks  on  me.  Was  tying 
'imself  round  that  there  post,  sir.     Said " 

"  Yes  ?  And  what  precisely  did  he  say  ?  "  asked 
the  old  gentleman  curiously. 

"  I  only  said  I'd  come  to  try  to  get  a  job,  sir,"  put  in 
the  boy.  "  I  been  all  round  the  market.  Couldn't 
get  in  anywhere.  Nobody 'd  have  me.  I'd  been 
trying  for  days,  sir " 

'  'E  never  told  me  any  of  that,"  said  Kelly  sullenly. 

"  No,  of  course  I  didn't,"  put  in  the  youth.  "  I  only 
say  that  to  principals."  ("  'Is  cheek  !  "  says  Kelly 
afterwards.) 

"  And,"  questioned  Mr.  Redward,  piqued,  yet  still 
shrewd  in  his  judgment  of  the  situation,  "  you  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  be  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Why  ?  " 
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"  'Cause  it's  a  proper  good  trade,  sir,  and  'cause  my 
father  was  in  it." 

"  Your  father — who  is  he  ?  " 

"  He's  dead — ten  year."  There  was  no  use  made  of 
this  easy  opening  for  a  snivel,  and  perhaps  old 
Redward,  being,  as  has  been  said,  a  shrewd  cove, 
gave  full  marks  for  this  part  of  the  examination. 

"  Ah,  yes,  dead  is  he  ?  And  you  want  to  earn  a 
living.     What  about  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Cleans  offices — at  Centre  House." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  old  Redward, increasing  in  blandness 
of  manner.     "  And  you  wish  to  help  her  ?  " 

"  That's  about  the  size  of  it,  sir." 

"  Quite  so.  Quite  so.  Creditable — quite."  This 
wasn't  really  aimed  at  Kelly,  though  that  hard-working 
individual  must  have  thought  that  he  wasn't  being 
supported  properly. 

"  And  now — your  father — where  did  he  work  ?  " 
asked  old  Redward. 

"Cotton  porter.  Ball,  Box  and  Co."  (pronounced 
Ko.)  "twenty-seven  years,  sir." 

Old  Redward  nodded.  He  was  rather  pleased.  I 
suppose  he  thought  that  here  was  an  argument  for  the 
establishment  in  the  family  of  the  tradition  of  faithful 
service.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  confirm  the 
claim  by  asking  Ball. 

"  And  if  Mr.  Ball  confirms  what  you  say  about  your 
father,  and  I  decide  to  give  you  a  trial  here,  you'd  like 
to  have  it  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  up  suddenly.  "  I  would  and  all, 
sir." 

"  Very  well,  and  now  your  name."  It  was  curious 
how  that  detail  had  been  left  out,  especially  considering 
that  that  precise  bi-syllable  was  not  to  be  insignificant 
in  the  history  of  this  trade  into  which  it  was  being 
introduced — or,  as  we  should  say,  out  of  compliment 
to  the  father,  re-introduced  ;  and  considering  still  more 
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the  character  that  the  name  was  to  acquire  within  the 
walls  where  now  it  was  being  quoted. 

"  Edward  Crossford,  sir."  ("  Why  couldn't  'e  say 
'  Ted '  ?  "  thought  Kelly,  who  seemed  to  discover  in  the 
avoidance  of  diminutives  some  subtle  betrayal  of  those 
democratic  principles  which  presumably  should  already 
have  won  the  allegiance  of  this  very  young  working 
man.) 

"  Crossford,  eh  ?  "  says  old  Redward.  "  Very  well, 
Crossford.  You  will  be  taken  on  probation  at  a 
remuneration  of  five  shillings  a  week.  If  you  learn  to 
be  useful  that  wage  will  be  advanced.  Kelly,  you'd 
better  take  him  in  hand." 

Mr.  Redward  had  never  been  known  to  make  a  joke, 
but  there  was  possibly  a  glint  in  his  eye  as  he  said  these 
last  words.  For  he  must  have  remembered  that  once 
already  Kelly  had  literally  taken  the  boy  in  hand. 

The  principal  went  away,  leaving  sample  man  and 
boy  together. 

Kelly  eyed  his  new  colleague  with  unfavourable 
observation.  "  Little  swine.  All  'is  cheek.  An' — 
What  a  fool  Oi'm  goin'  ter  look,"  was  his  thought. 
Then  he  spoke. 

"  'Ere  now  young  feller.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
all  as  you've  told  the  boss.  Oi,"  his  mind  began  to 
swell  a  bit,  "  Oi  moight-er-'ave  'elped  you." 

The  boy  looked  his  new  director  up  and  down 
keenly. 

"  I  only  tell  all  that  to  principals.     I  said  it  afore." 

"  I  only  tell  all  that  to  principals."  That,  if  you 
want  it  in  so  many  words,  was  the  foundation  of  all  that 
came  after.  I'm  sure  of  that.  There  is  a  type  of  mind 
that  recognizes  at  once  the  disparity  between  inferior 
mentalities  and  its  own.  From  the  beginning  it  finds 
its  equals  only  among  "  the  principals,"  and  it  will  only 
speak  to  its  equals.  This  early  familiarity  with  the 
spiritual  quality,  and  even  the  mere  habits  of  the  men 
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who  rule  instead  of  being  ruled,  is  of  course,  the  best 
preparation  for  being  a  ruler  yourself. 

IV 
I  don't  know  very  much  about  poor,  colourless 
Kelly,  with  his  girl  that  he  used  to  perambulate  London 
Street  with  of  an  evening  looking  gigglingly  into  baby 
linen  shop  windows,  but  I'm  pretty  sure  that  even  in 
those  first  few  minutes  with  young  Crossford  he  was 
uneasy.  Of  course  he  wasn't  prepared  to  admit 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  this  assurance,  this  talk  of 
only  speaking  to  principals,  was  well — it  was  unnerving. 
I've  a  theory  that  we  get  our  terrors  from  the  looking- 
glass  of  the  future  mirroring  the  past.  Or  is  life  really 
capable  sometimes  of  producing  a  vacuum  in  which 
there  is  no  resistance  of  time,  and  in  which  we  are  as 
much  aware  of  the  gibbering  horrors  still  half  a  century 
away,  as  of  the  hideous  things  within  reach  ? 

Here  was  that  poor  youngish  man  born  to  be  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  not  resenting  his  lot  particularly — 
until  now.  And  here  was  this  portent  of  a  boy. 
Kelly  eyed  the  lad  searchingly  as  if  for  all  the  world  he 
sought  a  weakness,  an  uncovered  spot.  But  this 
young  Achilles  did  not  seem  to  have  a  heel. 

The  situation  was  becoming  charged,  but  rescue  was 
at  hand — and  now  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  tall, 
rather  sturdy  youth,  the  effect  of  whose  oddly  cherubic 
contours  were  ill-supported  by  the  contemptuous  eye 
with  which  he  regarded  the  world. 

This  person  appeared  to  be  one  Bert — sample  boy  ; 
or  as  he  immediately  decided  himself  to  be,  on  learning 
the  identity  of  the  new  arrival — head  sample  boy.  He 
flung  down  his  sample,  rubbed  a  sleeve  across  his  nose 
and  eyed  young  Crossford  with  the  quick  challenge 
which  vouth  deals. 

"  You'll  have  to  work  'ere  young  feller,"  he  said, 
meaning  you'll  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  my  work. 
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"  Oh,  yes.  But  that's  what  I'm  here  for,"  responded 
Edward  Crossford  calmly.  The  calm,  the  veiled 
insolence  produced  on  Bert  very  much  the  effect  which 
it  had  already  had  on  Kelly,  who  now  began  to  recapitu- 
late the  circumstances  of  Edward's  establishment  in  the 
firm.  He  did  this  in  his  own  way.  It  did  not  fit  his 
dignity  as  director  of  the  tasks,  not  only  of  Edward  but 
of  Bert,  to  communicate  to  the  latter  the  facts  direct. 
That  would  have  savoured  too  much  of  partnership. 
He  spoke  to — or  perhaps  the  manner  of  the  address  is 
suggested  better  by  saying  at, — Edward. 

"  Coming  in  'ere  and  kicking  an'  squealing — that's 
what  you  do  !  Like  a  child  !  'Owling  for  a  job. 
That's  'ow  you  does  it.  Till  the  boss  'ears  you.  Oi'm 
not  so  sure  that  you  didn't  count  on  'is  'earing." 

"  Of  course  I  counted  on  his  hearing,"  said  Edward. 
"  ThinkTm  a  fool  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  that  you  weren't,"  put  in 
Bert,  seizing  the  opportunity,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
fired  the  pleasantry  adopting  a  truculent  air  to  check 
Edward  should  he  decide  to  retaliate  with  a  fist. 

He  was  quite  as  unprepared  for  what  came  now  as 
Kelly  had  been  with  the  answer  he'd  got. 

'  You  wouldn't  ?  "  Edward  looked  Bert  up  and 
down  slowly.  "  When  I  speak  to  you,  you  can  give  me 
your  ideas.  But  as  I've  got  something  else  to  do  than 
be  bothered  with  you " 

Bert  looked  at  the  boy  unsteadily  ;  then  suddenly 
he  sprang  back  and  was  raising  a  sample — though  with 
a  hesitation  he  couldn't  understand  at  the  time — when 
a  clatter  of  feet  broke  in  on  the  argument,  and  a  moment 
later  the  head  salesman  was  coming  down  the  room  to 
begin  the  work  of  the  morning. 

Later  in  the  day  Bert  had  his  opportunity.  His  way 
of  taking  it  was  odd.  He  didn't  analyze  his  feelings — 
he'd  no  faculty  of  doing  so — but  if  you'd  had  the  job  of 
doing  it  for  him  you'd  have  found  a  good  deal  of  the 
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commoner  kind  of  assurance,  a  fair  conceit  of  himself, 
and  some  physical  courage — adaptable,  however,  only  in 
circumstances  that  were  perfectly  understood.  Of 
moral  courage  you'd  have  found  none.  Like  many 
people  of  his  class,  he  was  not  afraid  of  what  he  could 
see.  He  had  no  guts  for  pricking  an  abscess.  If  he 
fought  this  Edward  Crossford  he'd  probably  win. 
But  he'd  an  idea,  even  before  the  fight  began  that  it 
might  be  a  useless  victory.  He  wasn't  afraid  to  hit,  he 
certainly  wasn't  afraid  of  being  hit.  And  yet  he  did  go 
into  the  battle  fearful. 

V 

The  saleroom  was  empty  ;  everybody 'd  gone  home, 
including  Kelly.  Kelly,  with  a  notion  of  what  would  be 
happening,  was  not  displeased.  "  That  young  beggar 
wants  a  lesson.  .  .  .  Only  tells  these  things  to  prin- 
cipals !  "  It  was  odd  how  Kelly  always  came  back 
to  that. 

Bert  looked  at  the  boy,  who'd  his  own  idea,  it 
seemed,  of  arranging  samples. 

"  'Ere,"  says  Bert,  really  rather  relieved  at  such  an 
opening.  He'd  been  a  bit  uncertain  how  to  carry  on 
from  the  morning  in  face  of  this  new  boy's  rather 
unnerving  calm.  "  'Ere,  that  ain't  the  way  to  put 
them  samples  up." 

"  It's  the  way  I'm  going  to  do  it  anyhow,"  says 
Edward. 

"  What  yer  mean  ?  " 

Edward,  without  troubling  to  turn,  went  on  with  his 
work.  "  I  mean  what  I  says.  The  way  you've  been 
fixing  'em  is  a  fat-headed  way.  Can't  see  the  name  on 
them.  You  ought  to  have  them  so  that  you  can  pick 
out  any  you  want  even  if  it's  at  the  bottom." 

"  And  you've  come  to  teach  us,  'ave  yer  ?  Well,  see 
'ere,"  and  he  caught  Edward  round  the  waist.  "  I'll 
about  teach  you  somethin'   now !  "     And  he  began 
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pulling  the  younger  boy  back.  At  this  time  Bert  was  a 
head  taller  and  counted  himself  strong.  But  it  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  muscle  and  force  in  this  young 
Crossford.  And  there  was  that  unknown  quality,  that 
something  hidden  that  might  spring  out,  that  concealed 
weapon  ...  or  whatever  it  was. 

Edward  had  wriggled  about,  the  pair  were  in  one 
another's  arms,  each  struggling,  getting  in  a  blow 
when  an  arm  got  free,  trying  to  throttle,  to  trip,  to  do 
anything  to  break  the  other. 

The  story  of  this  fight  is  interesting,  is  provocatively 
interesting  for  this  reason  ;  that  when  at  last  weight 
and  physical  force  seemed  to  be  conquering,  and  Bert 
was  pressing  his  enemy  against  the  counter  so  that  in  a 
moment  Edward  must  have  been  crushed  helplessly, 
the  grip  of  the  bigger  boy  seemed  to  lose  conviction,  the 
hand  that  still  struck  did  so  hesitantly.  And  then 
the  tactic  changed,  or  rather  ceased  to  be  a  tactic. 
Bert  pushed — you  could  not  say  he  flung — his  opponent 
from  him,  and  gave  up  the  struggle. 

Now  note — gave  up  the  struggle.  For  that  was 
what  he'd  done.  Oh,  yes,  he'd  blacked  the  other  boy's 
eye  and  made  his  nose  bleed  and  loosened  a  tooth.  But 
what  of  that  ?  He'd  given  up  the  struggle  without 
reaching  the  seemingly  impending  climax  and  not  out 
of  any  spirit  of  mercy.  It  might  have  looked  like 
mercy  to  a  third  person,  but  neither  boy  was  deceived. 
Bert  did  not  know  very  clearly  what  it  was  that  had 
happened ;  it  took  him  a  year  or  two  to  find  out. 
But  I  believe  that  that  ugly  little  brute  Crossford, 
panting  hard,  but  returning  to  his  samples  grimly, 
knew  then. 

Bert  had  feared  to  win  ;  the  conqueror  was  afraid  of 
the  conquered.  For  the  conqueror  had  only  the 
power  of  a  strong  arm,  and  how  can  that  fight  against 
those  obscure  forces  which  seem  to  be  concealed  in 
some  few  men,  and  that  inevitably  at  last  destroy  ? 
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"  I  might  punch  his  head.  But  sooner  or  later  he'd 
do  worse  than  that  to  me,"  might  have  been  Bert's  first 
confused  conviction. 

Afterwards  Bert  came  to  hint  the  tale  of  this  fight  to 
Kelly  in  a  corner  of  the  saleroom  one  night  while 
Edward  was  working  on  the  samples.  And  if  he'd 
cared  to  look  round  he'd  have  seen  those  two,  sample 
man  and  senior  sample  boy,  eyeing  him  furtively  and 
with  a  kind  of  awe. 

"  Only  tells  things  like  that  to  principals,"  was  the 
low  murmur  which  rose  once  to  Kelly's  lips. 


Chapter    VII 


I 

Edward  Crossford  got  his  head  after  that.  For  a 
minor  reason  too  Kelly  was  inclined  to  leave  him  alone. 
His  arrangement  of  the  samples  had  led  to  an  exclama- 
tion from  Gold,  the  head  salesman. 

"  Kelly." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Who's  been  fixing  up  the  samples  in  this  fancy 
way  ?  " 

<T  Oh,  well,  sir — Oi  expect  it'll  be  the  new  boy. 
Very  sorry,  sir.  'E  means  no  'arm."  (For  Kelly 
wasn't  a  bad  fellow,  you  know,  really.)  "  Oi  'aven't 
had  time  to  learn  'im  yet- " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  criticizing,"  said  Gold  sharply  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  Edward  heard.  "  I  was  only 
thinking  that  it's  such  a  smart  arrangement  this  of  his 
that  he  might  be  put  on  to  teach  the  rest  of  you.  I 
spend  half  my  time  looking  for  the  label,  never  know 
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whose  stuff  it  is — and  to-day  I  find  what  I  want  at  once. 
Yes,  a  smart  lad.     You  can  tell  him  so." 

Edward,  when  he  heard,  showed  no  particular 
gratitude,  and  thus  further  increased  the  yield  of 
unwilling  respect  in  his  fellow  sample-hands.  Bert 
now  tried  to  show  friendliness,  but  was  so  inept  and 
uneasy,  first  thinking  that  he  would  be  generous,  and 
then  feeling  that  it  was  beneath  his  dignity  to  make 
the  first  advances  to  a  junior,  that  he  made  little  or  no 
progress.  Not  that,  even  if  his  manner  had  been 
happier,  there  was  very  much  hope  of  success.  Edward 
remained  dour,  silent,  enigmatic. 

"  'E  don't  talk  to  us — only  to  principals,"  said  Kelly 
with  some  humour  one  day.  And  certainly  before  long 
the  boy  had  contrived  to  know  by  sight  most  of  the 
leading  figures  on  the  market.  He  studied  these  men 
very  carefully  ;  observed  even  their  minor  idiosyncracies 
as  well  as  he  could  ;  and  his  ears  picked  up  whatever 
was  going.  He  learnt  quite  early  to  separate  in  his 
own  mind  the  important  from  the  unimportant  and 
even  from  the  seemingly  important. 

There  were  those  two  black-bearded  neat  men  in 
their  pale  tweeds,  who  always  appeared  at  two  minutes 
to  one  in  the  street  opposite,  gold  hunter  in  hand,  wait- 
ing, with  what  seemed  to  the  boy  a  rather  excessive 
air  of  drama,  for  the  one  o'clock  gun.  The  boy  did  them 
less  than  justice,  arguing  that  if  they  were  important 
they  couldn't  always  find  time  for  such  elaborate 
regularity.  In  his  young  way  he'd  come  almost  at  once 
to  assess  sheer  quality  ;  and  this  pair  were  too  conscious 
of  the  show  they  were  making.  Anybody  who  liked  a 
simple  thing  of  that  kind  must  have  something  simple 
in  him.  Still  he  liked  the  look  of  the  pair,  they  were 
clean  and  gay  "  old  boys  "  both,  and  he  particularly 
liked  the  shorter  figure  with  the  buttonhole. 
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II 

And  then  there  was  Holbrooke — who'd  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  He  was  a  figure  :  or  had  been 
— for  he'd  retired  of  late,  retaining  his  association  with 
the  market  only  by  means  of  a  brass  plate  across  the 
door  of  his  old  firm.  "  Robert  Holbrooke  and  Co."  was 
to  be  read  in  paint,  and  underneath  in  brass  "  Robert 
Holbrooke." 

The  boy  had  picked  up  a  story  about  that  plate — 
a  story  wherein  Holbrooke's  well-known  dislike  of 
familiarity  emerged.  The  hero  of  the  tale  was  old 
Sworder,  physically  the  biggest  thing  on  the  market, 
six  foot  six,  though  under  twelve  stone,  and  with 
a  front  which  looked  as  if  it  never  yielded  an  inch- 
He  always  wore  a  big  buttonhole,  generally  some- 
thing red,  at  which  his  friends  would  warm  their 
hands.  He  was  pretty  good  fun  was  this  Sworder, 
and  sometimes  dropped  in  to  chaff  old  Redward; 
and  he  hadn't  an  aspirate  in  his  body.  It  was  he  who, 
seeing  Holbrooke's  new  brass  plate,  challenged  him. 
I  had  almost  said  'im. 

"  'Elo  !  'Olbrooke,"  says  Sworder.  "I  see  you've 
got  a  brass  plate  up,  'Olbrooke." 

"  Look  here  !  "  said  Holbrooke  shortly  and  rather 
sharp  (he  didn't  like  familiarity  from  anybody,  least 
of  all  from  men  like  Sworder),  "  you  call  me  Mister 
Holbrooke." 

He  was  a  small  man,  while  Sworder  was  tall,  and  the 
bigger  looked  down  upon  the  less. 

"  I  won't  call  you  Mister  'Olbrooke,  'Olbrooke — I'll 
call  you  'Olbrooke." 

And  the  tale  was  told  in  all  the  salerooms  where  in 
earlier  years  Holbrooke's  cold  reserve  had  alienated. 

There  was  the  buying  broker,  whom  they  all  knew 
as  the  greatest  dandy  on  the  market,  and  who  each 
year    (because    salesmen    had    to    conciliate    buying 
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brokers)  used  to  go  round  taking  half-crowns  for  the 
benefit  of  his  only  charity — an  annual  dog  fanciers' 
dinner.  A  sample  boy  is  in  the  way  of  hearing  a  good 
deal  more,  and  seeing  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
personalities  of  the  market,  than  the  son  of  the 
principal  beginning  to  serve  his  time  with  another 
broker  and  kept  in  the  office  to  make  out  invoices 
and  collect  claims. 

And  if  the  ordinary  boy  among  the  samples  picks 
up  a  good  deal,  this  boy  picked  up  a  good  deal  more. 
In  fact  what  was  missed  by  the  ugly  little  brute — as 
he  really  was  then,  I've  been  assured — must  have 
been  waste. 

Ill 

But  Crossford  was  doing  more  than  study  character  ; 
he'd  begun  to  study  something  else,  and  he  had  begun 
in  fact  the  very  day  after  his  installation.  How  people 
judged  cotton  he'd  had  some  small  notion.  But  he 
watched  keenly  all  that  morning  standing  behind  the 
head  salesman ;  and,  when  he  could,  behind  Mr. 
Redward.  He  saw  how  they  "  pulled  "  the  stuff  and 
examined  the  staple,  and  how  they  looked  through 
the  sample  in  the  best  light  the  windows  afforded. 

Presently  he  began  to  feel  his  pulse  throbbing ;  he 
wasn't  an  excitable  boy  naturally  or  ordinarily,  but 
now  Kelly  caught  a  strange  look  in  the  lad's  eye  and 
wondered.  It  'ud  be  one  more  of  the  funny  things 
that  there  were  about  this  'ere  lad  that  'ud  only  tell 
things  to  principals.  Yes,  Kelly  wondered  and  felt 
a  return  of  that  vague  uneasiness  which  had  troubled 
him  before. 

As  for  young  Crossford,  he  could  barely  endure  the 
slow  passing  of  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  he 
was  sent  out  with  samples,  and  only  when  at  last  he 
was  alone — being  left  behind  to  tidy  up — did  the 
moment  for  which  he'd  been  waiting  come. 
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He  was  almost  tremulous  now  as  in  the  fading  light 
he  went  round  to  the  platform,  and  referring  to  a  bit 
of  paper,  began  to  draw  out  various  samples  which 
had  been  under  examination  by  Mr.  Redward  that 
morning.  These  he  next  carried  to  the  counter,  and 
one  by  one  opened  them.  Then  he  referred  to  the 
scribbled  note  on  his  paper.  "G  7  Texas  100  bales 
ex  Carmania.  ..."  Mr.  Redward  had  said  this  was 
cheap  at  5fd.,  and  much  better  than  "  A.P.  Texas 
100  bales  ex  Tunisia." 

Everything  now  hung  on  this  :  would  the  difference 
between  what  appeared  to  be  two  samples  of  the 
same  thing  be  visible  to  him.  He  "  pulled,"  compared 
staple  with  staple,  pulled  again,  repeated  the  com- 
parison, and  bit  his  lip  with  chagrin.  He  couldn't 
see  any  difference.  For  a  moment  his  dream  of 
becoming  a  cotton  judge  looked  as  if  it  would  not  be 
realized.  But  he  recovered  at  once.  He  always  did. 
Nothing  ever  bent  his  resolution. 

The  next  morning  he  was  listening  again  with  an 
intentness  that  struck  not  only  the  easily  unnerved 
Kelly  but  the  head  salesman,  though  the  latter  didn't 
condescend  to  say  so.  But  when  he  discovered  that 
his  words  seemed  to  have  the  value  of  an  oration,  at 
least  to  this  strange  boy,  he  elaborated  his  points. 
An  audience  is  a  temptation  to  the  best  of  us.  And 
the  boy  listened,  "  pulled  "  the  stuff  while  the  sales- 
man talked,  and  that  night  stayed  late  again  to  go 
through  the  samples.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  had  a 
great  experience. 

He'd  suspected  that  it  was  beginning  to  come. 
But  there  was  a  way  of  testing  his  hope.  In  that 
deserted  saleroom  his  steps  echoed  strangely,  yet  in 
a  way  that  gave  him  significance — he  being  now  left 
king  of  this  territory.  He  could  toss  samples  aside 
like  a  principal,  and  with  all  Gold's  disdain  decide  that 
he  would  look  at  nothing  further.     Outside,  men  were 
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hurrying  down  the  sloping  street  towards  the  river 
and  home.  The  sun  was  falling  back  behind  the 
high  roofs  opposite  and  throwing  its  dying  beams 
in  upon  the  window  of  the  saleroom.  He  must  be 
quick. 

He  got  out  four  samples  without  looking  at  their 
marks.  Then,  having  opened  them,  he  examined  the 
staple  of  each  carefully.  Finally  he  graded  them. 
This  was  the  best,  that  the  second  best,  that  again 
came  third. 

Finally  he  looked  at  their  marks,  and  then  turned  to 
a  paper  on  which  he'd  made  notes  earlier.  He  knew 
now  from  the  notes  which  of  these  samples  was  the 
best  and  which  the  second  best. 

How  did  his  selections  compare  with  Redward's  ?• 
Fearfully  he  looked.  Number  one  ?  He  was  right 
about  number  one.  Number  two  ?  He  was  wrong  there. 
Number  three  ?  Wrong  again.  Number  four  ? 
Right.  He  breathed  hard ;  he  was  not  displeased. 
He'd  hit  on  the  best,  he'd  discovered  which  was  the 
poorest  stuff ;  but  he'd  transposed  two  and  three. 
Next  time  he'd  have  to  do  better  than  that. 

Suddenly  he  drew  back  ;  he'd  realised  that  the  sun 
had  gone,  and  that  the  air  about  him  was  sharp  and 
cold.     He  began  to  put  up  the  shutters. 

Another  great  moment  happened  in  the  saleroom 
a  month  later.  The  head  salesman  was  examining 
a  sample  of  American,  and  made  no  pretence  of  liking 
it.  The  merchants,  Gower  and  Lloyd,  who'd  sent  it 
in  to  him  to  sell,  wanted  too  much. 

"  He  won't  get  it — that's  all.  Sixteen  on  !  It's 
not  worth  ten !  "  said  Gold  abruptly.  Then  he 
looked  round  and  saw — what,  in  fact,  he'd  half  sus- 
pected— that  there  was  nobody  listening  save  young 
Crossford. 

"There's  better  than  that  come  in,  sir,"  said  the 
boy  suddenly. 
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"  Eh  ?     Is  there  ?     From  Gower  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir.     Yon  sample,  sir." 

Gold  did  not  say  anything,  but  let  the  boy  unroll 
and  then  slide  the  sample  under  his  eye.  He  pulled 
at  the  staple  and  still  said  nothing.  But  he  nodded 
once.  And  it  came  to  be  noticed  by  the  bemused 
Kelly  that  Gold  let  Crossford  put  samples  before  him 
"  for  all  the  world  as  if  'e'd  known  what  was  what." 

Bert  saw  these  things  happening,  too.  But  Bert 
apparently  shared  in  Kelly's  bemusement,  for  if  he 
groused,  it  was  only  in  the  ear  of  the  sample  man. 
"  Why  don't  yer  put  yer  foot  down — you're  'is  boss  ?  " 
"  What's  the  good  o'  me  putting  me  foot  down  ?  " 
Kelly  would  retort  plaintively.  '  'E  wouldn't  listen 
to  me  no  how." 

And  apparently  Crossford  was  very  little  concerned 
by  his  companions.  He  did  his  work  so  well  and 
quickly  that  there  were  never  any  complaints ;  all 
the  trouble  seemed  to  come  Bert's  way. 

There  came  a  morning  when  Gold,  irritated  at  some 
mistake  of  Bert's  cried  out  impatiently,  "  Look  here, 
Kelly,  if  this  idiot  can't  give  me  what  I  ask  for,  you'd 
better  send  him  out  carrying,  and  keep  young  Cross- 
ford at  this  counter  all  day." 

"  Yes,  sir.     Very  good,  sir.     Only " 

But  Gold  brushed  him  aside,  and,  after  that,  though 
Bert  was  drawing  two  shillings  a  week  more  than 
Crossford,  he  did  the  donkey  work,  and  the  younger 
boy  stood  at  Gold's  side  and  performed  the  duties 
of  senior  sample  boy. 


Chapter   VIII 

I 

There  followed  two  other  events  that  counted  for 
so  much  in  the  story  as  it  afterwards  developed  that 
they  have  to  be  put  on  record  here.  The  first  was  the 
affair  of  Gold's  ankle.  Redward  himself  was  in  Scot- 
land. Gold,  it  seemed,  playing  golf  at  Leeze  (which 
he  continued  to  do  till  he  could  get  into  the  famous 
club  at  Kirkby),  put  his  foot  into  a  rabbit  hole,  sprained 
his  ankle,  and  reached  the  office  next  day  by  cab. 
He'd  had  no  salesman  to  assist  him  since  Redward's 
other  man  went  out  to  Carolina.  Now  there  was  a  new 
"  parcel  "  of  American  that  had  just  come  in  from  the 
merchant.  It  was  good  stuff,  and  Belstocks,  the  most 
important  buying  brokers  on  the  market,  were  having 
their  biggest  spinner  down  that  day — Waters,  Arabin 
and  Co.  You  know  their  name.  It's  on  half  the  cotton 
goods  sold  in  the  world. 

It  was  important  that  Belstock  should  see  this 
stuff.  Gold  thought  first  of  a  cab.  Then  he  decided 
that  he'd  send  in  the  stuff  at  once  and  go  round  him- 
self in  the  cab  later.  He  used  to  say  afterwards  in 
the  club  room  at  Kirkby  (he'd  got  in  by  then  and  was 
Redward's  partner,  too)  that  even  at  that  moment 
he  believed  he  had  been  exercised  by  a  prophetic  sense. 
He'd  just  been  going  to  pack  off  Bert  when  he  paused, 
considered,  and  called  up  Edward. 

"  Now  look  here,  Crossford.  This  is  important. 
Don't  get  it  wrong.  We  can  let  them  have  twelve 
hundred  bales  of  this  if  they  want  it,  and  they 
won't  find  anything  at  the  price  as  good  in  Weft- 
port  to-day.     Now  take  it  round  to  Belstock's,  give 
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them  my  message  and  say  I'll  be  there  in  the  after- 
noon." 

The  boy  nodded.     "  Am  I  to  give  'em  a  price,  sir  ?  " 

Gold  looked  at  him  for  a  minute.  ("  I  was  a  bit 
taken  aback  by  that,  I'm  ready  to  admit,"  he  said, 
afterwards,  "and  I  thought  this  was  coming  it  a  bit 
too  much,  so  I  cut  him  off  there.") 

"  Oh,  I'll  see  about  the  price  when  I  come  round." 

"  But  suppose  they  ask  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  rather  sharply.  "  You  can  say  twenty-five 
on.  We  won't  get  it,  but  I'll  fix  up  with  them  when 
they  send  for  me." 

And  with  that  the  boy  goes  off. 

Belstock  the  second  was  alive  then,  and  there  was 
he  and  Belstock  the  third  and  young  Richard  and  the 
three  working  partners,  ail  spread  out  looking  at 
samples  for  Hedderwick — the  head  of  Waters,  Arabin — 
who  was  down  there,  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  man  in 
a  pale  check  pea-jacket  suit  and  with  a  waxed  mous- 
tache. He'd  come  by  an  earlier  train  than  was 
expected. 

They  were  a  well-dressed  crowd  lined  along  the 
counter.  The  selling-brokers'  men  were  only  now 
beginning  to  arrive  in  that  panic  hurry  that  always 
follows  the  news  that  a  big  buyer  has  turned  up  two 
hours  before  his  time.  So  that  when  young  Crossford 
arrived  with  his  sample,  the  gates  separating  clamour- 
ous salesmen  from  the  buyer  hadn't  yet  been  closed. 

Crossford  sails  up  to  that  swell  crowd  and  fastens — 
of  all  people — on  old  Belstock,  the  blandest,  most 
urbane  and  most  dignified  figure  on  the  market,  a 
man  to  whom  the  entire  "  room  "  did  obeisance. 

"  Mr.  Gold  of  Redward's  sent  me  across,  sir,"  began 
Crossford. 

Old  Belstock,  who'd  been  fuming  inwardly  because 
there  was  practically  nothing  ready  to  show  his  clients, 
seized  the  sample  without  looking  at  the  boy  and 
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flung  it  in  front  of  Hedderwick,  who  began  pulling  at 
the  staple. 

Now  Crossford  didn't  run  away.  The  fact  is  rather 
interesting.  He'd  done  all  he  was  told  to  do.  Yet 
there  he  was  still  standing  behind.  He  was  watching, 
but  he  was  also  listening,  and  what  he  heard  was 
Hedderwick's  comment. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  they  wanted.  I  must  get 
that  train  to  Euston.  I  wouldn't  have  come  so  early 
if  I  hadn't  hoped  to  get  it.  I'll  have  to  leave  it  to 
you,  I  expect.  Where's  Redward  ?  Can't  you  ring 
him  up  and  get  the  price  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  we  could  do  that,"  Belstock  was  begin- 
ning uncertainly.  He  didn't  like  to  be  rushed.  The 
old  school  doesn't. 

"  The  price,  sir,  is  twenty-five  on." 

"  Eh — what  ?  "  Belstock  turned,  looking  over  his 
spectacles  and  considering  this  singular  phenomenon. 
There  was  a  "  who  on  earth  are  you — a  sample  boy 
to  speak  to  a  Belstock — look  about  him."  But 
while  he  stumbled  for  a  word,  Hedderwick,  who, 
being  a  mill  owner,  was  accustomed  to  do  most  of 
his  business  with  uneducated  men,  took  up  the  words. 

'  Twenty-five  on,  eh  ?     I'd  give  twenty-three." 

"  It's  twenty-five,  sir,"  said  Crossford,  firmly. 

Belstock  had  begun  to  look  at  somebody  else's 
samples,  but  came  back  now  to  Redward's. 

"  It's  better  stuff  than  Judson's.  See  this,"  he 
showed  Hedderwick  Judson's  sample,  which  they  now 
examined  together,  feeling  it  and  pulling.  They 
looked  at  another,  and  a  third  sample  submitted,  but 
still  young  Crossford  waited,  and  they  came  back  at 
last  to  his. 

"  This  is  the  pick  of  the  market  so  far,  anyway," 
Hedderwick  said,  "  and  I'm  not  going  to  wait.  I'll 
take  a  thousand  bales  at  twenty-four  on." 

"  That  is  the  offer,  sir  ?  " 
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"  Yes."     He,  too,  looked  at  Crossford  curiously. 

"It's  a  parcel  of  twelve  hundred  bales,  sir,  Mr. 
Gold  was  saying.  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  like  the 
other  two  hundred  ?  " 

Hedderwick  laughed.  This  youthful  seller  was 
beginning  to  amuse  him. 

"  Well,  since  you  press  me  so,"  he  said,  "  I  don't 
mind.  Yes.  We'll  take  the  lot  at  twenty-four  on, 
Belstock."  He  was  beginning  to  pull  on  his  coat. 
But  when  he  looked  for  young  Crossford  the  boy  was 
racing  across  the  flags  to  Redward's  saleroom. 

"  Well  ?  "  Gold  took  him  up  as  he  entered. 

"  They'll  take  the  twelve  hundred — the  lot  at 
twenty-four  on,"  cried  the  boy. 

"  That's  the  offer  ?  "  He'd  no  time  to  think  about 
the  incongruity  of  the  seller  with  the  business. 
"  Where's  my  cab  ?  But  no."  He  laughed. 
"  You've  done  the  business,"  he  began,  scribbling  a 
note  of  acceptance.     "  Take  that  across." 

And  without  a  word,  young  Crossford  caught  up 
the  paper  and  ran. 


Chapter  IX 

I 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  episode. 

A  complaisant  world  must  have  submitted  to  the 
dual  tyranny  of  Youth  and  the  Democratic  before  it 
will  consent  to  pass  over  in  silence  an  occasion  as 
remarkable  as  that  on  which  a  young  sample  boy 
goes  selling  twelve  hundred  bales  of  American  at  two 
points  more  than  his  master  would  have  taken.  ("  He 
got  twenty-four  on.     I'd  have  accepted  the  twenty- 
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three  Hedderwick  offered,"  the  amazed  Gold  con- 
fessed to  Redward  with  explosions  between  the  words.) 
Kelly  was  more  bemused  than  ever,  though  he  saw 
in  the  fact  confirmation  of  those  vague  fears  he'd 
always  had.  "  'E's  not  all  there,  an'  yet  'e's  more 
than  all  there.  There's  somethin'  about  that  there 
lad.  ..."  But  it  was  something  much  beyond  poor 
Kelly's  modest  range  of  expression.  Apparently 
the  thing  was  being  talked  of  in  other  salerooms  than 
Kedward's.  Belstock's  for  instance.  Mr.  Belstock 
had  been  very  slightly  ruffled  by  contact  with  that 
form  of  humbler  creation  known  as  the  sample  boy. 
"  Most  unusual.  We  do  not  send  out  lads  from  our 
saleroom  to  buy  our  cotton."  He  was  bland  and 
firm  and  more  magnificent  than  ever  in  the  natural 
dignity  of  his  manner.  But  Belstock  the  third  was 
impressed  in  another  way.  Still  only  in  the  late 
forties,  his  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  minds  on  the 
market,  and  he  "  caused  enquiries  to  be  made."  It 
is  the  way  of  men  of  his  kind  to  shroud  the  source 
of  any  impulse  by  which  they  themselves  are  exercised. 
What  the  boy  thought  was  not  immediately  shown. 
But  that  he  knew  something  and  was  not  unconscious 
of  the  curiosity  with  which  he  was  regarded  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  He  was  aware,  too,  that  feelings  less 
friendly  to  him  than  those  of  mere  curiosity  were 
alive  in  certain  salerooms  where  he  went  a  good  deal. 
He  was  watching  the  position  develop.  He  had  a 
curious  sense  of  the  psychological  moment.  Some 
untrained  minds  have.  He  could  feel  pulses.  It 
was  a  remarkable  thing  really  that  at  his  age  he 
should  knowthat  action  is  followed  at  once  by  reaction, 
and  that  during  the  reaction  wisdom  counsels  no 
movement.  Getting  out  of  the  sea,  now — you  don't 
fight  against  the  backwash,  you  wait — wait  for  the 
next  incoming  wave. 
He'd  made  a  hit.     But  he  might  have  to  wait.     If 
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he  did  anything  there'd  be  a  reaction.  He  must 
create  a  reserve  of  confidence.  Whether  he  worked 
it  all  out  as  precisely  as  that  cannot  be  said  here.  It 
may  have  been  simply  an  instinctive  policy.  But  he 
knew  that  he  must  be  divested  of  any  suspicion  of 
being  a  freak. 

II 

The  hour,  however,  came  at  last,  and  that  he  recog- 
nized it  was  seen  by  what  happened.  It  is  a  story 
still  told,  I  believe — how  the  little  beggar  goes  up  to 
old  Redward  during  a  slack  morning  and  asks  if  he 
could  be  allowed  to  see  him  alone.  The  old  man 
looked  the  boy  up  and  down  and  said  "  Why — yes  " — 
though  what  on  earth  you  can  have  to  say  was  the 
rider  apparently  appended  in  his  mind  to  the  consent 
given. 

"  You'd  better  come  to  my  room."  Bert  watched 
sullenly  as  the  pair  walked  through  the  saleroom  to 
the  private  room  ;  while  Kelly  simply  nodded.  'E 
knew ;  'e'd  known  all  along  had  Kelly.  What  was 
it  again  ?  Only  talks  to  principals  ?  'E'd  be  givin' 
the  principal  the  hoof  one  of  these  days. 

In  the  office  old  Redward  slid  into  his  chair  and 
nodded. 

"  Well  ?  "  He  waited.  He  wasn't  impatient ;  he'd 
been  amused  before,  and  he  was  inclined  to  be  amused 
again — business  being  slow.  There  would,  of  course, 
be  no  time  for  these  recreations  when  the  new  crop 
began  to  arrive. 

But  the  boy  fumbled  a  little  before  he  got  anything 
out.  Then  it  came  with  a  rush,  and  it  was  the  rush, 
the  dreadful,  urgent,  devastating  rush  of  the  new 
Generation,  of  Youth  in  flood.  He'd  had  an  offer, 
it  seemed.  It  had  come  four  days  ago.  It  had  come 
from  Belstocks.  One  of  their  salesmen  had  spoken 
to  him.    They'd  noticed  him — wondered  if  he'd  like 
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to  improve  himself.  (So  that  Mr.  Belstock  had  moved 
at  last,  the  stately  but  observant  Mr.  Belstock,  who'd 
had  "  enquiries  "  made.) 

It  seemed  that  Belstocks  were  disposed  to  increase 
their  staff.  They  meant  to  engage  an  assistant  sample 
man  who'd  be  over  the  boys — would  young  Crossford, 
who'd  struck  them  as  a  keen  young  chap,  care  to 
put  in — 

He  now  told  old  Redward  that  he'd  asked  if  he 
could  reply  later. 

"  I  thought,  sir " 

'  You  thought,"  said  Redward,  not  unkindly, 
"  that  you'd  like  to  see  whether  we'd  go  one  better. 
Well  I  don't  know  that  we  want  an  extra " 

"  No,  sir."  Crossford  seemed  to  know  exactly 
what  he  wanted.  But  when  he  came  to  speak  he 
suddenly  put  a  strange  new  complexion  on  the  whole 
thing. 

", Would  you — would  you  put  me  in  the  office,  sir  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Would  you "   thus  was  an   epoch  created — 

"  Would  you  make  me  an  apprentice,  sir  ?  " 


Chapter  X 


I 

That  might  be  described  as  the  splendid  climax 
to  Chapter  I. — to  Crossford's  chapter  one.  For 
what  he  had  asked  for,  was  granted.  Gold,  being 
sounded  by  old  Redward,  agreed  enthusiastically,  and 
a  new  life  began  for  young  Crossford. 

He  knew  the  other  apprentices,  of  course,  and  the 
relation  between  apprentices  and  sample  hands  are 
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not  those  of  two  classes  so  entirely  separated  that  the 
sample  boys  accord  the  others  a  simple  and  beautiful 
reverence.  The  relation  is,  indeed,  democratic  enough. 
A  sample  boy,  when  very  young,  may  address  a  young 
gentleman  learning  the  trade  in  the  office  as  "  Mister  " 
Smith.  But  when  to  Smith  there  comes  a  new  Junior, 
Brown,  he  is  "  Brown "  to  the  sample  boy.  The 
sample  man  hasn't  a  "  mister "  for  any  of  these 
exotics,  these  gilded  butterflies  of  the  office,  these 
dandies  on  stools  with  their  white  hands  and  their 
creased  trousers.  As  they  get  older  he  gives  them 
some  kind  of  respect,  but  he  judges  them  shrewdly 
and  by  other  standards  than  those  which  he  applies 
to  principals  and  salesmen.  A  sample  man  to  a  great 
extent,  however,  creates  his  own  relations  with  those 
about  him. 

It  was  known  at  once  in  the  office,  and  the  office 
was  not  pleased. 

"  Impudent  young  swine,"  was  the  pronouncement 
of  Fortescue,  speaking  from  over  his  four-inch  collar. 
Fortescue  was  no  mere  human  failure  at  this  time  if  one 
is  to  judge  from  all  one  is  able  to  learn,  whether  from 
himself  or  others.  He  was  head  apprentice  and  due 
to  enter  the  saleroom.  A  brother  apprentice  depicts 
him  as  being  very  tall,  with  tow  coloured  hair,  a  high 
scabby  complexion,  a  face  the  features  of  which  seemed 
to  huddle  together  to  help  one  another  in  an  attempt 
to  present  the  appearance  of  a  man.  Fortescue  spent 
much  money  and  still  more  thought  on  his  dress,  and 
knew  the  shops  where  the  highest  collars  in  the  city 
could  be  found.  For  years  he'd  laboured  along  the 
road  of  life  under  the  miserable  disability  of  wearing 
a  collar  only  three  inches  high.  Then  one  day  a  beam 
of  light  touched  a  house  in  his  path,  and  approaching 
it  he  found  that  a  four-inch  collar  could  be  got  there. 
Such  of  his  attention  as  he  could  detach  from  himself 
he  professed  to  bestow  on  women,  of  whom  he  talked 
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with  an  easy  familiarity  which  struck  his  immediate 
junior  Evans  as  being  merely  coarse  and  slightly 
ridiculous.  For  the  rest  he  surveyed  the  world  with 
an  easily  deflected  vision.  The  second  man,  Evans, 
is  worth  this  much  notice,  that  he  had  earned  the 
description  somebody'd  given  him  of  being  "  the 
genuine  article."  He  was  a  funny,  freckled,  eternally 
grinning  lout  of  a  fellow,  filling  up  fast,  and  by  no 
means  at  the  end  of  that  development.  Grey-eyed, 
big  mouthed — bit  of  a  Rugger  three-quarter — not 
unknown  at  Chorton  Park.  And  bone  lazy.  If  he'd 
ability  nobody  knew  it.  But  a  clean,  strong  type,  with 
a  vociferous  savagery  of  words,  finding  it  hard  to  realize 
that  the  day  of  fists  had  passed  for  him  as  for  all  other 
young  men  who'd  exchanged  school  for  an  office — that 
was  Evans. 

II 

Next  to  him  was  Robbins.  The  character  of 
Robbins  is  one  which  we  have  got  somehow  to  under- 
stand. At  this  time  he  appeared  very  young,  extra- 
ordinarily neat  of  feature  and  of  manner  no  less  than 
of  dress — a  youth  who  moved  forward  by  elisions, 
who  progressed  by  discovering  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, who  made  secret  judgments — a  creature  whom, 
if  you  disliked  him,  you  found  catlike,  perhaps  twisty. 
He  certainly  had  that  elastic  quality  which  to  people 
of  his  particular  moral  calibre  is  so  useful.  But  there 
was  something  wanting — determination,  essential  force. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  need  ;  for  while 
in  these  early  days  he  faced  the  world  with  what 
seemed  an  easy  enough  assurance,  the  ease  was  more 
apparent  than  real. 

It  was  upon  Robbins  that  the  duty  of  bear  leader 
would  fall.     He  considered  for  a  minute. 

'  The  Cotton  Saw,"  he  said  then. 

"  You  can't,  you  ass,"  said  Fortescue. 
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"  Why  not  ?  "  demanded  Robbins  a  little  sorely. 
He'd  been  a  victim  on  his  first  day,  and  every  junior 
looks  forward  to  the  moment  when  he  can  put  his 
junior  through  it. 

"  Plain  enough,"  answered  Fortescue.  "  He'd  know 
it  was  all  a  have.  Why  he  must  have  seen  you  going 
through  the  hoop."  Fortescue  smiled.  He  never 
chuckled,  or  he  would  have  chuckled  now.  "  When 
you  went  you  about  beat  all  the  recognized  records." 

"  I  didn't,"  said  Robbins — which  was  childish. 

"  Oh  yes  you  did,"  burst  in  Evans.  "  I  never  saw 
such  a  guy  as  you  made.  Why,  they  told  me  at  Bel- 
stocks  that  when  you'd  got  there — and  it  must  have 
been  the  fifteenth  shop  you'd  put  your  spotty  mug 
into  that  morning — you  were  quite  ratty.  '  Have 
you  got  the  Cotton  saw  for  Redward  ?  ' — if  I  remember 
they  said  you'd  improved  things  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing Mister  Redward.  '  You  haven't  ?  I've  been  to 
fourteen  offices,  and  they've  all  sent  it  on  somewhere.' 
It  was  Gregson  who  told  me  the  pretty  story.  '  Ah,' 
says  Gregson,  who'd  look  very  sympathetic,  '  I'm  sure 
it's  very  unfortunate  !  You  see,  as  you'll  understand 
when  you've  been  on  the  market  a  day  or  two,  each 
firm  passes  the  cotton  saw  on  to  the  next  as  quickly  as 
it  can,  and  it  takes  you  a  day  or  two  to  find  out  where 
it  is.'  You  might  tell  your  people  when  you  get  back 
that  if  they  want  the  hammer  to  strike  the  price  to- 
night they  can  have  it  if  they  send  you  round  before 
five.'     That  was  it,  wasn't  it,  Robbins  ?  " 

"  You're  a  mucky  liar,"  retorted  Robbins,  sullenly, 
but  he  was  looking  all  the  time  for  a  way  of  escape. 

"  Liar  am  I  ?  "  shouted  Evans  menacingly.  "  Spit 
that  out  or  I'll  roll  you  out  of  the  place — Quick  ! 

"  I — didn't  mean  that  exactly,  Evans."  He  was 
deferential ;  not  having  any  ambition  to  be  a  Rugby 
football.  But  he  did  not  look  at  the  other;  he 
appeared,  indeed,  to  submit  to  Evan's  anger  in  order 
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to  avoid  a  scene  the  climax  to  which  might  be  the 
abstraction  from  himself  of  an  apology. 

"No,  -you'd  better  not  mean  it!"  and  Evans 
laughed  loudly,  and  forgot  his  anger. 

It  was  agreed  that  you  couldn't  very  well  try  the 
cotton  saw  on  a  boy  who'd  been  in  the  trade  for  a 
year  or  two  and  who'd  sold  cotton  himself.  But 
the  office  was  hostile  enough  when  Crossford  came  in 
there. 

He  must  have  been  a  curious  figure  that  morning. 
Fortescue,  on  whose  remembrance  one  builds  up 
one's  picture  of  this  period  in  the  Crossford  story, 
particularly  remembers  his  clothes. 

One  must  suspect  that  he'd  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  clothes  of  late,  studying  surreptitiously 
the  garments  of  the  men  who  came  into  the  saleroom. 
Also  he'd  gone  round  the  shops.  Well,  that  morning 
he  appeared  in  what  a  tailor  calls  a  D.B.  three  button 
lounge.  It  was  very  light  in  colour,  but  it  wasn't  a 
genuine  tweed  of  course,  and  one  day  when  he  took 
the  coat  off  to  wash  his  hands,  Robbins  had  a  good 
look  at  the  tailor's  name.  It  was  Cohen  and  Cohen 
all  right — London  Street.  Crossford  caught  the  ap- 
praising eye,  however,  and  the  next  time  he  washed 
his  hands  Robbins  couldn't  see  any  name  on  the  coat. 
Which  suggests  certain  reflections ;  one  being  perhaps 
that  Crossford  differed  from  other  people  not  in  not 
caring  what  the  world  thought,  but  merely  in  not 
proclaiming  that  he  cared.  But  this  pale  fawn  suit 
wasn't  the  thing  which  the  office  remembers.  (The 
"  blocker  "  (bowler  hat)  was  of  the  ordinary  kind  and 
wasn't  likely  to  cause  anybody  to  speak  out.) 

No,  the  entirely  astonishing  thing,  the  thing  that 
really  created  a  quiet  breathless  wonder  was  this  :  this 
exalted  sample  boy  wore  spats  !  Robbins  tried  to 
speak,  but  failed.  'Evans  looked,  and  then  began  to 
laugh.    Then  he  said,  "  Hello  Crossford,  come  to  join 
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us,  eh  ?  "  in  a  sufficiently  friendly  way,  and  laughed 
again.  It  was  Fortescue  who — as  he  tells  us  now — 
felt  called  upon.  "He  cleared  his  throat.  "  Mornin', 
Crossford.  You're  goin'  to  work  here  now,  ain't  you  ? 
Yes,  well  Robbins  'ull  put  you  through  your  paces. 
And — er — I  say,"  he'd  dropped  his  voice  and  beckoned 
Crossford  to  his  side.  "  You  know — I'd  better  tell  you 
for  your  own  good," — he  pointed  at  Crossford's  feet. 

"  Not  done,  you  know,  by  juniors.  What's  more, 
seniors  mightn't  like  it." 

Crossford  considered  for  a  minute.  He  knew  pre- 
cisely who  Fortescue  was  and  the  exact  measure  of 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  saleroom.  He 
might  mutiny ;  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
Fortescue  was  right  ?  He  must  find  out  more.  He 
was — internally — very  angry,  we  may  be  quite  sure  of 
that.     But  for  the  moment  he  decided  to  kiss  the  rod. 

"  Oh,  all  right.  If  you  say  so."  Fortescue  drew  a 
long  breath  of  satisfaction.  He  owns  now  that  he'd 
been  rather  fearful  of  an  encounter  after  what  he'd 
heard  in  the  saleroom,  and  it  was  only  the  enormity  of 
this  invasion  of  a  domain  in  which  he  considered  himself 
supreme  ruler  which  had  made  him  speak  out.  Even 
as  it  was  he  was  not  sure  that  he  would  ever  have  had 
the  courage  to  speak  if  he'd  not  done  so  in  the  heat  of 
the  first  assault  upon  his  prejudices. 

Ill 

The  next  day  Crossford  appeared  without  the  spats. 
But  his  eyes  were  now  ever  upon  the  ground — studying 
feet.  The  motive  of  his  withdrawal  had  been  entirely 
in  character  with  the  rest  of  his  impulses.  He  didn't 
do  it  to  conciliate  Fortescue, — whom,  as  he  has  since 
told  Bannister — he  even  then  despised.  He  would 
have  preferred  to  have  had  it  out  with  Fortescue  then 
and  there.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  senior  apprentice. 
But — he  had  lately  discovered  in  himself  a  different 
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kind  of  fear — a  kind  of  which,  indeed,  he  had  been 
ignorant  until  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  proposing 
himself  for  apprenticeship.  This  fear  is  one  which  has 
assailed  far  more  experienced  adventurers  upon  the 
same  enterprise,  and  who  have  prepared  their  minds  to 
experience  a  change  such  as  he  was  waiting  for.  For 
the  change  was  not  merely  from  one  room  to  another. 
It  was  rather  a  passage  from  one  country — a  half 
civilized  country — to  another  where  society  was  in- 
finitely more  complex  and  where  not  even  the  language 
was  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  was  a  promoted 
ranker  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  officers'  mess. 

He  tried  in  his  youthful  way,  as  others  have  tried  in  a 
manner  more  mature,  to  despise  the  prejudices  of  the 
new  society,  and  it  chagrined  him — after  his  easy 
successes — to  find  that  he  could  not  do  so.  He  had 
intelligence  enough  to  know  that  the  vulgar  man  who 
tries  to  treat  society  with  what  is  doubtless  a  deserved 
contempt,  does  not  really  score  a  single  point.  He 
laughs  at  first,  perhaps  ;  but  Society  never  fails  to  laugh 
him  out  of  countenance.  He  had  got  to  learn.  He 
knew  nothing.  And  so  he  must  begin  at  the  beginning, 
just  as  he  had  done  with  the  staple.  He  must  study 
these  men  whom  he  despised,  listen  to  their  talk  ;  get 
their  attitude  to  life,  to  women  (which  judging  by 
Fortescue  and  Robbins  was  less  frankly  gross  if  more  so 
actually  than  was  the  way  of  the  sample  folk).  He 
must  watch  sedulously  their  clothes,  ape  their  manners, 
imbibe  their  young  prejudices.  The  suppression  of 
personality  which  all  this  involved  often  infuriated  him, 
for  he  was  made  of  young  vigorous  stuff,  and  to  model 
himself  on  an  effete  and  emasculated  creature  like 
Fortescue  seemed  a  step  back.  But,  as  he  reminded 
himself,  there  was  a  well-drawn  way  of  progression — two 
steps  forward  and  one  step  back.  At  present  these 
back-steps  were  necessary. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  Fortescue  departed  for  the 
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saleroom,  and  Evans  became  senior  in  the  office.  There 
was  an  old  bookkeeper  also,  but  he'd  been  absent  on  a 
long  holiday  following  a  general  break  up.  In  the 
meantime  the  books  were  being  kept  by  a  chartered 
accountant — a  big  bully  of  a  man  of  coarse  speech — six 
foot  by  nearly  six — who  came  in  with  his  consumptive 
clerk,  whom  he  scolded  shrilly  for  the  mistakes  he  him- 
self had  made.  Evans,  as  senior  apprentice,  was  cashier 
— for  it  is  the  frugal  habit  of  cotton  brokers  to  get  their 
office  work  done  by  the  apprentices.  The  apprentice 
learns  and — the  cotton  broker  saves. 

But  it  was  with  Robbins  that  Crossford  was  chiefly 
thrown.  Robbins  resented  Crossford.  Crossford  wasn't 
a  gentleman,  and  had  laughed  when  Robbins  had 
casually  referred  to  the  cold  tub  he  had  every  morning 
before  he  came  into  town.  Crossford,  it  seemed,  was 
the  kind  that  has  a  hot  bath  once  a  week  or  once  a 
fortnight.  Of  course  you  didn't  expect  anything  else. 
He'd  been  our  sample  boy — an  awfully  impudent  little 
brute — even  Gold  says  so,  and  Gold  isn't  quite  it,  you 
know.  (Robbins  had  been  to  some  sort  of  "  a  public 
school."     He  took  after  his  kind.) 

The  cold  bath  incident  is  interesting  because  of  its 
place  in  the  more  secret  history  of  Crossford.  He  had 
laughed,  and  then  had  wished  desperately  that  he 
hadn't.  It  seemed  that  people  of  this  class,  into  which 
he  was  trying  to  rise,  did  really  have  these  cold  water 
baths.  His  respect  and  dislike  for  Robbins  increased 
at  once,  and  there  were  other  results.  That  night  he 
went  home  to  his  mother.  They  lived  in  one  of  those 
long  lines  of  five-roomed  yellow  brick  houses  just  off 
the  County-road  tram.  "  Johnny's  shirt  houses,"  as 
they  were  called  in  one  nursery  where  social  questions 
were  studied — the  idea  being  that  a  lady  occupant  of 
one  house  standing  at  her  back  door  could  talk  to  the 
lady  of  the  next  house  standing  at  her  back  door,  while 
she  explained  that  she  was  washing,  or  was  going  to 
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wash,  or  had  in  fact  already  washed,  "  Johnny's  shirt." 
The  men  from  these  houses  disappeared  early  each 
morning,  and  could  be  seen  with  bleak  noses  catching 
the  six  a.m.  tram.  Only  on  Sunday o  were  they  visible, 
when  you  could  see  them  collarless  and  coatless  but 
displaying  a  clean  print  shirt,  as  they  stood  in  the 
uneasy  security  of  the  little  front  parlour,  where  the 
china  dog  under  the  glass  case  kept  watch  at  the 
window  as  it  had  done  ever  since  the  home  had  been 
established. 

IV 

Mrs.  Crossford  we  have  not  met  before.  And  the 
fact  is  she  was  a  clue  to  very  little  in  Young  Crossford 
as  he  appeared  in  those  first  months  at  Redward's  ; 
which  is  not  to  deny  that  she  was  a  clue  to  a  great  deal 
that  was  obscure  afterwards.  She  was  a  woman  with  a 
nervous,  even  furtive  air.  The  boy  used  to  notice  that 
she  never  talked  much  about  his  father,  though  when 
she  did  her  eyes  lighted  up  and  her  voice  changed,  took 
on  a  swifter  movement.  He  observed,  at  first  with 
disapproval,  being  a  rigid  conformist  in  things  social, 
that  she  never  put  long  memorial  notices  in  the  Weft 
port  Nightlight,  as  many  of  their  neighbours  did.  Later, 
discovering  that  the  class  to  which  he  aspired  did  not  do 
these  things,  his  criticism  gave  way  to  warm  approval 
mingled  with  curiosity.  But  even  before  he  had  come 
to  appreciate  his  mother's  reticence,  he  had  noticed 
certain  things  ;  there  was  a  photograph,  for  instance,  in 
her  room  at  which  he  caught  her  once  looking  in  a  way 
that  suggested  even  to  him  that  memorial  notices  were 
not  everything.  The  truth  is  that  the  marriage  of  this 
furtive  and  nervous  woman,  with  her  obscurities  of 
impulse,  had  been  a  glowing  romance.  Her  attitude 
towards  her  son  was  that  of  a  student,  if  also  of  some- 
thing else ;  mingled  with  her  nervous  temper  was  a 
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quick  perception.  She  perforce  had  her  thoughts,  but 
she  had  thoughts  to  hide. 

It  was  during  this  year  of  Crossford's  initiation  as  a 
cotton  broker  that,  after  a  long  period  of  cogitation,  she 
took  a  step  which  was  to  be  important  for  reasons  other 
than  those  which  were  present  in  her  mind.  Her 
husband  had  for  many  years  served  as  unpaid  secretary 
to  a  savings  club,  and  in  recognition  of  twenty  years' 
service  his  fellow  contributors  had  bought  him  a  gold 
watch.  It  was  not  of  the  most  delicate  pattern,  but  it 
was  handsome  enough,  and  the  thing  had  become  a 
family  treasure.  Following  his  death  the  widow  had 
constituted  this  watch  the  chief  relic  of  his  shrine.  S>ne 
had  looked  at  it  often,  fondling  it,  and  remembering 
how  he'd  consulted  it  needlessly  to  their  happy  amuse- 
ment going  to  church  on  Sunday  mornings.  "  He'd 
get  it  out  when  there'd  be  a  clock  right  over  our  heads." 

But  now  that  Edward  was  to  live  with  gentlemen  he 
should  have  the  watch  and  the  chain  that  went  with  it. 
Edward  was  delighted.  Certainly  he  was  delighted. 
But  well,  she  thought  his  hand  took  it  with  a  certain 
casualness.  ...  He  didn't  see,  of  course,  what  it  was  ; 
what  it  meant  to  her  to  give  it.  Perhaps  sons  were  like 
that.  Sons  weren't  husbands.  Romance — somehow 
there  was  less  romance  about  it  already  now  that  it  had 
slipped  into  Edward's  waistcoat  pocket. 

She  watched  the  boy  nevertheless  with  satisfaction. 
In  her  confused  way  she  understood  he  was  getting  on 
"  in  town."     He  looked  quite  the  gentleman. 

On  this  particular  night  he  said  that  for  the  future  he 
proposed  to  keep  the  tin  bath,  which  was  their  only 
means  of  such  accommodation,  in  his  bedroom. 

"  Whatever  are  you  going  to  do  that  for  Ted  ?  " 

"  Going  to  have  a  splash  every  mornin'." 

"  And  who's  goin'  to  warm  it  up  for  you  every 
morning  ?  "  asked  his  mother,  in  her  strange  half 
intimidated  way. 
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"  I'm  going  to  have  it  cold,  of  course." 

"  What  ?  Cold  ?  "  She  shivered.  "  You'll  get  yer 
death.  You  must  be  mad.  Cold  !  I  see  what  it'll  be. 
I'll  have  to  get  up  every  mornin'." 

"  No  you  won't !  I  want  it  cold.  I  prefer  it  cold. 
It's  " — he  never  knew  how  much  to  show  his  mother— 
"  it's  the  thing  now  to  have  it  cold." 

A  month  later  Edward,  sitting  at  the  same  desk  as 
Robbins,  led  the  talk  round  to  baths. 

"  Dirty  beggars — Saturday-night-bath  sort,  I  should 
think." 

It  was  Crossford,  not  Robbins,  who  said  that. 

V 

The  relation  between  the  pair  of  juniors  in  Redward's 
office  was  a  curious  one,  and  grew  more  so.  Crossford 
had  decided  after  the  bath  affair  to  cultivate  Robbins 
carefully  in  the  hope  of  raising  further  social  knowledge 
for  himself.  But  the  odd  part  of  the  business  was  that 
Robbins  had  presently  decided  to  cultivate  Crossford. 
The  resolve  was  partly  the  result  of  talk  he'd  picked  up 
from  Gold.  "  Well,  anyhow,"  this  was  the  end  of  a 
talk  with  Fortescue,  who  had  apparently  been  trying  to 
depreciate  Crossford  currency  in  the  saleroom — "  he's 
a  clever  little  brute,  and  he'll  be  a  figure  in  this  market 
some  day." 

Gold  was  not  "  quite  it,"  perhaps  ;  but  he  had 
judgment.  If  Gold  thought  that  about  Crossford,  it 
was  quite  probably  likely  to  come  true.  And  so 
Robbins,  who  was  always  guided  by  policies,  offered 
a  gloved  hand  of  friendship  to  Crossford,  and  one 
Saturday  took  him  over  to  his  home  at  Deeside. 

The  curious  intimacy  between  the  pair,  though  it  was 
inspired  by  selfishness  and  wanted  all  the  better 
qualities  of  friendship,  did  not  prevent  some  little 
exchange  of  confidences.  They  issued  more  easily 
nevertheless  from  Robbins  than  from  Crossford.  who 
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was,  for  the  most  part,  silent — even  if  he  was,  as 
Robbins  declared  to  Evans,  "  taking  it  in  all  the  time." 
Robbins  wanted  a  country  life.  By  this  he  meant  a 
life  in  which  he  lived  in  a  big  house  surrounded  by  little 
houses,  the  dwellers  in  which  did  him  reverence.  He'd 
been  born  for  that  kind  of  thing,  and  it  was  merely  a 
dull-witted  fate  which  hadn't  seen  the  position  and 
provided  for  him.  He  wasn't  cut  out  for  business. 
But  he'd  been  pushed  in  by  his  father  apparently, — 
though  Crossford  was  not  enough  interested  to  absorb 
the  details ;  that  inattention  to  what  he  considered 
non-essentials  was  characteristic  of  Crossford.  One's 
mind  can  only  take  in  a  certain  amount ;  it's  like  a 
warehouse — sift !  then,  sift !  Take  only  what's  going 
to  be  of  use  !  That  was  his  careful  policy,  and  it  kept 
him  fresh  and  efficient. 

Robbins  he  secretly  considered  what  he  called  a 
"  babbler  "  ;  but  Robbins  was  useful,  inasmuch  as  he 
spoke  fluently  the  tongue  which  Crossford  had  set  him- 
self to  learn.  He  took  Robbins'  confidences,  then,  and 
gave  what  he  chose  in  return.  Generally  he  had  to  be 
asked  for  such  alms  of  friendship,  and  was  sparing  even 
then  in  bestowal. 

But  Robbins  always  remembers  a  particular  night 
when  there  was  a  little  more  generosity  on  Crossford's 
part.  That  night,  observing  a  custom  he'd  instituted 
many  years  earlier,  old  Redward  gave  a  dinner  to  his 
young  men.  If  Robbins  remembers  that  night,  Crossford 
must  remember  it  too.  But  he  must  also  remember 
two  things  that  came  before.  The  major  of  these  two 
things,  as  it  seemed  to  him  then,  was  this,  that  the 
function  to  which  he  had  been  bidden  was  the  kind  at 
which  one  wore  "  evening  dress."  Now  evening  dress 
seemed  to  him  to  mark  an  ultimate — to  be  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  developing  gentleman.  He  had  vaguely 
foreseen  a  time  when  he  would  have  to  find  out  where 
one  bought  it,  how  one  wore  it,  and  when,  etc.     But  the 
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hour  had  struck.  He  spent  the  whole  of  four  dinner 
hours  haunting  the  windows  of  North  George  Street 
tailors  and  of  one  or  two  more  eclectic  establishments  in 
Fishnet  Street.  If  he  went  in  there  and  said  he  wanted 
"  evening  dress  "  they  could,  of  course,  supply  him. 
But  he  had  a  notion  that  they  would  only  consent  to  do 
so  at  ruinous  cost  to  himself.  It  was  curious  how  one 
so  assured  as  he  was  in  his  dealings  with  men  older  and 
more  secure  of  fortune  than  himself  on  the  market, 
hesitated  before  some  emaciated  and  narrow  chested 
little  tailor  with  watery  eye  and  deprecating  manner. 
He  did  once  dare  to  enter  a  shop,  the  name  of  which  he'd 
heard  on  Fortescue's  lips,  and  he'd  asked  about 
"evening  dress."  "Twelve  guineas,  sir,"  said  the 
tailor  with  a  rising  eyebrow,  taking  in  the  quality  of  the 
young  man's  tweeds.  Crossf  ord  murmured  ' '  Thanks, ' ' 
and  fled. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  There'd  be  cheaper  shops. 
But  even  then  where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ? 
Probably  the  cheapest  would  say  seven  guineas.  Of 
course  one  could  go  as  one  was.  But  that  idea  was 
swept  away  from  his  mind  at  once. 

Still,  where  was  the  money  ?  The  idea  came  to  him 
quite  suddenly.     He  drew  out  his  father's  watch. 

VI 

When  he  got  home  that  night  there  was  something 
very  odd  about  him,  and  his  mother  found  herself 
looking  at  him  often  and  uneasily.  He  would  get  up 
and  walk  about  the  room,  then  stand  with  hands  deep 
in  pockets  staring  into  the  fire.  But  nothing  came  to 
words — nothing  that  mattered  anyhow.  Only,  next 
day  he  went  off  to  the  office  without  whistling.  That 
helped  her  to  classify  the  quality  of  his  disturbance. 
Edward  was  worried  ;  at  first  she  had  thought  him 
absorbed  in  some  new  scheme  for  self  advancement. 
But  now  she  was  satisfied  that  he  was  unhappy.     It 
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occurred  to  her  that  he  never  confided  in  her.  Yet 
since  his  father's  death  this  son  of  hers  was  the  essential 
pin  supporting  her  universe,  maintaining  her  equi- 
librium. She  was  vaguely  conscious  that  she  was 
denied  some  of  the  privileges  of  motherhood  ;  and  that 
indeed  she  had  been  denied  ever  since  Edward  had 
become  a  sentient  being.  She  used  to  examine  his  ugly 
determined  face  with  its  eyes  that  kept  their  own 
secrets.  There  was  something  undivulged  about  this 
boy  ;  moreover,  mature  as  was  his  attitude  towards  her, 
she  had  a  conviction  that  he  was  only  beginning.  He 
was  already  too  big  for  her  ;  but  he  would  grow  much 
more.  It  seemed  impossible  now  that  he  should  ever 
show  his  feelings  like  other  boys ;  and  yet  on  this 
particular  night  he  had  certainly  shown  feeling.  Once 
or  twice  she  had  even  thought  that  he  looked  at  her  as 
he  might  have  done  years  before  when  she  had  been 
inclined  to  blame  him  for  something. 

When  he  came  home  the  next  time  this  furtiveness 
was  unmistakable.  It  was  accompanied,  too,  by  a 
curious  consideration  of  her  wishes  which,  being  unusual, 
made  her  more  uneasy  than  a  careless  neglect  would 
have  done.  He  did  not  look  at  her,  but  at  the  table. 
And  there  was  this  curious'  incident,  which  often 
recurred  to  her  long  afterwards. 

In  the  little  kitchen  where  they  took  their  evening 
meal  there  was  usually  a  brass  alarm  clock  ticking  from 
the  mantel.  But  she'd  been  washing  that  morning 
somewhat  against  time,  and  had  taken  the  clock  into 
the  scullery.     It  was  there  now. 

Forgetting  what  she  had  done  she  glanced  towards 
the  mantel,  remembered,  and  then  turned  to  Edward 
sitting  opposite,  his  mouth  full  of  bloater. 

"  What's  the  time,  Ted  ?  " 

She  saw  him  put  down  his  knife  and  look  quickly 
across  to  the  mantel. 

"  Helo "  he  began. 
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"  Oh,  the  clock  ?     I  left  it  in  the  scullery." 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  before  she  could 
stop  him  had  left  the  kitchen.  From  the  scullery  he 
called  out, 

"  It's  six  twenty-five."  There  was  a  pause.  "  By 
my  time  you're  three  minutes  fast." 

He  came  back.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  looked 
rather  breathless. 

"  You  needn't  have  bothered.  You  could  have  told 
me  the  time  from  your  watch,"  she  said  mildly. 

"  Oh  well.  Thought  it  better  that  you  should  have 
the  right  time.     Useful  to-morrow." 

She  had  not  particularly  wanted  to  know  the  time. 
But  seeing  the  clock  was  absent  from  the  mantel  she 
had  embraced  an  opportunity  to  see  her  son  bring 
forth  his  father's  treasure.     Well,  he  hadn't  done  so. 

He  went  on  with  his  tea  now. 

"  Don't  gulp  so,  Ted.  No  hurry,"  she  said  watching 
him. 

VII 

The  lesson  of  the  watch  is  simply  this,  that  here  we 
have  a  young  man  who  is  prepared  to  bend  every- 
thing to  his  purpose.  Immediately  after  old  Redward's 
invitation  had  been  given,  Crossford  met  Fortescue 
and  Robbins,  and  what  he  saw  were  grimaces.  Now 
Crossford  had  secretly,  of  course,  been  purring  with 
satisfaction,  even  though  his  master's  bidding  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  the  dark  problem  of  evening 
dress.  But  Fortescue  and  Robbins  were  exchanging 
looks  of  mock  dismay.  Crossford  went  warily  now, 
as  he  always  did.  "  You  two  don't  look  as  if  it  was 
your  birthday."  That  was  tentative  but  sufficiently 
searching. 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  we  do.     We've  been  caught." 

"  Caught  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  boss's  invite." 
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"  What's  wrong  with  it,  anyhow,"  said  the  junior 
apprentice. 

The  other  two  exchanged  glances  again. 

"  Dry.     It's  a  dry  feast  my  son." 

Crossford  laughed.  And  he  did  not  laugh  uneasily. 
It  did  not  trouble  him  that  old  Redward  was  a  water- 
bibber  and  compelled  his  guests  to  be  the  same.  His 
attitude  towards  whiskey  was  precisely  his  attitude 
towards  cold  baths.  If  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  prejudices  of  Society  for  him  to  drink 
whiskey  he  would  drink  it.  He  did  not  like  the  only 
glass  of  it  he'd  ever  tasted  ;  he  did  not  like  his  cold 
baths.  But  Society  was  something  that  you  simply 
couldn't  order.  You  took  orders.  He  despised  this 
society  just  as  a  successful  favourite  despises  the 
sovereign  whom  he  serves. 

VIII 

There  was  a  way  first  of  ordering  clothes  and  then 
of  keeping  the  tailor  waiting.  The  best  tailors  appar- 
ently expected  that.  Fortescue  dealt  with  people 
of  the  kind.  But  you  paid  a  third  as  much  again 
when  you  did  business  with  such  folk.  Crossford 
had  considered  the  idea,  but  had  rejected  it ;  he'd 
gone  back  to  Cohen  and  Cohen  who'd  made  him  the 
complete  suit  of  gent's  evening  dress  (we  didn't  wear 
dinner  jackets  in  those  days)  for  six  guineas  spot 
cash.  ...  He'd  just  managed  to  find  that  amount 
of  spot  cash.  He  discovered  incidentally  that  he  was 
not  afraid  of  pawnbrokers.  He  could  deal  with  them 
in  terms  of  their  own  thinking.  It  had  to  be  a  pawn- 
broker. .  .  .  Because  you  could  get  things  back 
from  a  pawnbroker.  In  the  meantime  Cohen  had 
completed  the  suit,  and  supplied  also  the  necessary 
shoes,  studs,  and  tie.  Crossford  took  the  things  down 
to  change  at  the  office,  as  Robbins  also  was  doing. 
It  caused  them  considerable  satisfaction  and  amuse- 
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ment  to  adapt  the  partners'  two  private  rooms  to 
purposes  of  toilet,  and  neither  saw  the  other  until  he 
was  dressed.  Robbins  cast  a  critical  glance  over 
Crossford. 
"  But,  I  say,  you  know,  where  did  you  get  that  tie  ?  " 
"  What's  the  matter  with  the  tie  ?  "  demanded 
Crossford,  angry  but  irresolute. 

'  Why  man  !  "  cried  Robbins,  "it's  made  up  !  " 

"  How  was    I   to "   but    he  stopped.       There 

should  be  no  excuses.  Cohens  had  let  him  down 
though  ;  it  seemed  that  here  was  another  of  those 
things  that  weren't  done.  He  said  abruptly  that  it 
was  made  up,  but  that  it  was  the  only  tie  that  had 
been  packed  in  his  parcel  and  that,  therefore,  he 
proposed  to  wear  it — leaving  the  impression,  or  design- 
ing to  leave  it  at  least,  that  his  responsibility  ended 
when  he'd  told  his  tailor  to  send  along  a  tie  to  the 
office. 

Crossford  was  nevertheless  secretly  deeply  chagrined. 
His  silence  became  suddenly  very  pronounced. 
Robbins  had  suggested  a  hansom,  and  one  was  waiting 
for  them  now.  But  Crossford  entered  it  with  a  cold 
indifference,  which  suggested  to  the  cabman  that  the 
young  men  used  one  even  to  go  out  to  their  midday 
meal,  and  Crossford  still  spoke  very  little.  He  was 
inwardly  raging  against  a  society  which  contrived 
in  these  mean  trivial  ways  to  score  off  one  who  was 
not  yet  of  it. 

Yet  it  was  in  this  hansom  that  a  great  moment 
occurred  for  Robbins.  He'd  always  been  piqued  by 
this  Crossford's  absurd  reticence,  and  he'd  always 
waited  for  some  moment  when,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning in  the  night,  the  obscure  corners  of  this  fellow- 
apprentice's  soul  should  be  illumined.  He  tried  to 
talk  now  as  a  protest  against  the  other's  refusal  to 
talk  ;  he  hoped  that  his  voice  was  as  much  an  irritant 
as  Crossford's  silence  was  to  him. 
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"  Look  at  old  Redward.  Seventy  odd,  nothing 
better  to  do  than  goon  in  the  cotton  trade  ...  I  don't 
see  myself  doing  that.  The  sooner  I'm  out — and  you, 
too,  I  expect  ?  " 

To  his  amazement  Crossford  began  to  speak  in 
an  odd  low  tone,  his  eye  flashing  and  apparently  out- 
ranging even  the  furthest  perceptible  background  of 
dimly  lighted  street  and  glowing  shop  front. 

"  I  ?  Leave  the  market  ?  When  I've  got  on  top 
of  it — when  there's  my  name  written  all  over  it,  and 
when  there's  somebody  to  carry  on  the  name  for  me — 
then  I  may  leave  it." 

Robbins  peered  at  him,  a  little  breathless. 

"  You  mean  all  that  ?  " 

Crossford  nodded. 

"  Supposing  it  don't  come  off  ?  " 

"  It  will.  I  tell  you  I  sell  everything  for  that. 
That's  the  stake.  There's  nothing  I  don't  do  and 
won't  do  to  get  that  thing " 

"  When  you're  older  you'll  not  be  so  sure. 
Women " 

"  Women  won't  stop  me." 

"  Drink." 

"  Drink  won't  stop  me.  None  of  your  pleasures 
as  you  call  'em.     I'll  win  first." 

"  You're  so  sure  of  yourself,  aren't  you?  "  It  was 
half  a  sneer,  but  it  was  half  envy. 

But  Crossford  had  fallen  into  silence,  and  only 
nodded  a  little  irritably.  He'd  said  perhaps  more 
than  he'd  meant  to  say.  He  was  conceivably  think- 
ing of  many  things,  and  just  after  he'd  spoken  his 
hand  had  come  in  contact  with  a  gold  watchguard 
hanging  across  his  waistcoat. 

But  Robbins  never  forgot. 
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IX 

It  was  a  question  how  much  old  Redward  enjoyed 
these  functions  of  his ;  he  was  a  serious-minded  Scot, 
with  a  liking  for  theological  disquisition,  and  it  must 
have  been  an  experience  to  exchange  a  night  with 
the  Reverend  Archibald  McDougal,  in  which  the  author- 
ship of  the  Psalms  was  discussed  in  detail  and  with 
a  certain  dry  passion,  for  an  evening  in  company  with 
the  gifted  Mr.  Fortescue — who  with  earnest  desire  to 
avoid  the  Scylla  of  women  and  the  Charybdis  of  horses, 
always  sought  to  lead  the  conversation  with  his  master 
through  the  middle  way  of  Trade  prospects — on  which 
he  had  contrived  to  collect  for  this  special  occasion 
some  remarkable  views. 

To-night,  as  usual,  old  Redward  was  in  the  hall  ready 
to  receive  his  visitors. 

"  Ah  yes,  Mr.  Crosforrd.  How  arre  you  to-night  ? 
And  how  did  you  come  up " 

"  We  came  in  a  hansom,  sir,"  Crossford  answered 
easily. 

"  Ah  !  a  hansom,  eh  ?  /  came  up  here  in  a  tram 
and  paid  a  penny — and  it  was  quite  enough." 

Crossford  tried  to  smile.  But  he  was  wretched 
again.  He  wondered  if  he  was  being  laughed  at. 
Old  Redward  was  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman.  In 
fact,  he  was  allowed  to  be  one.  His  grandfather^ 
been  a  chieftain  or  something.  Why  old  Redward 
had  come  into  cotton  nobody  knows.  But  even 
the  careful  Belstocks  exchanged  hospitality  with 
Redward.  And  Redward  preferred  a  tram  to  a  han- 
som !  Now  gentlemen  used  hansoms  and  not  trams. 
But  apparently  if  you  did  anything  that  gentlemen 
did,  in  order  to  prove  yourself  one  of  them,  you  in 
fact  proved  yourself  not  one  of  them. 

And  so  Crossford  raged  anew.  It  was  this  Society, 
with  its  rules  within  rules,  which  compelled  his  obedi- 
ence— he  who  was  made  for  mastery.     He  gave  that 
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obedience — oh  yes,  he  gave  it.  But  with  the  melo- 
dramatic intensity  of  youth  he  fell  back  on  the  ancient 
consolation.     A  time  would  come. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  time  came  pretty  quickly. 

X 

They  left  Redward's  early.  The  dinner  had  been 
a  dry  one,  but  it  had  its  bright  side  for  Crossford,  who 
enjoyed  Fortescue's  delicate  conversational  touch. 
The  almost  miraculous  skill  with  which  the  new 
junior  salesman  avoided  Aintree  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  green  room  on  the  other,  and  yet  gave  all 
his  mind  to  talk,  was  something  sufficiently  to  impress 
any  listener  who  knew  something  of  the  basic  springs 
of  this  young  man's  fancy. 

Yet  the  charm  of  Fortescue's  tight-rope  skill  in 
conversation  only  partly  served  to  mollify  Edward. 
His  major  instinct  was  one  of  irritation.  He  was  still 
feeling  the  oppression  of  a  society  which  had  forced 
him  to  be  a  poltroon  in  the  matter  of  the  watch  and 
then  laughed  at  his  ties  and  his  hansom. 

In  the  roadway  outside  Fortescue  ostentatiously 
pushed  out  his  tongue  and  licked  his  lips.  Then  he 
sighed. 

"There's  still  time." 

Robbins  nodded. 

"  D'you  know  a  place  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  there's  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  always  go 
there  for  a  gargle  after  one  of  old  Redward's  affairs. 
But  we'll  have  to  run.  It's  nearly  time.  Coming 
Crossy  ?  " 

They  set  off  in  haste  now. 

When  they  had  entered  the  private  bar,  and  Fort- 
escue had  contrived  to  stroke  the  hand  of  an  agreeable 
barmaid,  he  asked  for 

"  Three  whiskies — yes,  double  ones,  of  course,  my 
dear." 


Chapter    XI 

I 
It  was  after  midnight  when  Edward  Crossford  stum- 
bled in  at  the  door  of  the  house  off  County  Road. 
Afterwards  he  was  never  very  clear  as  to  what  then 
happened.  He'd  a  notion  that  his  mother  looked  at 
him  in  that  intensely  observant  way  he  had  noticed 
before.  Then  he'd  been  got  upstairs.  Yet  he  smiled 
afterwards,  thinking  of  the  presence  of  mind  he'd 
shown.  It  was  he  who'd  got  the  chain  off  and  under 
his  pillow.  That,  when  morning  came,  seemed  to 
him  the  supremely  distinguished  fact.  When  he 
dressed  he  was  very  careful  to  attach  the  chain  as  he'd 
done  before,  so  that  the  catch  gripped  the  lining  of 
his  waistcoat  pocket. 

He  came  down  cheerfully  enough,  but  with  his 
mother's  eye  upon  him  grew  uneasy.  He'd  had  to 
dress  in  his  oldest  clothes — his  usual  day  suit — the 
one  he'd  bought  for  the  office  was  still  where  he'd 
left  it  the  night  before  in  a  parcel  at  Central  Station 
left-luggage  office.  When  he  ,£ame  into  the  sitting- 
room  his  mother's  eye  was  upon  him.  His  hand  went 
uneasly  to  the  chain. 

"  You're  wearing  your  old  clothes,"  she  said.  Was 
it  a  criticism  or  a  statement,  or  did  it  conceal  an 
unspoken  comment  on  something  else  ?  He  was 
certain  now  that  her  eye  was  on  the  chain.  But,  as  he 
told  himself  now,  he'd  keep  his  end  up. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Fact  is,"  he  laughed,  "I'm  afraid  I 
had  a  drop  last  night." 

"  But  you  won't  again,  will  you  Edward  ?  "  she 
jerked  the  question  out  in  that  furtive  way  of  hers, 
her  glowing  eyes  full  upon  him. 
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"  Oh,  I'll  try  not."  As  a  matter  of  fact  he'd  decided 
that  it  was  "  a  mug's  game  to  overstep  it  " — he'd 
lose  business  if  he  did  that.  But  he  spoke  lightly. 
All  this  seemed  so  much  better  than  to  be  asked  the 
time.  For  he  was  sure  now  that  her  eye  was  on  the 
chain.     He  fidgetted,  but  tried  to  look  away. 

"  How  nice  that  chain  looked  on  your  dress  things, 
Ted,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Yes."  The  catch  of  the  chain  which  usually 
gripped  round  the  watch  had  been  fixed,  as  has  been 
said,  to  grip  the  lining  of  the  pocket,  and  it  had  main- 
tained its  hold  right  through  the  previous  evening. 
But  in  his  present  nervousness  his  hand  began  playing 
with  it,  twirling  it  round.  It  was  a  trick  which  he'd 
often  fallen  into  when  the  watch  had  been  there. 
But  now  the  thing  he  had  dreaded  happened.  The 
chain  came  away  in  his  hand ;  it  hung  down.  It 
was  quite  clear  to  anybody  that  it  had  been  attached 
to  nothing.  He  flashed  a  glance  at  his  mother.  She 
was  certainly  looking  at  him — at  the  chain.  But 
why  didn't  she  say  something  ? 

"  The  chain's  slipped  off.  .  .  .  You'd  better  fasten 
it,"  she  was  speaking  at  last,  "  fasten  it  to  the  watch." 

"  Yes,  mother."  He  stood  there  stupidly  looking 
down  at  the  hanging  chain,  but  doing  nothing.  It 
looked  like  one  end  of  a  broken  strand  of  something, 
though  of  what  he  couldn't  discover. 

"  If  you  don't  you  might  lose  the  watch,  and  I 
wouldn't  like  you  to  be  without  it.  It  was  your 
father's,  you  know,"  and  with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
look  into  some  infinitely  mysterious  past  she  nodded 
gently  towards  where  the  photograph — enlarged  to 
the  washing  out  of  detail — of  her  husband  stood  on 
the  mantel. 

"  I'll— I'll  go  and  fasten  it.  I  want  to  get  a  hand- 
kerchief." 

He  left  the  kitchen,  ran  upstairs,  and  into  his  bed- 
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room.  For  a  minute  he  stood  there  considering.  He 
had  justified  to  himself  all  that  he  had  said  to  her 
hitherto.  He'd  said  he  had  not  remembered  to  wind 
tiie  watch  that  day  ;  and  that,  in  a  sense,  was  true. 
But  he'd  now  said"  he  would  fasten  it  on  to  his  chain 
when  he  got  upstairs,  and  promising  a  performance 
which  he  couldn't  carry  out,  he'd  lied.  She'd  believed 
him.  .  .  .  But  had  she  ?  He  found  himself  hoping 
suddenly  that  she  hadn't,  that  she  was  suspicious. 
But  no,  she  was  puzzled  ;  she  didn't,  however,  think 
him  a  mere  paltry  liar. 

When  he  came  down  again  he'd  got  his  plan. 

"Did  you  remember  to  fasten  the  chain  to  the 
watch  ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  mother.  It's  all  right."  He'd  suddenly 
become  gay.  "  You  see  when  you  ask  me  the  time 
to-night." 

Did  that  sound  ambiguous  ?  But  perhaps  she 
hadn't  noticed  any  ambiguity. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Ted,"  she  went  on,  as  he  ate 
his  half  rasher  in  the  usual  haste,  a  haste  that  he'd 
purposely  increased  this  morning,  "  that  you  might 
have  an  extra  drawer  to  keep  your  dress  things." 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  bother  about  them  mother.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  thinking  of  keeping  them — 
down  town " 

For  that  was  the  plan. 

He  had  already  packed  them.  And  before  she  could 
say  more  he'd  run  upstairs,  snatched  the  bundle  from 
his  bed,  and  come  down  again. 

"  I  think  it  'ud  be  ever  so  much  better "  she 

was  thinking  of  the  hour  she'd  spent  the  night  before 
clearing  out  a  drawer  where  she'd  hitherto  kept  things, 
precious  things  that  had  belonged  to  her  husband. 
The  drawer  was  empty  and  waiting. 

But  young  Crossford  ran  off  with  a  gallant  wave 
of  the  hand.     He  knew  now  precisely  what  he  was 
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going  to  do,  and  when  he  got  to  the  pawnbroker's 
and  had  repossessed  himself  of  the  watch  in  exchange 
for  the  clothes,  he  felt  easier. 

On  arriving  home  that  night  he  ostentatiously 
compared  the  watch  with  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel, 
and  told  his  mother  she  was  four  minutes  slow. 

He  tried  in  his  way  to  be  attentive  to  his  mother, 
and  insisted  presently  on  taking  her  for  a  walk.  He 
found  to  his  surprise  that  a  certain  uneasiness  he  had 
had,  had  vanished.  This  uneasiness  had  not  been 
related  at  all  to  his  fear  that  if  his  mother  had  found 
out  that  the  watch  was  missing  she  would  suffer. 
For  that  part  of  the  trouble  had  been  got  over  by  his 
recovery  of  the  watch  before  she  found  out.  The 
feeling  of  uneasiness  had  sprung  undoubtedly  from 
his  consciousness  of  deception.  He  had  lied  to  her. 
But  he  found  now  that  he  had  very  little  distress  at 
the  thought ;  that  his  uneasiness  was  relieved.  For  a 
minute  he  experienced  a  not  uncommon  doubt,  and 
was  troubled  that  he  was  not  more  troubled.  It  is 
possible  to  be  as  alarmed  by  the  discovery  of  incipient 
moral  infirmity  as  by  that  of  incipient  physical  weak- 
ness. But  presently  he  brushed  away  his  doubt. 
He'd  been  too  smart,  not  merely  for  his  mother  but 
for  his  conscience.  Some  day  he  would  be  going  out 
to  dinner  again,  and  the  watch  would  have  to  go  back. 
He  would  have  to  deceive  her  again.  If  things  went 
wrong  a  day  might  come,  when  he'd  have  to  decide 
between  the  two,  and  when  the  pledge  on  the  watch 
might  be  allowed  to  expire.  But  he  was  satisfied 
now  that  he'd  found  a  way,  if  not  of  redeeming  the 
watch,  of  hiding  its  loss. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  oppose  the  moral  pre- 
rogative by  sheer  cleverness,  and  apparently  to  win 
victory.  But  wounds  may  be  got  in  that  battle  from 
which  there  is  not  any  recovery  in  this  world. 
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II 

The  thing  happened  again.  But  there  was  little 
uneasiness  this  time.  The  third  time  he  was  rather 
amused  by  his  own  cleverness.  He  was  preparing 
himself  for  success  in  the  market. 

Sometimes  on  a  Sunday  he'd  let  his  mother  take 
him  to  church.  And  there  was  an  old  parson  in  the 
pulpit  one  night,  a  tired  looking  old  bloke  with  side 
whiskers  and  far  away'  eyes.  And  what  the  old 
fellow  said  was  that  God's  universe  was  a  most  won- 
derful affair,  but  a  most  delicate  ;  take  away  a  pebble 
and  you  dislodge  a  stone,  a  stone  and  you  move  a 
mountain,  a  mountain  and  you  overbalance  a  globe, 
a  globe  and  you  bring  crashing  down  a  whole  universe, 
the  stars  like  balls  of  wrath,  and  the  sun  a  consuming 
fire.  It  did  not  occur  to  Edward  that  he  might  have 
dislodged  a  pebble. 

Edward  remained  the  industrious  apprentice  for  a 
year.  He  would  stay  late,  going  through  ledgers 
in  order  to  master  the  manner  of  keeping  the  books  of 
a  cotton  broker.  He  also  studied  contracts,  and  always 
went  into  the  sale  room  for  half  an  hour's  study  of 
samples.  He'd  find  out  from  the  contract  book  what 
these  samples  had  been  sold  at,  and  he'd  compare  the 
prices  with  his  own  ideas.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
there  was  talk  of  Fortescue  leaving  to  become  junior 
partner  to  his  father,  an  indifferently  successful 
jobber.  Evans  at  the  same  time  was  talking  of  chuck- 
ing office  work  and  going  on  to  a  farm  in  Herefordshire, 
a  share  in  which  he'd  been  offered. 

Young  Crossford  was  quick  to  pick  up  these  threads 
of  gossip,  and  one  morning  presented  himself  before 
Mr.  Redward  in  the  private  office.  Could  he  have  a 
word  please.  He  could.  Then  he'd  heard  there 
were  to  be  changes — Mr.  Fortescue  going — there'd 
be  a  vacancy  for  a  salesman.     Mr.  Evans  didn't  think 
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he'd  be  staying.  Who  said  Mr.  Evans  did  not  think 
he'd  be  staying,  pray  ?  For  old  Redward  could  look 
you  up  and  down  and  speak  to  you  like  that.  But 
for  once  his  words  did  not  have  the  usual  and  designed 
effect  of  fluttering  the  emotions  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Who  said  so,  sir  ? — I  say  so  myself.  Very 
well — go  on.  Then,  sir,  if  there's  an  opening  in  the 
saleroom,  I'd  like  to  go  back  there.  (At  that  moment 
Gold  arrived.  He  always  came  into  the  office  in  the 
morning  as  if  he'd  hopped  straight  out  of  a  cold  tub. 
He'd  splutter  and  whistle  and  sing  and  smack  his 
knee,  and  often  set  up  a  shrill  miaw  "  like  a  Tom  cat 
on  the  roof.")  He  halted  when  he  saw  that  Redward 
was  there  before  him,  and  listened  to  the  talk.  Young 
Crossford  trying  to  get  back  into  the  saleroom.  He 
nodded  approval.  But  it  seemed  old  Redward  had 
not  done  so  yet. 

"  And  have  you  considered  that  you're  not  immedi- 
ately junior  to  Evans  ?  " 

Oh,  yes.  Crossford  had.  But  there  was  only 
Robbins.  Robbins  had  had  no  experience.  He 
(Crossford)  had. 

Old  Redward  was  very  cold  about  it.  "  You'll 
be  told  definitely  later,"  and  that  was  all. 

Young  Crossford  withdrew  very  much  at  his  ease, 
and  found  himself  nodding  cheerfully  to  Robbins  a 
minute  afterwards.  His  relationship  to  this  senior 
of  his  is  not  without  interest.  Remember  that  they 
were  by  way  of  being  friends.  Crossford  had  been  to 
Robbins'  house — eaten  his  salt.  And  Crossford  was 
quite  intelligent.  He  knew  quite  well  what  would  be 
said  of  his  latest  move  by  half  the  men  on  the  market. 
Robbins  hadn't  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  and  had 
even  in  his  idle  way  confided  to  Crossford  certain 
speculations  on  his  own  chance  of  getting  into  the 
saleroom. 

And  Crossford  said  nothing  now   to    his    pseudo 
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friend.  In  a  curiously  detached  way  he  reviewed 
his  conduct  and  approved.  He  was  aware  that  there 
had  been  a  time  when  he  would  not  have  approved ; 
and  he  could  date  the  modification  of  his  standards. 
He  had  only  to  go  back  as  far  as  the  affair  of  the  watch. 

And  thus  the  watch  comes  into  this  life  story  again 
— an  influence  in  alliance  with  or  directing  "  that 
mysterious  culprit  Destiny,"  as  Victor  Hugo  put  it. 
Here  is  the  history  of  a  successful  man  ;  see  him 
learn  how  to  rid  himself  of  the  obstacle  of  scruples  ! 

There  is  just  this  stiffening  of  the  moral  sensibilities 
to  be  noted,  this  subjection  of  the  moral  sanctions  to 
a  will  to  success — and  no  more. 

II 

In  the  matter  of  the  move  to  the  saleroom  young 
Crossford  won.  Redward  was  inclined  this  time  to 
refuse  him.  He'd  gone  behind  Robbins'  back.  But 
Gold  had  now  put  in  his  word.  During  the  morning 
he'd  been  talking  to  Crossford.  It  seemed  the  boy 
had  only  his  wits  to  live  on  ;  and  he'd  got  to  help  his 
mother.  He  must  get  a  saleroom  job.  You  observe 
the  indefinite  article — implying  that  if  Redward 
wouldn't  give  him  one  he'd  easily  find  somebody 
who  would.  He  wasn't  forgotten  on  the  market — 
he'd  taken  care  to  keep  the  fact  of  his  existence  before 
sundry  brokers  and  merchants.  "  But  you're  appren- 
ticed here."  Yes,  sir,  but "  and  this  was  signi- 
ficant not  only  of  his  liberty,  but  of  the  increasing 
hardening  of  the  spiritual  fibre.     "  I'm  not  bound." 

For  he  wasn't.  He'd  signed  no  papers.  There  was 
an  understanding — that  was  all.  "I  don't  think  I 
ought  to  suffer  for  that,  sir."  Gold  nodded.  This 
kind  of  thing  didn't  trouble  him.  His  outlook  was 
the  same.  He  wasn't  one  of  those  fancy  public  school 
boys,  and  he'd  always  wanted  this  young  man  back  in 
the   saleroom.     A   substitution   of   young    Crossford 
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for  "  that  cake  Fortescue,"  as  Gold  presently  told 
Redward,  gave  a  promise  of  increased  business. 

"  If  we'd  kept  Fortescue  much  longer,  I  don't  know 
where  we'd  be.  Twice  I've  had  to  undo  his  mistakes 
by  explaining  that  he'd  acted  without  our  authority. 
But  people  won't  go  on  taking  excuses  of  that  kind. 
No  business  to  let '  him  sell  if  you  withhold  your 
authority  they  say.  Might  as  well  use  your  sample 
boys — much  better  if  they're  like  that  kid  Crossford. 
That's  what  they  say,  Mr.  Redward." 

And  Redward  knew  it,  and  began  to  yield.  "  And 
we  ought  to  keep  him,  Mr.  Redward.  He's  the  best 
lad  we've  turned  out.  He'll  be  competed  for  before 
long — see  if  he  isn't.  If  we  don't  give  him  induce- 
ments to  stay,  he'll  go." 

Redward  nodded  and  consented.  It  was  the  new 
business  spirit,  he  supposed.  Later  it  was  explained 
by  Gold  to  Robbins  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  office.  "  We  can't 
leave  it  all  to  young  Crossford.  We  must  have  some- 
body with  a  manner  and  used  to  books  and  so  on." 

Robbins  listened  to  Gold's  long  and  oleaginous 
periods.  But  Robbins  wasn't  a  fool.  He  quite  well 
understood,  and  when  Crossford  spoke  to  him  next 
he  replied  coldly.  He  did  not,  of  course,  know  at 
that  time,  though  he  came  to  know  presently,  that 
the  contriver  of  his  own  supersession  was  Crossford 
himself ;  he  put  the  thing  down  to  Gold's  incurable 
prejudice  against  anything  that  looked  like  a  gentle- 
man. And  so  Crossford  found  himself  back  in  the 
saleroom. 

Well,  his  opportunity  had  come.  He  was  there 
now,  not  to  carry  samples,  to  run  messages,  to  be  at 
the  call  of  the  salesmen ;  he  was  there  to  sell  cotton. 
.  .  .  They  still  remember  how  he  sold  it.  He  always 
wanted  more  points  on  than  the  other  members  of 
his  firm  wanted  when  trying  to  sell  the  same  lots  ; 
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but,  whereas  even  Gold  himself  would  come  back 
unsuccessful,  Crossford  would  get  a  bid.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  Gold  would  come  in  and  throw  down  a  sample. 
"  Belstocks  would  not  look  at  it,  and  there's  Hedder- 
wick  buying  up  the  market." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  Crossford  would  say,  and  run 
across.  Hedderwick  had  an  amusing  recollection  of 
Crossford,  and  would  generally  look  at  his  sample, 
and  once  you'd  looked  at  Crossford's  cotton  you  had 
to  buy  some  of  it. 

And  thus  things  ran  on. 

He  got  to  know  more  men  about  the  market.  He 
lunched  at  the  Pig  Trough,  where  the  sportsmen  went, 
and  afterwards  he'd  drop  into  Greeners'  under  the 
Flags  for  a  drink.  It  struck  him  that  there  were  men 
whom  one  always  met  at  Greeners'  at  whatever  time 
of  the  day  one  went  there.  He  found,  for  instance, 
that  since  Fortescue  had  left  Redwards  he  was  usually 
to  be  encountered  in  that  cool,  dark  subterranean 
chamber  with  its  faint  odour  of  spirits.  Fortescue 's 
hand  seemed  to  be  getting  very  shaky.  But  he  always 
welcomed  Crossford  and  was  for  standing  treat. 

Crossford  despised  the  habits  of  men  of  Fortescue 's 
type,  but  he  decided  that  the  way  to  make  friends 
was  to  do  the  things  the  other  people  did.  He  was 
very  careful,  however,  in  the  amount  he  took.  He 
subordinated  everything  to  the  main  purpose  of  his 
life,  and  he  began,  with  a  growing  interest  in  his  own 
psychology,  to  pride  himself  on  his  control  of  appetite. 
The  control  was  to  be  treated  in  a  new  way. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Crossford  had  an  experience. 
His  devotion  to  business  had  kept  him  from  sport — 
he'd  not  even  seen  a  League  Football  match.  More- 
over, he'd  remained  without  any  personal  knowledge 
of  women.  He'd  listened,  of  course,  to  the  usual 
scuddudery  among  the  sample  men  and  to  the  more 
refined  smut  which  fell  from  Fortescue.     And  he  had 
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listened  with  little  of  the  naive  wonder  of  youth  ; 
he'd  pushed  about  too  much  in  the  world  already  to 
suffer  those  blushes  of  bashful  innocence  in  contact  for 
the  first  time  with  the  fact  of  sex.  His  independence 
prevented  his  laughing  the  feeble  laugh  of  the  youth 
who  dislikes  the  jest  but  doesn't  say  so.  When  he 
was  amused  he  chuckled — when,  as  happened  some- 
times during  Fortescue's  narrations  of  his  fictitious 
amours,  he  was  disgusted,  he  said  so. 

"  You've  got  a  mind  like  a  sewer,"  he  told  Fortescue 
one  day,  and  Fortescue  was  uncertain  whether  to  take 
it  as  a  tribute  or  otherwise. 

Ill 

But  for  himself  he'd  no  time  for  women.  At  twenty 
he  decided  that  he  must  look  into  life  a  little  closer 
and  see  what  it  had  to  offer.  He'd  heard  Gold  the 
bachelor,  deplore  his  own  abstentions.  "  I  never 
played  a  game,  went  for  a  holiday,  ran  after  a  woman 
all  my  life.  Worked — that's  what  I  did — had  to  do. 
Till  it  was  too  late.  I've  no  taste  now,  no  zest,  no 
pleasure,  I'm  spent.     It's  a  big  mistake  I've  made."   • 

And  Edward  Crossford  thought  that  probably  it 
was.  Immediately  after  that,  Gold  married.  But 
what  a  life  he'd  lived  !  Edward  Crossford  decided  to 
be  warned.  What  room  would  there  now  be  in  Gold's 
life  for  romance  ?  And  so  Crossford  took  to  spending 
Saturday  afternoons  at  the  Football  ;  and  tiring  of 
that  he  went  over  to  New  Southend.  It  was  there, 
in  the  dance  hall  of  the  Tower  grounds,  that  one  night 
he  found  sitting  near  him  a  girl.  He  noticed  her 
wavy  yellow  hair  and  her  small  smooth  hands.  Then 
he  observed  the  curves  of  her  figure — a  certain  quick 
grace  that  displayed  itself  once  when  bhe  bent  to 
fasten  her  shoe.  His  heart  began  to  beat.  He  moved 
nearer.  Then  he  hesitated.  He'd  kept  such  a  tight 
hand  on  his  emotions  that  that  hesitation  was  second 
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nature.     Then  he  remembered  Gold.     "  It's  almost 
too  late.  ..." 

One  didn't  wait  for  introductions  here.  He  knew 
that — he'd  watched  and  he'd  seen. 

The  music  had  just  burst  out  again  and  couples 
were  rising  and  floating  away  in  the  murmur  of  the 
waltz.     He  stepped  across. 

"  Good  evening.  I  thought,  as  you  did  not  seem  to 
have  a  partner "     She  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"  But  I  did  not  say  that  I  wanted  to  dance,"  she 
challenged. 

"No,"  he  laughed  back  at  her.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  don't  want  to  either.  But  it's  lonely  by  one's- 
self."  He  shivered  with  mock  self-pity.  By  this 
time  he'd  sunk  into  the  chair  by  her  side. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  I've  got  a  bit  of  a  neck." 

"  Oh,  not  more  than  other  men.  You're  all  the 
same." 

'  Yes,  of  course,  you'd  have  so  many  after  you," 
he  said,  his  brow  darkening  with  threats  against  his 
imaginary  rivals. 

"  Well  I  never  saw  anybody  like  you." 

"  D'ye  mean  it  ?  "  he  turned  eagerly.  Then  chag- 
rined at  her  laugh,  his  face  clouded  over. 

"  That's  funny  I  suppose,"  he  said  gloomily. 
''  Though  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Now  don't  be  high  and  mighty,  Gilbert." 

"  I'm  not  Gilbert.  My  name's  Crossford — Ted 
Crossford,  if  you're  asking." 

"  How  quick  you  thought  of  it.  They  take  a  longer 
time  as  a  rule,  much  longer." 

"  But  it  is  my  name." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  dear — innocent."  But  she'd  con- 
trived a  sufficiently  delicious  pause  between  the  last 
two  words. 

"  Oh,  I  am  an  innocent,  eh  ?  "  He  was  pleased  at  the 
"  dear."     "  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 
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"  Why,  because  you  tell  me  so  much.  Imagine 
your  telling  me  your  real  name  first  go  off !  I'll  have 
to  tell  you  mine  now.  It'll  be  the  first  girl's  name  vow 
ever  heard,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  Meaning  I'm  such  an  innocent  ?  " 

"  Well,  you're  a  bit  of  a  kid,  certainly.  But  you're 
a  nice  kid — Mr.  Crossford." 

"  Make  it  Ted " 

"I'll  make  it  Edward,"  she  said  demurely.  "  If 
you  want  to  call  me  something  you  can  call  me  Esther." 

"  But  I  want  to  call  you  by  your  real  name." 

She  looked  at  him  sideways,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to 
have  grown  brighter. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  my  real  name.     Do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Like  it  ?  Oh  yes,  I  like  it."  But  he  felt  he  was 
being  clumsy.  "  I — I  love  it."  Why  was  he  such  a 
kid  ?  He'd  have  to  study  this  business  as  he'd  studied 
cotton.     What  a  fool  Fortescue  would  think  him. 

He  found  out  that  she  was  employed  at  Tedding- 
ton's,  the  big  linen  shop,  in  Abbey  Street.  She  hadn't 
any  "  boy "  at  the  moment.  Apparently  there's 
been  one  not  long  before,  but  he  was  safe  now  in 
Australia  or  somewhere.  Crossford  was  not  sure 
whether  he'd  emigrated,  or  was  just  at  sea.  She'd 
come  there  because  she  lived  not  so  far  away — in  the 
neighbouring  cross-river  suburb  of  Combeville,  to  be 
precise.  He  told  her  rather  more  than  he  had  been 
able  afterwards  to  approve.  He  was  in  cotton — a 
salesman.  Doing  very  well.  Finally,  the  pair  having 
spent  the  evening  together,  he  took  her  to  her  drab 
little  street,  where  in  the  flickering  gas-light  the 
little  windows  could  be  dimly  seen  standing  on  parade 
in  long  line  in  their  uniform  of  dismal  muslin  curtains  ; 
and  at  the  street  corner  the  couple  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  again. 

He  smiled  to  himself ;  his  senses  tingled  with  delight, 
though  he'd  have  to  examine  himself  later  to  explain 
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precisely  what  these  strange  new  emotions  of  his  were. 
Anyhow,  he  was  marching  with  his  kind  ;  a  new  sense 
of  gregarious  sympathy,  given  and  taken,  filled  him. 
He  drew  in  the  fragrance  of  her  body,  he  was  thrilled 
by  her  every  movement.  He  found  her  in  the  darkness 
suddenly  wonderful.  He  must  have  contact,  and  he 
seized  her  hand,  not  gently.  He  must  hold  her  like 
that.  He  found  the  hand  entrancing,  magical.  He 
stroked  it,  released  it,  caught  it  again ;  and  only 
at  long  last  pushed  her  away  and  turned  to  make  off. 

It  was  then  she  bent  towards  him. 

"  Edward — you  may  kiss  me  if  you  like." 


Chapter    XII 


His  mother  remained  for  him  a  mystery.  Yet,  per- 
haps, the  most  mysterious  thing  about  her  was  not 
the  enigma  that  she  presented,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
she  presented  it.  He  had  never  thought  about  these 
things  in  any  ordered  or  logical  form,  but  he  felt  sub- 
consciously that,  to  maintain  a  mystery,  personality 
was  required,  and  personality  was  a  thing  which  it 
wasn't  easy  to  concede  to  this  woman.  She  seemed 
too  insecure  in  her  hold  on  reality,  too  much  in  a 
flutter,  too  quickly  abased.  She  ran  before  any  wind 
that  blew ;  she  seemed  to  have  no  anchorage  in  fact 
or  time.  And  yet  impenetrably  secret  she  remained, 
and  if  she  was  like  a  ship,  she  was  like  a  shadow  ship 
whose  port  holes  upon  one  side  opened  out  upon  scenes 
unknown  and  undreamed  of  by  those  watching  her 
from  the  shore.     He  speculated  about  her  a  good  deal, 
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and  much  more  so  after  the  affair  of  the  watch,  because 
that  business  had  sharpened  his  apprehension  of  her 
character.  If  he  could  learn  more  of  her  he  would 
know  how  much  she  was  capable  of  discovering  with- 
out showing  feeling  :  but  more  than  that  he  would 
know  how  much  or  how  little  she  was  capable  of  suffer- 
ing, should  she  ever  find  out  the  truth.  He  knew  that 
in  her  odd  furtive  way  she  watched  him  ;  but  she  was 
plainly  fearful  lest  he  should  show  restiveness  under 
this  intense  but  quivering  observation  of  hers.  She 
never  reproved  him,  never  accused  him  ;  nor  could 
he  remember  a  time  when  she  had  ever  done  one  or 
the  other. 

Yet  he  felt  that  her  mind  was  constantly  moving 
in  an  orbit  of  which  he  was  the  centre.  What  did  she 
think  about  him,  what  did  she  suspect  ?  After  the 
chain  incident  he  often  reminded  himself  that  he  had 
had  these  ideas  about  his  mother  long  before  he  had 
thought  of  pawning  the  watch.  But  the  reminder 
was  never  strong  enough  to  remove  the  conviction 
that  on  that  night  on  which  he  had  come  home  from 
old  Redward's  dinner  party  and  got  the  chain  under 
the  pillow  safely,  as  he  had  then  thought,  something 
had  happened. 

Not  that  he  was  troubled  any  more.  He  had  con- 
quered his  disquiet.  But  he  was  extraordinarily 
interested.  He  found  that  his  mind  occupied  itself 
more  and  more  with  his  mother,  and  that  whenever 
he  looked  back  there  was  some  new  curious  fact  to 
work  into  the  mosaic  of  his  picture  of  her.  Still 
thinking  of  the  watch,  his  mind  had  alighted  on  the 
first  owner  of  the  watch.  The  question  was  awk- 
wardly put,  and  he  did  not  know  how  he  blurted  it 
out.  This  was  during  the  influence  of  the  Esther  affair, 
and,  like  all  very  young  men,  he  had  to  be  contrasting 
his  naive  emotions  with  those  presumed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  love  that  had  brought  him  forth. 
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"  I  suppose,"  his  fingers  twirled  the  chain  about  as 
he  spoke,  "  you  were  very  fond  of  father." 

Her  eyes  glowed  "  Yes." 

It  seemed  to  him  curious — this  entire  devotion  to 
a  fellow  being,  this  complete  absorption  apart  from 
affectation.  He  used  to  wonder  whether  his  mother 
suspected  anything  about  Esther.  For  a  long  time 
he  did  not  tell  her.  Then  one  day — it  was  a  Sunday 
evening,  on  the  way  back  from  church — she  looking 
far  in  front  of  her,  like  a  woman  walking  the  shores 
of  a  mainland,  but  with  her  eyes  on  some  shadowy 
island  in  front  in  the  mist.  She  spoke  in  her  gentle 
nervous  way.  She  tried  to  say  it  laughingly, he  noticed. 
She'd  mentioned  two  men  and  two  girls  walking  in 
front  of  them. 

"  It  'ud  be  nice  when  you're  doing  that " 

He  turned  and  eyed  her  brightly.  How  much  did 
she  know  ? 

"  Why  don't  you  bring  her  to  see  me  ?  " 

He  was  astonished  now  and  rather  angry.  For 
one  reason,  it  was  alarming  to  have  beside  you  anybody 
capable  of  discovering  so  much  without  giving  a  sign. 
One  didn't  mind  being  read  if  one  was  first  told  one 
was  a  book,  but  this  kind  of  thing  was  disturbing. 
Yet  that  wasn't  the  chief  reason  for  his  annoyance. 
The  chief  reason  he  preferred  not  to  examine.  And 
he  had  a  horrible  certainty  now  that  his  annoyance 
was  visible  to  his  mother  and  that  she  read  its  causes — 
its  two  causes.  He  even  suspected  her  of  knowing 
which  of  the  causes  was  the  emphasized  one. 

But  he  had  to  take  the  words  laughingly,  and  he 
answered, 

"  What  a  one  you  are  to  guess." 

She  didn't  bridle  happily  at  an  implied  compli- 
ment, as  a  less  complex  creature  might  have  done, 
and  this  again  alarmed  him.  This  secret  mind  of  hers 
had  curious  unsuspected  subtleties  of  action,  which 
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might  enable  its  owner  to  know  things  that  he  had 
always  believed  were  entirely  hid. 

"  Still,  you'll  bring  her  up  to  tea  and  let  me  see 
her  ?  "  This  was  persistence.  He  gave  way.  Yes, 
he  would  bring  "  Esther  "  up.  Why  shouldn't  he  ? 
That  was  the  defiant  question  he  put  to  himself.  And 
that  self  laughed  back  in  its  hideous  satyr-like  way. 

II 

And  so  Esther,  a  mixture  of  shyness  and  arch- 
friendliness,  was  brought  up  to  the  little  house.  They 
came  up  in  a  cab,  for  a  particular  reason.  He  had 
an  idea  that  he  was  presented  to  this  girl's  mind  as 
a  young  man  who  delighted  in  his  small  humble  home 
off  County  Road,  no  less  now  that  he  was  a  successful 
figure  in  "  town  "  than  when  he'd  been  an  insignifi- 
cant sample  boy.  Lest,  however,  sight  of  the  humble 
house  should  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  depress  his 
consequence,  he  saw  in  the  use  of  the  hansom  a  way 
of  redressing  the  balance. 

Well,  the  girl  came,  took  her  tea — which  was  served 
on  the  best  plated  tray  and  with  an  elegance  that 
Edward  approved — and  then  sat,  greatly  at  her  ease, 
chatting  to  Mrs.  Crossford.  The  fact  was  that  she 
felt  for  once  a  certain  ascendancy.  To  her  Edward 
had  been  "  a  Weftport  gentleman  " — the  kind  that 
played  golf  in  light  tweeds  and  wore  "  evening  dress  " 
at  public  functions ;  accordingly,  she  had  been  con- 
scious of  a  certain  patronage  of  her  class  in  his  "  taking 
up "  with  her.  She  would  not,  of  course,  permit 
any  appearance  of  patronage,  but  she  had  secret  thrills 
because  her  "  young  man  "  was  a  cotton  broker,  one 
of  the  "  currant  jelly  "  set,  and  not  just  a  booking 
clerk  like  Ernie. 

But  she  saw  that  the  little  home  off  County  Road 
was  entirely  wanting  in  what  she  called  "  style." 
Edward's   mother   certainly   couldn't   patronize   her. 
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And  so  she  took  courage.  But  her  spirits  were  high 
for  another  reason  than  that  she  felt  that  she  was  well 
within  her  social  depth.  Edward's  bringing  her  there 
at  all  seemed  to  give  form  to  his  relations  with  her. 
She  had  not  been  at  all  easy  about  these.  He  treated 
her  with  the  consideration  and  tenderness  of  a  lover, 
but  there  had  never  been  any  definite  "  offer." 
There'd  never  been  a  ring.  Now,  however,  he  was 
formally  presenting  her  to  his  mother.  That  had  an 
objective  as  well  as  a  subjective  value.  He  would 
now,  certainly,  commit  himself. 

Ill 

He  took  her  back  to  Combeville  early.  They 
travelled  down  in  the  tram,  which  was  full,  so  that  she 
could  not  expect  him  to  say  anything  there.  Yet 
even  then  she  could  feel  that  something  was  aroused 
in  him,  something  that  he  recognized  as  primeval. 
He'd  never  had  a  third  person  present  before  when  he 
was  with  her.  And  the  restraint  which  had  held  him 
in  in  the  little  house  in  County  Road  and  that  was 
now  thrown  off,  was  having  its  reaction.  He  trembled 
with  consciousness  of  her  body  against  his  in  the  tram. 
When  they  reached  the  boat  she  pretended  to  seek  the 
cabin. 

"  No,  up  ! — on  deck  !  "  he  whispered.  She  hesitated 
a  little,  when  his  fingers  gripped  her  arm,  not  gently  ; 
and  then  she  yielded,  slipping  past  him  and  going  up 
the  stairs,  he  following  now  and  finding  her  a  seat 
under  the  night.  Here  they  sat  alone,  a  star-fretted 
sky  dark  and  infinitely  deep  overhead.  In  their  wake 
gleamed  the  lights  of  Weftport  with  their  half-felt 
suggestion  of  the  secret  pang  of  human  life.  The 
teuf-teuf  leuj-teuj  of  the  engines  seemed  to  insinuate 
itself  into  their  mood,  too,  like  some  suppressed 
orchestra  of  emotion.  Their  senses  suffered  a  pleasant 
dilation  ;  they  felt  that  life  glowed,  they  drew  together. 
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Her  hand  was  in  his,  yet  her  little  fingers  were  clever 
enough  to  touch  his  wrist  and  she  could  feel  how  his 
pulses  beat.  She  knew  that  she  had  drawn  him  here, 
that  she  was  winning,  that  she  must  conquer.  The 
conviction  ran  like  quicksilver  through  her  blood. 

"  Darling "  his  voice  had  altered  since  they  had 

been  below — it  had  thickened.  He'd  half-turned 
towards  her.  Minutes  passed  and  then  suddenly,  his 
hand  gripped  hers  so  that  she  could  have  cried  out. 

"  I  would  like  to  break  something  in  you "  He 

was  fierce. 

"  What — what   do   you  mean  by  that "     She 

moved  away  fearful. 
"  What  do  I  mean  ?  "     He  did  not  know  himself. 
"  When  my  mother  was  there  I  felt  I  must  get  you 
out    by    yourself.     I    felt    mad.     I'm    mad   now.     I 
want  to  make  love  to  you,  so  that  you'll  feel  it — so 

that  it'll  hurt " 

"  You    do  make    love  roughly,"    she   cried  in  a 
whisper,  happily. 

"  Yes,  my  girl.     And  I  will "     She  felt  his  arm 

on  her,  his  hot  breath  on  her  cheek,  when  there  came 
the  sharp  tinkle  of  a  bell  near  at  hand — the  signal 
to  the  engine  room  ;  the  next  minute  came  the  familiar 
bump,  which  signalized  the  reaching  of  the  further 
shore.  He  stood  up,  the  mood  suddenly  broken. 
She  shivered.  She  did  not  know  why,  because  surely 
they  would  recapture  the  magic  air  when,  on  the  walk 
home,  they  got  into  the  secret  night  again.  Yet  the 
arm  that  took  hers  now  gave  her  no  delicious  pain, 
and  he  was  silent  for  many  minutes. 

"  What  is  it,  Teddy  ?  "  she  ventured  at  last. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  The  matter  ?  "  He  seemed  irritable  now.  "  The 
matter,  darling  ?  "  The  endearment  appeared  an 
afterthought.  "  Nothing's  the  matter."  He  laughed. 
"  Thinking  over  what  a  little  beauty  you  are." 
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"  But  you're  not — not "     She  had  almost  said 

not  hurting  me.  He  didn't  seem  to  listen,  however, 
running  on  in  idle  compliment  and  tendernesses.  She 
took  it,  she  took  everything  he  gave.  They  would 
be  home  in  a  minute  ;  he  would  come  in — though  it 
was  ten  o'clock  ?     But  he  would  not  come  in. 

"  There's  mother " 

She  looked  at  him  ;  she  felt  that  she  groped,  she'd 
been  nearer  than  ever  to  some  treasure — where  was 
she  now  ?     Had  she  missed  the  path  ? 

"  Then  good-night — Eddy — darling " 

She  hardly  dared  to  use  endearments  even  yet, 
though  he  was  so  prodigal  of  them.  He  kissed  her, 
taking  her  in  his  arms.  But  he  was  gentle  now. 
What  did  he  mean  ?  She  ran  up  into  the  house,  and 
he  turned  from  the  gate  and  hurried  away.  What 
did  he  mean  ? 

He  at  least  was  as  mystified  as  she. 


Chapter    XIII 


Going  back  with  his  mind  occupied  with  one  woman, 
Edward,  again  across  the  threshold  of  the  house  off 
County  Road,  found  himself  in  contact  with  a  second 
and  a  much  more  astonishing  feminine  phenomenon. 
He  entered  a  little  jauntily  and  turned  a  quick  eye 
on  his  mother ;  she'd  have  some  compliment  about 
the  girl.  But  when  he  looked  at  her  he  found  that 
she  was  looking  at  him,  silently,  and  as  it  seemed  to 
him  with  a  certain  doggedness, — the  air  of  a  woman 
not  given  to  self-assertion,  who  determined  to  say 
something.     He  grew  nervous,  played  with  his  watch 
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chain,  thought  of  the  watch  and  grew  more  nervous  ; 
then  laughed  inwardly  at  himself  for  his  weakness. 
He  thought  rapidly  of  a  number  of  things  that  his 
mother  might  say — thought  of  them  wildly,  hunting 
with  a  kind  of  mad  abandon  through  the  dim  forests 
of  his  mind  for  strange,  half-apprehended  things.  But 
nothing  that  he  thought  of  had  the  starkness  of  his 
mother's  words. 

"  Are  you  going  to  marry  her  ?  " 

He  raised  his  head  sharply,  haughtily.  He  to  be 
questioned  like  that  !  And  was  he  going  to  marry 
her  ! 

"  Am  I " 

"  Because  if  you're  not "     It  seemed  to  him  as 

if  she  was  saying  prepared  words,  words  she'd  rehearsed 
and  to  the  utterance  of  which  she'd  braced  herself. 

"  Yes  !  "  he  spoke  strongly.  Yet  afterwards  he 
knew  that  even  then  he  was  beginning  to  feel  a  sense 
of  uncertainty,  of  weakness,  in  repelling  this  onslaught. 

"  If    you're    not   you've  no  right — no  right " 

she  faltered. 

"  Of  course  I'm  going — going "     But  he  stopped. 

The  proud  ensign  of  self  that  had  stood  proudly  at 
the  masthead  of  his  soul's  ship  fluttered  for  a  moment 
and  then  came  creeping  down. 

"  I — I  hadn't  considered,"  he  blurted  out,  and  seizing 
a  spar  in  this  sea  of  excuses,  a  spar  always  afloat  in 
such  waters, — "  We're  young  yet." 

She  was  looking  before  her,  her  head  swaying,  her 
lips  working.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  remark- 
ably moved  by  her  thoughts. 

"  You  mean  you  don't  mean  to  marry  her.  You 
want  your  bit  of  fun." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  as  if  stolidly,  "  I'll  marry  her 
if  that's  what  you  want."  (Esther  was  enthrallingly 
soft,  he  thought,  even  if  sometimes  one  lost  touch — 
And  if  his  mother  wanted  him  to — ) 
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II 

"  Who  said  that's  what  I  wanted  ?  " 
There  was  a  small  flush  in  her  cheeks  high  up — 
the  flush  that  colours  the  faces  of  these  sallow  women 
only  when  their  minds  are  stirred  a  good  deal. 

"  I  didn't  say  that  that  was  what  I  wanted,"  and 
he  knew  that  not  merely  had  she  not  wanted  it ;  she 
had  passionately  desired  that  this  thing  should  not  be. 
The  revelation  struck  him  as  extraordinary;  his 
mother  had  always  been  to  him  a  complete  enigma, 
a  woman  full  of  secret  forces  which  when  they  showed 
themselves  produced  the  strangest  effects.  But  she 
was  now  more  dark  of  intention  than  ever. 

"  You  mean,"  he  said,  "  that  you  don't  want  me 
to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  I  never  believed  you  meant  to,  and 
I  mean  that  you  ought  not  to  pretend.  You  ought 
to  be  fair  with  her.  You  ought  to  break  it  off.  Break 
it  off  now." 

"  Look  here,  mother,"  he  said,  suddenly  moved 
by  an  intuition,  "  you're  not  thinking  of  her." 

The  woman  started  a  little.  "I'm  trying  to  be  fair 
to  her.     I  am — and  you've  no  right " 

"  But  you're  not  thinking  of  her.  You're  thinking 
of  me.  You  don't  want  me  to  marry  her.  Why 
don't  you  want  me  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  Because  she  isn't  the  right  one.  She  isn't  the 
girl."  She'd  admitted  now  that  his  intuition  had  been 
right.  She  probably  had  wanted  to  be  fair  to  Esther  ; 
but  she'd  been  swept  away  by  anxiety  for  her  son's 
future.     "  She  isn't  the  girl  for  you." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  He  did  not  challenge  :  he  was  merely 
interested.     "  What's  wrong  with  her  ?  " 

"  Nothing's  wrong  with  her.  But  she  isn't  the  one 
for  you,  Ted.  She  isn't.  I  can  see  a  time  " — she 
seemed  to  be  looking  past  him  in  a  way  that  struck 
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him  as  uncanny  ;  she  was  seeing  visions  ;  she  had  lifted 
the  veil  that  separated  her  from  the  future  ;  she'd 
paused  in  her  speech  now. 

"  Yes,"  he  jogged  her. 

"She  isn't  the  one  for  you."  She  came  back  to 
that. 

"  But  why?" 

"  She  would  never  keep  a  hand  on  you."  ■ 

"Do  I  need  it?  " 

He  felt  uneasy,  though  he  could  not  think  why. 

"  You  will  do." 

Ill 

His  mother  had  stopped  short  looking  before  her. 
He  had  not  asked  for  an  explanation.  But  presently 
she  went  on  in  a  low  voice  as  if  conversing  with  herself, 
her  eyes  still  looking  straight  in  front  of  her  and  past 
his  head.  "  You'll  want  all  the  wisdom  in  your  wife 
that  you  can  get.  That's  it.  You're  clever,  but 
you  haven't  what  they  call  moral  courage.  It's  your 
pride  that's  going  to  break  you.  You'll  want  your 
courage  then.  Pray  God  she'll  be  with  you  then  to 
give  it  you." 

She  spoke  so  vehemently  that  he  sat  up  bolt  in  his 
chair,  staring.  How  did  she  know  that  he  hadn't 
moral  courage  ?  How  ?  And  yet  could  he  not  perhaps 
guess  ? 

"  Well,  suppose  I  don't  marry  her,  it  does  not  fol- 
low " — he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground  now — "  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  can't  go  with — with  her " 

"  And  bring  her  down  ?  " — the  woman  spoke  with 
a  sudden  low  intensity.  "  You  say  I'm  not  thinking 
of  her  ?  Perhaps  I'm  not — altogether.  But  there's 
somebody  else  to  consider — somebody  you've  not 
thought  of  it  seems,  but  somebody  that  I'm  bound  to 
think  of " 

"  Who  ?  "  he  demanded  half  sullenly* 
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"  The  woman  you're  going  to  marry." 

He  looked  across  at  her  suddenly  and  saw  how  pale 
her  face  was.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  working 
up  to  a  climax.     And  indeed  it  was  one. 

"  I  wanted  to  say  that."  His  mother  spoke  these 
further  words  and  was  going  on  when  she  halted,  put- 
ting up  a  hand  to  her  side  with  a  suppressed  exclama- 
tion.    Then  she  sank  slowly  back  into  her  chair. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  He  looked  at  her  though 
with  confusion  rather  than  alarm. 

"  It's  nothing.  It'll  pass.  And  yet — I  don't  know, 
Ted.     The  doctor  said " 

But  he  was  scarcely  attending.  He  was  rehearsing 
her  other  and  more  startling  words,  asking  himself 
questions,  feeling  his  spiritual  pulse. 

"  Just  give  me  your  arm,  Ted." 

IV 

He  helped  her  upstairs  to  her  room.  She  said  she'd 
be  all  right  then,  and  he  came  down  again  still  think- 
ing, not  about  this  attack  of  faintness  she  had  had, 
but  about  the  woman  herself  and  her  challenge.  There 
was  that  first  question  she  had  asked.  It  seemed 
to  him  astonishing  that  women  should  understand 
these  things  in  the  way  they  did.  How  had  she  read 
his  mind  ?  For  she  had  done  so.  How  had  his  mother 
found  out  what  he'd  never  found  out  himself  ? 
Whether  she  had  put  forward  her  words  as  a  mere 
statement  or  as  an  accusation  they  had  not  really 
been  a  question  at  all,  though  they'd  had  that  form. 

What  then  was  his  relation  to  Esther  ?  He  knew 
quite  well  how  Fortescue  would  explain  it.  Knowing 
the  formula  from  hearing  it  stated  so  often  he  could 
provide  his  own  hints  and  innuendoes,  his  own  pictures 
of  a  little  establishment  down  Moriton  way,  among 
the  sand  dunes,  where  you  made  your  own  laws. 
Fortescue  at  least  was  logical. 
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Why  wasn't  ht?  He  might  have  been.  He  saw 
now  that  he  probably  would  have  been  entirely  logical. 
Who  then  stood  up  to  prevent  him  ?  Who  but  his 
mother  ? 

For  her  challenge  was  a  double  one.  You  shall  not 
marry  this  girl  because  she  is  not  your  woman,  your 
true  mate.  And  you  shall  not  enter  into  another 
relation  with  her,  because  when  your  woman  finds 
you  and  you  her,  there  must  be  nothing  to  rise  between 
you. 

Well,  they  would  see.  He  spoke  bravely  enough 
to  himself,  but  in  his  heart  he  heard  himself  beaten 
already.  That  frail  fluttering  creature  was  stronger 
than  he.  Her  will  beat  him  down.  She  had  put  fear 
into  him.  From  the  night  that  he  had  deceived  her 
he  had  feared  her.  Partly  his  sense  of  the  deception 
worked  the  fear ;  but  partly  it  had  followed  his 
discovery  of  her,  of  her  character,  its  mystery,  its 
remoteness. 

When  flutteringly  he  tried  to  think  of  defiance, 
he  discovered  how  little  now  he  desired  the  courage 
to  exhibit  it.  He  remembered  the  sudden  clanging 
of  a  bell  and  the  instant  dying  of  a  dream,  the  ceasing 
of  a  moment  of  passion.  What  had  happened  to  him 
on  the  boat  ?     What  had  turned  his  heat  to  cold  ? 

An  idea  struck  him  suddenly ;  it  was  so  grotesque 
though  that  he  pushed  it  away,  only  to  consider  it 
again  a  moment  later — as  well  as  often  afterwards. 
What  had  touched  him  ?  What  had  killed  his 
passion  ? 

Was  it  an  influence  that  had  pursued  him  from  his 
mother's  door  and  that  had  only  overtaken  him  then  ? 
Had  he  subconsciously  absorbed  her  summing  up  of 
Esther  ?  And  had  he  admitted  its  truth  only  at  the 
moment  of  his  love's  climax  ? 
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IV 

He  must  end  all.     It  was  clear. 

But  now  came  a  new  reaction,  a  pang,  and  presently 
an  anger  against  his  mother. 

Why  had  she  troubled  his  dream  ?  He  went  up 
to  bed  with  his  mind  upbraiding  her.  She  was  forcing 
him  to  hurt  a  girl,  perhaps  to  break  a  girl's  heart. 
She  was  in  any  case  making  him  suffer,  and  even 
making  him  feel  despicable,  a  creature,  a  worm.  For 
he  had  the  grace  to  feel  that. 

He  was  not  pleased  with  his  mother,  and  it  was  with 
such  thoughts  of  that  strange  elusive  creature  that 
he  fell  asleep. 

He  had  slept  he  knew  not  how  long  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  into  the  darkness — which  seemed 
vaguely  to  be  troubled.  He  could  not  discover  at  all 
what  had  happened,  until  he  thought  he  caught  a 
sound  like  a  moan.  Then  came  a  tapping  on  the  wall, 
and  he  sat  up  at  once.  His  mother  was  knocking. 
She  must  want  something.  He  sprang  out  of  bed, 
flung  on  a  coat,  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it  in  the 
darkness  and  then,  for  a  moment,  waited.  Yes,  there 
it  was  again.     A  moan. 

He  ran  across  to  his  mother's  room,  opened  the  door 
and  peered  in.  Then  he  called  himself  a  fool ;  he  had 
not  thought  of  striking  a  match,  he  had  not  a  match 
in  his  coat.  He  felt  strangely  and  wretchedly  uneasy 
in  that  darkness. 

There  fell  upon  him  suddenly  a  consciousness  of 
Time,  as  of  something  material,  opaque — a  wall  stand- 
ing between  him  and  the  Truth  to  which  he  must 
at  once  come.  He  was  frightened,  and  he  remembered 
with  a  pang  that  a  moment  or  two  earlier  he  had  been 
angry  with  his  mother.  He  stood  still,  listening.  He 
could  hear  her  breathing  hard. 

"  Mother  1 " 
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"  Ted—  It's  you  ?  I'm  not  well !  "  all  this  in  a 
strange  strangled  voice,  like  that  of  a  person  enduring 
pain,— and  he  had  scarcely  quieted  his  bitterness 
against  her  !     He  must  serve  now. 

"  That's  all  right,  mother  !  "  He  felt  himself  grow. 
"  We'll  soon  get  the  doctor.  But  first  I'll  just  find 
a  match." 

"  On  the  table."  He  thought  that  she  sighed. 
But  by  the  sigh  she  seemed  to  deliver  all  responsibility 
to  him.  And  this  further  increased  his  grip.  He 
found  the  matches  :  struck  one  :  saw  it  fizzle  out : 
dropped  the  spent  match  impatiently,  noting  all  the 
time,  as  one  does  in  moments  of  crisis,  every  detail 
of  what  he  did.  He  struck  another  match  now, 
found  the  candle,  lighted  it  and  raised  it,  so  that 
he  could  peer  under  its  beams,  and  looked  at  his 
mother. 

She  lay  on  her  side,  her  face  deadly  white,  her  eyes 
closed,  panting.  His  sense  of  incompetence  descended 
again.  What  did  one  do  in  a  case  like  this  ?  The 
consciousness  of  his  own  bodily  fitness  only  increased 
the  appalling  conviction  of  his  personal  futility.  There 
was  surely  something  that  one  gave  people  when  they 
were  ill.    He  remembered  suddenly. 

"I'll  find  you  a  drop  of  brandy — we  must  have 
some."  S 

"  No  !  "  Through  the  closed  teeth  of  the  pale 
woman  came  the  word  like  a  cry. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  helpless.    Then  : 

"I'll  find  somebody,"  he  said  very  quickly,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.  He  got  his  own  candle,  lighted 
it,  descended  the  stairs  and  stepped  out. 

The  cold  air  touched  his  cheek  and  he  looked  up  to 
the  pale  and  distant  stars.  He  thought  them  aloof, 
cold,  far-away.  Earlier  on  that  same  night  he  had 
looked  into  their  faces  from  the  ferry  boat  and  thought 
them  near  to  him  and  concerned. 
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But  he  could  not  stay  to  guess.  He  flung  himself 
on  the  door  of  the  next  house.  When  he  thought 
he  could  never  make  an  impression  on  the  sleepers 
a  head  appeared  from  a  window  over  the  door. 

"Is  it  Mrs.  Tarquin  ?  "  he  called  up  from  his 
darkness 

"  What  ?     It's  Ted  Crossford." 

"jYes.  Mother's  taken  a  bad  turn.  I  wondered  if 
you'd  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute."  He  had  a  moment 
to  reflect  on  the  curious  fact  that  he,  with  all  his  market 
assurance,  his  sense  of  patronising  this  humble  quarter 
wherein  he  lived,  hung  upon  the  word  of  the  odd,  fussy 
little  widow  woman  whose  annual  "  in  memoriam  " 
notice  of  her  husband  in  the  evening  paper  used  some- 
times to  make  him  raise  an  eyebrow ;  and  on  the 
further  fact  that  when  she  had  accepted  his  burden 
he  suddenly  felt  light-hearted.  She  was  out  of  her 
own  house  and  in  Mrs.  Crossford's  room  almost  on 
top  of  Edward  ;  and  after  a  glance  at  the  woman  on 
the  bed  sent  him  away  for  the  doctor. 

V 

Edward  found  the  days  that  followed  hideous.  He 
knew  what  was  to  be  expected — the  doctor  had  told 
him.  One  of  the  first  of  the  new  emotions  to  which  he 
was  a  prey  was  a  feeling  of  simple  amazement.  It 
seemed,  from  what  the  doctor  said,  that  she  must  have 
suffered  for  years — suffered  unnecessarily  in  a  sense. 
We  couldn't  have  cured  ;  but  we  could  have  eased 
things  a  good  deal.  But  her  iron  self-control,  her 
astonishing  reticence  had  enabled  her  to  keep  her  secret. 
He  had  thought  her  fluttering,  and  in  a  sense  she  was. 
Her  qualities  were  passive  not  active.  Herself  she 
could  rule  ;  within  her  own  borders  she  was  strong  ;  it 
was  when  she  went  out  to  meet  others  that  she  weak- 
ened.    Had  he  suspected  her  secret,  and  challenged  her, 
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she  could  never  have  put  up  a  strong  fight.  Yet  she 
had  beaten  him ;  he  marvelled,  admired,  and  yet 
resented.  She  had  cheated  him.  He  felt  small, 
insignificant,  and  what  he  always  hated  to  feel — young, 
naif. 

And  yet  alternating  with  his  resentment  was  a  deep 
compunction — the  same  that  had  troubled  him  when 
he  had  first  gone  in  to  her.  He  could  not  forget  that 
his  mind  had  rioted  against  her  on  the  last  evening  in 
which  he  had  had  her  with  him  well.  And — for  he  never 
failed  to  come  back  to  that — there  was  the  affair  of  the 
chain. 

If  he  felt  himelf  cheated  who  was  he  to  talk  ?  Had  he 
not  cheated  ?  Did  she  know  ?  Did  the  growing  intens- 
ity of  her  manner,  her  new  authority,  unsteady,  furtive, 
but  certainly  living — evidence  her  knowledge  ?  Had 
she  looked  under  his  pillow  on  the  night  of  his  return 
from  the  Redward  dinner  ? 

He  tried  to  believe  that  the  doctor,  a  little  old  man 
with  an  iron  grey  moustache,  whose  words  came  in  short 
jerks  like  the  movements  of  a  stiff  acrobat — was  an 
incompetent  and  fussy  fool,  but  the  little  doctor  called 
in  a  "  second  opinion  " — a  young  man  beginning  to  be 
famous,  and  with  one  foot  already  in  Radnor  Street 
(Wef tport  's  Harley  Street) .  When  the  consultant  gave 
his  decision— that  the  heart  was  worn  out,  Edward 
surrendered.  He  faced  the  fact.  His  mother  was  going 
to  die. 

His  mother  had  a  religion  which  he  knew  she  found  a 
reality.  For  himself  he  was  without  a  philosophy. 
His  own  physical  strength  at  this  time  seemed  to  him 
something  grotesque,  hideous.  Yet  because  he  could  not 
escape  from  the  afflicting  consciousness  of  health  and 
well-being,  Death  seemed  to  him  some  kind  of  poisonous 
anomaly,  an  abortion  out  of  the  body  of  Circumstance. 
He  had  always  been  an  egoist,  and  could  not  now  forget 
his  own  suffering  in  that  of  another.     And  so  every 
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detail  of  his  mother's  end  tortured  his  spirit,  exacer- 
bated his  sensibilities.  The  odour  of  medicine,  the  soft 
movements  of  the  nurse  whom  they  had  called  in,  the 
cruel  smoothness  of  the  clean  sheets,  the  very  hush  upon 
the  stairs — while  his  heart  and  mind  approved  them, 
seemed  to  assault  the  seat  of  his  emotions.  He  did  not 
say  it,  he  would  have  torn  the  throat  of  anyone  who  had 
hinted  at  it ;  but  he  would  be  glad  when  it  was  all  over. 
To  release  her  from  pain  ?  No,  to  relieve  himself  from 
pain. 

He  was  allowed  to  read  the  last  chapter  sooner  than 
he  had  expected.  She  would  live  another  day  or  two 
yet,  the  nurse  assured  him,  and  so  worn  out  after  a 
night  out  of  bed,  he'd  turned  in.  It  was  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  that  the  nurse  came  hurriedly  into  his 
room. 

"  Go  and  ask  Mrs.  Tarquin  to  let  her  Willie  go  for  the 
doctor.     Then  you'd  better  come  to  your  mother." 

He  got  up  at  once.  He  had  a  curious  sense  as  if  some- 
thing was  beginning  to  freeze ;  he  did  not  know  if  it  was 
the  blackness  about  him.  He  gave  the  message  to  the 
good  woman  next  door,  and  then  came  back  quickly  up 
the  stairs. 

At  the  door  of  his  mother's  room  he  halted.  He 
would  have  liked  to  run  away.  He  wished  that  it  had 
been  his  lot  to  be  sent  for  the  doctor.  He  found  himself 
again  small  and  mean  ;  he  was  torn,  as  youth  can  be 
torn,  by  remorse.  (A  cynic  might  have  commented  on 
the  value  of  a  remorsefulness  which  seem  so  unerringly 
to  calculate  the  moment  for  coming  too  late.)  Edward 
made  himself  the  culprit  for  her  illness  ;  if  he'd  had  eyes 
he'd  have  seen  how  she'd  suffered,  and  made  her  have  a 
doctor  ;  he  could  have  made  her,  or  he  could  have  done 
once  before  power  had  passed  from  his  hand  to  hers. 
But  that  was  not  the  worst  ;  hed  deceived  her,  he'd  lied 
to  her.  The  chain  !  The  chain  !  At  her  bedside  he 
looked  down  helplessly.  Like  all  egotists  he  was  over 
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conscious  of  the  details  of  dying.  And  she  lay  there  in 
that  final  loneliness — a  loneliness  which  is  most  like 
that  of  a  man  alone  in  the  sea  because  only  in  the  sea  is 
he  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  great  negative  anti- 
human  powers. 

He  looked  down  at  her  still.  His  mother  had  always 
been  to  him  something  remote,  intangible,  occupied 
with  thoughts,  with  secrets,  the  very  terms  of  which 
were  beyond  him.  Her  suffering  had  only  been  one  of 
those  secrets.  He  knew  that  her  eyes  had  turned 
inwards  looking  at  things  to  which  he  was  as  one  blind. 

And  yet,  he  reflected,  continuing  to  review  the  past, 
there  had  been  in  her  nothing  of  the  dignity  of  the 
recluse,  nothing  that  took  command,  that  dominated, 
that  imposed  an  atmosphere.  She  rather  seemed  to 
shiver  within  your  orbit  as  if  some  part  of  her — the 
physical  part — had  to  have  a  place  with  you,  though 
her  mind,  her  spirit,  had  other  haunts.  Her  life  had 
been  a  mystery  of  pain. 

VI 

It  was  just  before  the  doctor  came  that  she  signed  to 
her  son  to  lower  his  head.  She  was  going  to  speak. 
But,  he  told  himself,  if  she  was  going  to  speak,  he  must 
too  ;  he  must  tell  her  about  the  chain — confess. 

But  it  was  her  voice  that  filled  the  room  with  its 
whisper. 

"Ted." 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  You'll  remember " 

"  Remember  ?  " 

"  About  her." 

"  Esther  ?  " 

"  No,  the  one  that's  coming."  She  drew  breath 
quickly  as  if  to  keep  herself  alive  long  enough  to  hear 
his  answer. 

"I'll — I'll  remember."  But  he  was  not  thinking  about 
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that  now.  There  was  something  else  in  his  mind,  some- 
thing his  absorption  in  which  made  him  a  boy  again, 
and  for  a  moment  gave  him  back  a  boy's  innocence. 

"  Mother,  I've  wanted  to  tell  you  something." 

"  I  know  what  you  wanted  to  tell  me." 

"  You  do  mother  ?  "  He  was  appallingly  aware  of 
the  crime.  This  deception  ;  it  seemed  visible,  hovering 
between  her  and  himself.  His  heart  was  torn,  he  felt 
his  soul  straining,  he  was  emotional  as  he  had  never 
been  before.     "  Did  you  know  that  night,  mother  ?     I 

meant  to  tell  you,  but " 

'  Yes,  I  knew,"  the  voice  was  very  low.  "  I  looked 
under  your  pillow.  But  I  waited  for  you  to  tell  me." 
She  stopped,  and  he  thought  she  did  not  mean  to  say 
more.  But  her  lips  still  seemed  to  move,  and  bending 
his  head  so  that  his  ear  almost  touched  them,  he  caught 
a  murmur  : 

"  Ted,  what  is  the  time  ?  " 

He  sprang  up,  was  back  to  his  room  in  a  flash,  found 
the  watch  in  the  darkness  and  came  to  her  side  again. 

"  It's  half-past  one  mother." 

She  smiled  in  answer.  But  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  now 
time  for  her  to  go. 

VII 

He  spent  the  day  walking  hard  through  the  Park 
with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  thinking  of  his  mother. 
What  a  shadowy  hold  she  had  had  on  life.  How 
quickly  she  seemed  to  let  go  at  last. 

The  watch — how  thoughts  of  it  caught  at  his  heart  ! 
And  she  had  known  all  the  time.  So  that  all  these  sup- 
pressions of  fear,  all  those  exaltations  of  self  until  he'd 
won  that  poor  temporary  conquest  which  had  enabled 
him  to  endure  a  continuance  of  the  deception,  had  been 
uncalled  for — unless  she  had  said  what  she  had  said  to 
soothe  him.  But  mothers  didn't  invent,  surely,  when — 
well,  at  the  end,  even  for  their  children.  And  she'd 
told  him  she  knew.     She'd  looked  under  the  pillow. 


Chapter  XIV 


Edward,  reflecting  as  he  did  continuously  on  his  last 
talk  with  his  mother,  found  himself  going  back  not  only 
to  the  poignant  moment  of  confession,  but  to  words  she 
had  spoken  just  before  he  had  brought  himself  to  the 
pitch  of  speaking  of  the  watch. 

Her  thoughts  were  all  of  him,  and  because  they  were 
all  of  him  she  had  tried  to  make  the  question  of  his 
future,  and  not  his  past,  the  occupation  of  her  last  breath. 
Why  had  she  done  that  ?  He  had  wanted  to  confess,  to 
be  enfolded  in  her  pardon  and  to  remain  there.  But 
she,  with  a  more  virile  gesture,  had  looked  forward. 
Again  why  ?  What  connection  was  there  between  the 
undoubted  fact  of  his  deception  and  a  highly  hypo- 
thetical marriage  of  two  parties  of  which  he  was  to 
be  one  ?  Had  the  thing  which  he  had  felt  to  be  so 
great,  and  that  had  seemed  to  stretch  across  his  moral 
perspective,  been  less  great  and  dominating  in  her  eyes  ? 

For  a  moment  he  thus  doubted  her. 

But  in  moments  of  stress  there  come  flashes  of 
illumination.  And  to  him  now  obscure  things  seemed 
to  become  plain.  A  new  interpretation  of  his  mother's 
thought  was  presented  to  him,  and  he  read  it  avidly,  if 
with  fear. 

His  confession  had  not  been  less  to  her  than  it  had 
been  to  himself ;  rather  it  had  been  more.  And  there 
was  a  connection,  and  a  very  real  and  vivid  connection, 
between  the  two  ideas  in  her  mind.  It  was  because  he 
had  shown  her  his  weakness  that  she  had  sought  with 
such  vehemence  to  safeguard  his  future.  And  he  on 
his  part ;  it  was  not  only  deceit  that  he  had  confessed, 
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but  a  need.  He  had  tricked  his  mother.  But  he  knew 
this,  that  the  deception  had  not  really  been  difficult  once 
he  had  learnt  the  way  of  it.  Moral  bloom  easily  rubbed 
off ;  and  yet  Death  had  intervened  to  trouble  him 
deeply.  What  then  ?  Did  not  repentance  argue 
moral  sanitation  ?  Why  had  he  conferred  on  his 
mother's  spirit  the  right  to  direct  him  even  in  the 
matters  of  his  heart  ?  How  resolve  these  complexities  ? 
He  considered  the  problem  as  he  believed  his  mother 
would  have  seen  it  ;  and  came  at  last  to  this  reading  of 
her  mind  : — he,  her  son,  had  practised  deception  ;  he 
had  repented.  But  it  was  an  emotional  rather  than  a 
spiritual  repentance.  His  act  against  his  mother  had 
given  her  a  hold  upon  him  ;  it  had  not  given  him  a  hold 
upon  himself.  Granted  that  no  sufficiently  strong 
temptation  came,  and  he  would  follow  truth.  But,  as 
his  mother  believed,  given  other  conditions,  and  he 
could  be  drawn  out  of  the  path.  She  had  sought,  there- 
fore, to  safeguard  his  future. 

II 

What  had  his  mother  done  ?  She  had  forbidden 
Esther.  And  yet  during  those  last  few  days  of  stress 
his  mind  had  often  strayed  to  this  girl.  It  did  so  grate- 
fully, because  she  represented  the  hold  of  the  living  ; 
when  his  mother  was  dead  there  would  still  be  this  life 
to  live.  And  Esther  stood  for  this  life.  Youth 
looking  at  a  sunset  remembers  the  East. 

But  thinking  of  the  girl  now,  he  found  himself 
painfully  troubled.  The  enormous  moral  ascendancy 
which  his  mother  had  gained  over  him  during  her 
final  hours  bade  him  consider  her  every  word,  and  she 
had  ruled  out  Esther.  She  had  promised  him  to  a 
woman  whom  neither  she  nor  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  considered  the  form  which  her  objection  to 
Esther  had  taken.  She  had  announced  it  in  such 
terms  as  showed  her  to  be  acting  under  enormous 
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emotional  stress.     The  thing  was  a  conviction.     But 
his  mother's  judgment  had  a  twofold  character. 

And  her  first  point  was  that  Esther  would  not  do 
for  his  wife.  Why  not  ?  he  asked  himself  now. 
Why  had  his  mother  objected  to  the  girl  ?  For  no 
paltry  reason  of  class  distinction.  Esther,  socially, 
was  at  present  fully  his  equal.  And  his  mother  had 
acknowledged  the  fact.  He  had  an  idea,  indeed,  that 
his  mother,  had  she  lived,  would  have  preferred  a 
daughter-in-law  in  the  same  rank — that  of  the  struggler 
— as  herself.  He  was  entirely  convinced  that  her 
motive  had  not  been  that  of  many  mothers  in  such 
circumstances — themselves  penultimates  in  a  step- 
by-step  ascent  of  their  family,  fearful  lest  their  up- 
ward-climbing sons  should  be  hampered  by  clinging 
arms  of  the  daughters  of  Plebs.  Nor  had  she  objected 
to  Esther  on  the  ground  that  if  he  married  the  girl 
she  would  not  be  the  complete  model  of  an  affectionate 
wife. 

And  yet,  in  approaching  the  question  of  her  person- 
ality, he  was  getting  nearer  to  a  statement  of  his 
mother's  inappeasable  interdict.  It  was  on  an  essen- 
tial but  special  defect  of  character  that  she  had  founded 
her  judgment — her  decision  against  Esther  not  as 
a  wife,  but  as  his  wife. 

"  She  won't  keep  a  hand  on  you." 

"  Do  I  need  it,  then  ?  "  he  had  asked  ;  for,  safe  in  a 
smooth  and  easy  sea,  one  did  not  seem  to  need  a  pilot. 

"  You  will  do." 

Ill 

He  must  not,  then,  mirry  Esther.  But  who  had 
talked  about  marrying  her  ?  The  question  of  marriage 
could  have  remained  a  matter  for  the  settlement  of 
an  amiable  and  indulgent  future.  It  was  his  mother 
who  had  brought  in  the  word  marriage. 

But  there  were    alternatives— what   did   one   call 
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them  ?  "  frisks  ?  "  And  it  was  to  forbid  every  thought 
of  these  alternatives  that  his  mother  had  spoken  those 
other  words  which  remained  with  him.  Primarily 
she  had  been  thinking,  not  of  Esther,  but  of  him. 
And  yet  not  of  him  alone,  but  of  that  woman  who 
was  to  come  to  him  with  strength  and  wisdom. 

Well,  was  he  to  yield  to  his  mother  ?  The  question 
came  up  and  in  that  form.  Yet  with  an  astonishing 
feebleness — like  a  bleat,  considering  how  assured  his 
wont  of  mind  was. 

But  at  this  time  he  felt  her  influence  overwhelmingly. 
He  had  grown  plastic  under  the  touch  of  a  dying  hand. 
She  had  moulded  him  from  her  death-bed  as  she  had 
never  done  in  that  state  of  comparative  health, 
which  was  all  that  she  had  ever  known.  The  moulded 
thing  remained  ;  her  influence,  now  that  she  was  gone, 
seemed  greater  than  ever.  Her  superb  reticence  had 
impressed  him  by  what  seemed  its  sheer  quality  of 
greatness.  As  he  considered  her  now,  he  found  her  a 
stronger  woman  than  he  had  ever  thought  her  to  be, 
a  stronger  woman  than  actually  she  had  ever  been, 
and  he  submitted  himself  to  her  sway.  Death  some- 
times does  well  by  those  who  yield  to  him,  and  builds 
them  thrones.  He  has  put  many  sceptres  into  the 
hands  of  such,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory  the  Grave 
has  let  the  vanquished  keep  their  sword — has  even 
renewed  its  truth  and  swiftness. 

Could  he,  Crossford  asked  himself,  have  further 
relations  with  Esther  ?  Certain  as  death  itself  came 
the  answer  :  he  could  not.  He  felt  that  if  he  met 
Esther,  whether  at  the  altar  or  elsewhere,  the  dim  out- 
line of  his  mother  would  creep  between  them,  her 
frail  figure  dressed  in  a  shadow  so  stupendous  as  to 
darken  the  world. 

For  a  moment  he  had  a  pang  for  Esther.  But  when 
he  had  written  a  brief  letter  to  her  he  felt  suddenly 
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an  enormous,  and  what  seemed  to  him  an  extraor- 
dinary, sense  of  relief.  For  he  was  now  doing  what  he 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  have  to  do.  He 
posted  the  letter,  but  the  ubiquitous  alternative,  which 
at  this  time  of  moral  action  and  reaction  seemed  always 
to  present  itself  to  his  mind,  turned  up  again  now,  and 
he  was  angry  that  he  had  been  constrained  to  write 
at  all. 

IV 

She  never  answered  the  letter. 

He  had  suggested  that  she  should  decide  whether 
an  interview  would  not  be  too  miserable  a  business. 
And  she  had  made  no  sign.  By  refraining  she  had 
scored— if  the  word  and  the  idea  it  conveyed  was  not 
too  paltry  for  the  case. 

He  felt  mean  and  small ;  but  not  because  he  had 
written  to  confess  to  a  mistake.  Indeed,  his  self- 
contempt  sprang  from  this,  that  he  had  never  faced 
facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  up  the  question  of 
whether  a  mistake  had  been  made. 

I  meant  to  marry  you  ;  I  find  I  cannot  marry  you  ; 
forgive  me  and  forget.  That  was  what  he  had  said  ;  it 
was  not  what  he  had  thought.   He  had  wanted  to  dally. 

He  ought  to  have  felt  relieved  by  her  treatment  of 
the  situation,  and  in  a  sense  he  was.  But  he  was 
chagrined  too — and  as  the  days  passed,  a  little  curious. 
He  avoided  New  Southend,  and  gave  a  wide  berth  to 
Abbey  Street,  unless  the  hour  was  one  when  she'd 
certainly  be  indoors.  But  he  continued  ill  at  ease. 
Perhaps  there  was  somebody  else  by  this.  It  was 
curious  how  small  an  amount  of  relief  that  particular 
idea  conjured.  He  knew  how  Fortescue  would  have 
treated  the  situation  ;  Fortescue  would  have  "  ticked 
her  off ;  "  with  a  delicate  pocket  handkerchief  of 
forget  fulness,  would  have  wiped  her  image  from  his 
mind.     For   Fortescue   there'd   certainly   have   been 
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another  girl  long  before  this.  You  found  them  in 
the  cafes — sleek  haired  things  with  white  rather  hard 
hands,  who  didn't  mind  being  fondled,  who  took 
Christian  names  and  called  you  "  Mister."  You 
picked  where  you  liked  and  then  took  her  out ;  and 
when  you  wanted  a  new  flirtation  you  went  to  another 
cafe\  Fortescue  claimed  to  have  been  through  all  the 
cafes  once,  and  to  be  beginning  the  second  round. 

"  My  coats  quite  covered  with  fluff." 

Crossford  had  none  of  the  skill  or  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  admirable  Fortescue.  His  first  affair 
had  failed,  and  he  felt  angry  and  futile.  But  some- 
times in  the  midst  of  his  disturbed  thoughts  there 
came  an  idea  which  silenced  his  self-complaints  and 
left  him  quiet  but  extraordinarily  alert,  curious. 

It  was  in  those  moments  that  he  thought  that  the 
figure  of  his  mother  drew  near,  and  yet  it  was  not  for 
her  that  he  seemed  to  wait,  in  these  moments  of 
sudden  quickening ;  he  waited  with  an  awesome 
curiosity  lest  by  any  chance  she — that  other  woman — 
should  be  near,  of  whom  his  mother,  now  dressed  in 
shadows,  was  so  full  of  whispers. 

He  laughed  at  himself  then,  throwing  off  the  mood, 
saying  that  he  had  done  with  women,  and  so  going 
back  to  the  business  of  the  day. 

But  in  some  corner  of  his  mind  there  was  still  a 
sentry  waiting. 

V 

In  spite  of  distractions  Crossford  had  all  the  time 
been  pushing  on.  Another  step  must  be  taken  in 
his  ascent.  He  was  now  twenty-one,  and  when  old 
Redward  received  from  the  bullying  chartered  account- 
ant a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  firm  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  principal  found  that  the  commission 
due  to  his  junior  salesman  was  a  good  deal  more  than 
he'd  realised  or  quite  approved.     The  preposterous 
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position  indeed  was  this,  that  though  Gold  drew  a 
considerably  bigger  salary  than  Crossford,  his  salary 
and  commission  didn't  equal  the  salary  and  commission 
due  to  the  junior.  Gold,  too,  was  not  pleased  when  he 
came  to  look  into  the  figures.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
about  to  become  a  partner,  he  could  not  really  complain. 
The  larger  the  trade  the  more  he  would  stand  to  gain  ; 
the  mistake  that  had  been  made  was  in  giving  young 
Crossford  so  handsome  a  commission  in  the  first  place. 
Their  idea  had  been,  of  course,  that  the  offer  of  a  good 
commission  enabled  them  to  give  only  a  small  salary. 
And  the  idea  remained  sound  as  long  as  they  were 
dealing  with  anybody  else.  In  Crossford's  case,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  much  better  to  pay  him  a  good 
deal  higher  salary  and  chop  off  the  commission.  So 
Gold  advised  Redward ;  wherefore  the  old  man  had 
Crossford  in. 

Redward  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  play 
with  a  paper  knife — a  little  habit  of  his. 

"  Ah,  yes,  Crossford — we  arre — er — very  pleased 
with  your  worrk,  and,  we  therefore  prropose  " — for 
old  Redward  could  be  a  bit  of  a  humbug  when  he 
chose,  even  if  he  did  not  often  choose — "  to  mark  oor 
appreeciation  by  verra  conseederably  raising  yourr 
salary." 

Crossford  bowed  and  smiled. 

"  We  prropose  in  fact  to  pay  you  instead  of  two 
hundred,  thrree  hundred  and  feefty  pounds  purr 
annum." 

Crossford  again  smiled.     "  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  But,"  and  the  play  with  the  paper  knife  was  now 
continuous,  "  we  have  been  thinking  that  now  that 
we  arre  able  to  place  you  on  yourr  feet,  so  to  speak — 
the  salary,  as  you  will  agrree,  is  a  larrge  one  for  a  man 
of  your  age — we  shall  not  feel  called  on  to  pay  quite 
the  same  amount  in  commeesion." 

Crossford's  brow  darkened  suddenly. 
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"  So  that,  sir,  my  income  won't  necessarily  be  any 
more  than  it  is  at  present." 

"  Er — that  is  possible.  But  you'll  have  an  assurred 
income." 

"  But  it's  possible,  sir,  that  it  won't  even  be  what 
it  is  to-day." 

"  That  also  is  possible.  But  you  see  the  posseetion 
is  this.  At  present  you're  getting  morre  money  than 
Mr.  Gold." 

"  But  therm's  benefitting,  sir  ?  " 

"Oh,  undoubtedly." 

"  And,"  said  Crossford,  "  if  Mr.  Gold  joins  the 
firm  he's  benefitting." 

"Well,  yes." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Crossford,  "  with  all  due  respect 
to  you,  I  don't  see  the  justice  of  your  proposal.  And 
I'm  not  prepared  to  accept  it." 

Old  Redward  looked  up  suddenly,  studying  the  face 
of  his  junior  salesman.  Then  he  looked  away.  There 
was  no  mistaking  Crossford's  determination. 

"  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  take  yourr  refusal  as 
final — even  if  it  means  a  rrupture  ?  "  his  mouth  had 
stiffened. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Crossford  slowly  and  rather 
coldly.  Actually  he  was  enjoying  the  situation.  It 
was  precisely  of  the  kind  that  he  liked. 

"  Because  you  know,"  went  on  Redward,  "it  may 
come  to  that.  An  absurd  posseetion  has  been  created. 
You've  taken  more  than  Mr.  Gold,  even  more  than  I 
did  when  I  was  a  junior. partner  in  this  firrm.  You 
must  see  that " — Crossford's  mouth,  which  had 
hardened  as  old  Redward's  had  done,  relaxed  suddenly. 
He  knew  for  a  fact  now — what  indeed  he'd  scarcely 
doubted  before — that  whatever  they  intended,  they 
did  not  intend  to  lose  him.  The  descent  to  gentle- 
ness and  reasoning  showed  that  much. 

"  Mr.  Gold,  as  you  arre  awarre,"  Redward  went  on, 
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"  is  entering  the  firrm.  But  his  sharre  for  a  yearr 
or  two  will  give  him  rather  less  than  he  is  getting  noo. 
The  idea  of  a  young  mon  of  your  age  drrawing  morre 
money  oot  of  the  business  than  a  parrtner  is  reedeecu- 
lous,  mon.     And  how  are  we  going  to  get  over  it  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  you  how,  sir,"  said  Crossford. 

"  How  ?  "  bleated  Redward. 

"  Take  me  into  the  firm  when  you  take  Mr.  Gold. 
Then  you  won't  have  a  salesman  getting  more  than 
a  partner." 

For  years  afterwards  old  Redward  used  to  wonder 
by  what  means  he  kept  himself  from  committing  an 
assault.  He'd  got  rid  of  the  young  man  at  once. 
Something  about  "  if  you've  nothing  better  to  say  than 
that  you'd  better  come  and  see  me  again,"  and  Cross- 
ford  had  quitted  the  room  without  loss  of  a  minute, 
leaving  the  old  man  bemused  and  mouthing  threats  and 
disgust. 

The  astonishing  thing  happened  when  Gold  came  in. 
For  a  minute  or  two  old  Kedward  was  too  angry  to 
explain  ;  but  he  told  the  tale  at  last,  and  then  Gold 
spoke. 

"  I'm  not  sure,  sir — it's  a  piece  of  cursed  cheek  of 
course — but  I'm  not  sure  that  that  wouldn't  be  the 
best  solution." 

It  took  a  day  to  convince  old  Redward,  but  he  was 
convinced  in  the  end.  The  demand,  if  it  hadn't  come 
now,  would  have  come  in  a  year  or  two.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  fellow  would  have  increased  his  power 
and  would  be  able  to  exact  better  terms.  By  then,  too, 
if  these  were  refused  he'd  be  in  a  position  to  ask  for  a 
partnership  in  another  and  larger  house. 

"  We  don't  want  to  lose  him.  It's  better  to  have  a 
fellow  like  that  on  our  side  than  against  us.  He's  got 
the  confidence  of  our  best  merchants — Moss  and 
Tewson  even  stand  out  for  his  selling  them  stuff 
personally — they  think  after  that  first  success  of  his 
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with  Belstocks  he  '11  always  get  'em  the  top  price .  Then 
he's  got  in  with  Hedderwick,  who  buys  more  of  our 
cotton  than  any  other  spinner  who  comes  to  Weftport. 
If  he  comes  into  the  firm  now,  he'll  come  cheap.  If  we 
keep  him  out  in  a  discontented  state  he'll  come  in  dear. 
We'd  better  talk  big  at  him,  sir,  and  then  admit  him  ; 
and  afterwards  try  to  keep  him  under." 

About  the  keeping  under  of  the  proposed  partner  old 
Redward  was  sceptical.  But  there  seemed  no  alterna- 
tive to  admitting  him,  and  when  the  usual  new  year 
circulars  were  issued  among  members  of  the  Cotton 
Association  there  was,  among  them,  this  : — 

"  Messrs.  Redward  and  Company  beg  to 
announce  that  they  have  this  day  taken  into 
partnership  Mr.  Ernest  Waterhouse  Gold  and 
Mr.  Edward  Crossford,  who  have  been  associated 
with  the  firm  for  a  number  of  years. 
"  Mr.  Gold  will  sign  .... 
"  Mr.  Crossford  will  sign  .  .  .  .  " 


Chapter  XV 

I 

The  years  that  came  after  were  years  of  progress. 
Crossford  wasn't  troubled  much  by  the  jealousies 
which  his  success  naturally  enough  aroused.  There 
were  numbers  of  young  men  about  the  market  who 
found  it  hard  to  pay  for  their  gay  pale  "  donegals  "  and 
"  cheviots,"  and  who  felt  sickly  when  the  circulars 
came  into  their  saleroom.  "  That  little  sweep  ?  He 
was  their  sample  boy. ' '  One  mind  more  ingenious  than 
others  worked  hard  enough  to  contrive  a  legend  that 
the  blameless  old  Redward  had  had  amours  for  which 
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he  was  now  paying.  This  particular  tale  reached 
Crossford  himself  in  course  of  time,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  his  having  done  anything  but  shrug  his 
shoulders. 

In  Crossford 's  own  office,  Kelly,  more  bemused  than 
ever,  was  content  to  contemplate  the  back  of  the  new 
partner,  while  he  confessed  to  a  saleroom — where  he  was 
now  the  last  of  the  trio  present  when  Crossford  had 
begun — that  it  was  really  what  he'd  always  expected 
from  a  feller  that  only  spoke  to  principals.  Bert,  it 
should  be  explained,  now  a  young  man,  had  become  a 
cotton  porter.  Kelly  was  wistful.  He  had  a  gloomy 
suspicion  that  the  mysterious  forces  of  destiny  could  be 
managed  if  you  knew  how  to  manage  them,  but  that  if 
you  could  not  master  them  you  became  their  servant, 
and  incidentally  the  servant  of  their  human  instru- 
ments. At  first  Kelly  was  disinclined  to  reverence  his 
new  master  with  the  usual  payment  of  "  Sir  "  ;  but  even 
that  came  in  time.  And  Crossford  was  certainly 
tactful.  He  found  out  from  Kelly  that  he'd  had  no 
rise  for  ten  years  and  got  five  shillings  added  to  his 
weekly  pay.  But  for  Crossford  there  was  another 
critic  to  conciliate  on  his  own  hearth. 

II 

We  may  take  it  that  Robbins  had  in  course  of  time 
discovered  a  good  deal.  From  words  Gold  had  let  fall 
Robbins  knew  quite  well  how  his  own  exclusion  from 
the  saleroom  in  favour  of  Crossford  had  been  brought 
about,  and  he  had  now  picked  up  the  story  of  the  final 
conquest. 

But  Robbins  had  always  been  a  person  of  discretion. 
If  he  lacked  Crossford's  power  of  striking  swiftly  and 
victoriously,  if  indeed  he  over-occupied  himself  with 
politics,  he  yet  often  attained  some  desired  end.  His 
manner  to  the  new  partner  was  one  of  forbearance.  He 
probably  calculated   that,   while  it  would    perplex, 
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without  exacerbating — Crossford,  it  would  establish  in 
the  mind  ot  this  ex-sample  boy,  who  had  so  ruthlessly 
pushed  aside  his  rivals,  the  idea  that  justice  required, 
and  would  some  day  undoubtedly  achieve,  a  recon- 
struction of  respective  fortunes.  Robbins  was  quite 
clever  enough  to  know  that  a  man,  once  he  has  a 
grievance,  is  handed  ovet  to  the  enemy  ;  in  effect  he  is 
down  and  out 

One  may  take  it  then  that  Robbins  extended  his 
discretions  to  the  control  of  his  feelings,  and  as  long  as 
they  continued  amenable  there  was  nothing  to  be 
apprehended  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  indulge 
a  grievance  ;  he  would  maintain  a  rigid  hold  on  himself. 

He  was  young  then  and  still  confident.  But  one 
wonders  whether  even  in  those  days  he  sometimes  felt 
that  the  thing  he  tried  to  handle  was  quickening  its 
pace  ;  and  whether  he  ever  looked  into  the  future. 

Ill 

Still  for  the  time  being  his  attitude  to  Crossford,  if 
equivocal,  was  easy  and  quite  amiable.  There  was  no 
grievance,  just  a  slightly  amused  awareness  of  the 
precise  position.  He  wished  Crossford  to  feel  himself 
the  object  of  a  cynical  surveillance,  that  while  it  did  not 
reprobate,  yet  missed  nothing  whether  of  action,  or 
flaw  in  character.  He  constituted  himself  an  actuary 
measuring  the  endurance  of  Crossford's  moral  stamina  ; 
a  physician  diagnosing  the  young  man's  spiritual 
disease.  By  a  quiet  and  invincible  maintenance  of  this 
attitude  he  counted  on  affecting  the  other's  mind  to 
his  own  advantage.  At  the  best  Crossford  might  yield, 
come  to  terms,  force  an  entrance  into  the  firm  for 
Robbins  himself.  At  worst  he  did  not  himself  suffer, 
but  was  provided  with  an  easy  means  of  assuaging  his 
own  bitterness.  But  whatever  happened  he  would 
find  a  way  of  "  paying  back  "  (crude  !)  the  man  who 
had  stepped  past  him  into  the  place  that  should  have 
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been  his.  For  he  chose  to  believe  that,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  enter  the  saleroom,  he  would  as  easily  as 
Crossford  have  forced  Redward  to  admit  him  into 
partnership. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Robbins  made  a  move.  There 
were  now  enough  new  apprentices  to  work  the  office, 
and  to  work  it  competently,  and  he  demanded  admission 
to  the  saleroom. 

But  Redward,  who  could  make  so  poor  a  fight  against 
Crossford,  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  Robbins. 

"  Your  five  yearrs  arre  up.  You  can  either  stay  on 
in  the  office  at  a  progressive  salary,  and  in  a  few 
yearres  you'll  be  called  manager,  or  you  can  come  into 
the  saleroom  for  long  enough  to  learrn  the  trade,  with 
the  understanding  that  you're  going  somewhere  else. 
There  isn't  enough  worrk  for  an  extrra  salesman. 
Gold  and  Crossford  don't  always  find  enough  to  do  as 
it  is." 

That  was  blunt.  It  was  meant  to  be.  Robbins  took 
one  day  to  consider.  He  got  hold  of  Crossford.  It  was 
an  interview  between  two  pale  men,  the  blood  in  whose 
cheeks  seemed  ready  to  rise  and  show  the  feeling  that 
was  really  there  ;  the  voices  were  river-smooth.  Esau 
faced  Jacob,  but  said  nothing  of  the  birthright.  Would 
Crossford  put  in  a  word  ?  Old  Redward  didn't,  from 
what  one  heard,  always  stand  strictly  to  his  resolve. 
Crossford,  conscious  of  a  year's  unfriendly  surveillance, 
wasn't  inclined  to  trouble  himself.  He  shared  his 
partners'  feeling  about  Robbins'  qualities  as  a  man  of 
business,  and  apart  from  that  he  could  not  be  sorry  to 
see  the  fellow  go.  But  Robbins'  attitude,  with  its 
suggestion  that  in  coming  to  Crossford  he  came  to 
exercise  a  right,  annoyed  the  junior  partner  and  made 
him  oppose  coldness  to  what  was  little  less  than  the 
demand  of  the  other. 

"  I'll  mention  it  to  Mister  Redward  "—the  "  mister  " 
was  in  itself  a  reproof — a  reminder  that  they  were  not 
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now  a  pair  of  apprentices,  "  but  I  believe  he  made  up 
his  mind  only  after  considering  everything.  So  I  think 
you'll  have  to  take  the  position  to  be  as  he's  stated  it." 
Robbins  looked  up  with  an  elaborate  care  ;  his  eyes 
were  shining,  his  lips  slightly  quivering,  his  thin  sallow 
face  whiter  than  ever. 

"  Very  well."  He  never  mentioned  the  junior 
partner's  name  in  his  hearing,  as  he  would  not  affix 
anything  to  the  "  Crossford." 

Robbins  must  have  been  a  person  to  keep  away  from 
that  night .  He  sat  abstracted  in  a  corner  of  his  railway 
compartment  on  the  way  home,  and  if  anyone  spoke  he 
would  moisten  his  lips  before  giving  his  abrupt  answer, 
as  if  his  throat  was  dry. 

He  remembered,  with  a  poignancy  that  seemed 
beyond  endurance,  how  in  this  very  train  he  had  taken 
home  this  Crossford  ;  his  self-pity  induced  in  him  a 
notion,  that  could  never  have  been  there  in  a  sane 
moment,  that  he'd  made  Crossford  a  guest  out  of 
kindness  and  not  from  any  motive  of  policy. 

He  was  aware  that  it  would  be  supposed,  by  persons 
having  little  knowledge  of  his  present  circumstances, 
that  he  would  now  abandon  Redward,  leave  him  to 
float  rudderless  in  the  rough  ocean  of  Trade,  and  sail  in 
a  ship  of  his  own,  purchased  with  money  provided  by 
his  father.  But  the  Robbins  family  was  not  in  the  way 
of  buying  partnerships.  Round  about  the  pleasant 
marine  suburb  of  Deeside  you  could  easily  pick  up 
rumours.  There  were,  for  instance,  grocers  who  heard 
things.  When  they  were  merciful  they  waited  till  the 
other  customers  were  out  of  the  shop  before  they  spoke. 
(Mrs.  Robbins  did  not  try  to  escape,  knowing  that  if  she 
did,  they'd  speak  at  once.)  And  there  were  dress- 
makers, and  tailors  (only  the  tailors  were  in  Tower 
Street  near  the  City  Hall  at  Weftport). 

Finally,  perhaps  explanatory  of  the  others,  there 
were  wine  merchants.     Henry  Robbins,  that  blonde 
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man  with  the  blue  eyes  and  the  long  curling  yellow 
moustache,  with  elaborately-cut  fawn-and-check 
clothes,  so  quickly  cast  aside  for  new — how  familiar 
was  his  smile,  his  magnificence  of  manner  as  of  an 
amiable  nobleman  affecting  an  equality  with  his  villa 
neighbours.  He  "  went  to  town  "  most  days ;  and 
was  said  to  have  an  office.  It  must  have  been  within 
easy  reach  of  Greeners. 

He  had  sent  his  son  to  a  public  school — one  couldn't 
have  a  son  who  wasn't  a  gentleman,  you  knew.  He 
lived  in  a  large  double-fronted  house  in  Avenue  Park 
Drive,  elaborate  with  oak  beams  and  an  improvised  air 
of  antiquity.  There  were  tennis  courts  and  a  grand 
piano.  And  presumably  somebody  paid  something. 
But  one  day,  or  rather  one  night,  there  was  a  surrep- 
titious withdrawal  of  the  grand  piano.  "  It  was," 
Mrs.  Robbins,  determinedly  explanatory,  was  heard  to 
say  "  getting  so  old-fashioned  and  we've  put  our  names 
down  for  a  baby  grand — though  when  it  will  be 
delivered " 

It  had  not  been  delivered  a  year  later.  ...  It 
was  not  in  this  house  or  in  the  pocket  of  the  master 
of  it,  that  Robbins  would  find  money  to  buy  a  partner- 
ship. Put  very  bluntly,  as  indeed  it  was  put  to  him, 
he'd  got  to  shift  for  himself.  His  father  certainly 
wouldn't,  and  if  he  would,  couldn't,  stir  himself  on 
behalf  of  this  cadet.  Robbins  was  conscious,  indeed, 
that  his  father  had  rather  a  sense  of  grievance  against 
him.  "  I  can't  think  why  you  let  that  young  Cross- 
ford  get  past  you.  You  ought  to  have  bounced  in 
and  made  old  Redward  admit  you " 

"  Made  him  ?     How  could  I  make  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  Crossford  did." 
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IV 

When  he  got  home  Robbins  went  to  his  room.  He 
contrived  to  do  so  without  his  arrival  being  discovered. 
It  gave  him  a  gloomy  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  they'd 
wait  dinner  half  an  hour  and  speculate  as  to  where  he 
could  be  ;  and  then  his  father  would  lose  patience,  and 
demand  that  the  meal  should  be  served.  Only  he 
himself  can  know  what  he  endured  in  that  night.  He 
had  locked  his  door,  and  could  lie  there  exposed  to  the 
unrestrained  assaults  of  his  self -contempt. 

No  need  here  to  put  up  a  screen  between  the  eyes 
of  the  world  and  the  things  which  were  being  wrought 
upon  him  by  his  pride. 

Sometimes  in  that  black  hour  he  marvelled  at  a 
self-restraint  which  had  kept  him  smiling  in  the  office 
and  made  him  appear  only  very  mildly  indifferent  to 
his  company  on  the  way  home.  But  there  were  no 
restraints  here.  To  that  hideous  mood  of  ultimate 
humiliation  he  abandoned  himself.  He  became  ele- 
mentary in  quality  of  mind  and  action — he  raged 
literally,  grinding  his  teeth,  driving  his  nails  into  the 
palms  of  his  hands  ;  and  whenever  for  a  moment  his 
fury  was  appeased,  he  found  a  new  picture  to  infuriate 
him  afresh.  He  saw  the  future — himself  in  middle 
life — still  the  servant  of  his  enemy,  still  with  no  way  of 
escape.  Then  his  wrath,  venturing  into  a  side  path, 
would  light  upon  his  father,  whose  mean  egotism  had 
really  laid  these  chains  upon  him.  He  saw  the 
exiguous  terms  of  the  way  of  life  that  would  forever 
be  his  ;  the  regular  hours,  the  modest  holiday,  the 
third  class  season  ticket.  Presently  there  would  be 
the  question  of  marriage.  ...  He  flung  himself 
back  upon  the  bed,  his  mind  exploring  a  nethermost 
world,  tears  of  rage  in  his  eyes,  blood  on  his  palms. 

His  mind  was  made  up.     He  would  accept.     He 
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would  stay  with  Redward.  And  he  would  stay,  because 
then  he  could  continue  that  surveillance  that  he 
knew  even  now  was  felt  and  that  some  day,  as  he 
assured  himself,  must  conquer. 

Redward  perhaps  was  right ;  he  would  not  be  a 
success  on  the  market ;  he  could  not  sell  cotton. 

But  he  could  hate. 


Chapter  XVI 


I  ' 

When  Crossford  had  been  a  partner  seven  years  old, 
Redward  died  suddenly  of  an  affection  of  the  heart. 
The  partner  in  America  had  sold  out  his  holding  to 
Redward  four  years  before  this,  so  that  with  the  head 
of  the  firm  gone,  Gold  and  Crossford  had  the  concern 
in  their  own  hands.  But  Redward,  who  had  also 
known  precisely  where  he  stood,  had  left  his  interests 
in  the  business  to  a  nephew.  If  the  nephew  chose 
not  to  enter  the  firm,  the  existing  partners  were  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  him  out.  As  old  Redward  had  left 
over  a  hundred  thousand,  the  nephew,  who  was  living 
the  life  of  a  laird  in  Ayrshire,  was  not  likely  to  come 
south  in  order  to  risk  his  ship  of  fortune,  just  safely 
come  in,  upon  the  perilous  waters  of  the  Weftport 
cotton  market.  He  named  a  small  figure  fer  his  share, 
knowing  that  the  present  partners  would  not  give  him 
much — they'd  start  a  new  business  rather — and  waited 
their  reply. 

What  happened  was  illuminative  of  Crossford' s 
history.  Nephew  Redward's  share  was  bought  up  in 
cash  at  once.  He'd  offered  to  allow  payment  to  be 
spread.        Apparently    the    firm    had    more    loose 
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money  than  he'd  expected ;  he  wished  he  had  asked 
more. 

If  he  had  been  present  when  the  partners  considered 
his  letter  he  might  have  increased  his  knowledge  of 
their  precise  position.  Gold  was  a  married  man  now, 
living  in  the  expensive  suburb  of  Merthsham  Hill. 
He'd  bought  a  car — cars  were  beginning  to  be  common 
possessions  by  this  in  the  type  of  Society  in  which  he 
lived — he  liked  to  spend  his  week-ends  in  North  Wales. 
He  lived  within  his  means — and  enjoyed  life  in  a  quiet 
way.  But  when  he  had  paid  the  heavy  annual  insur- 
ances to  which  he  subjected  himself,  at  the  behest  of 
a  wife  who  reminded  him  sometimes  that,  she  being 
his  junior  by  years,  the  possibility  of  a  long  widow- 
hood couldn't  be  ignored,  he  was  unable  a.s  yet  to  put 
aside  more  than  a  hundred  or  two  yearly.  His  share 
in  the  business  during  Redward's  life  time  had  never, 
of  course,  been  a  large  one. 

Crossford,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  in  cheap  rooms 
in  the  north  end,  still  used  the  tram,  and  took  very 
modest  holidays,  often  with  a  bicycle.  Moreover,  the 
process  of  "  keeping  him  under  "  had  not  been  success- 
ful. At  the  end  of  his  second  year  as  a  partner  he  had 
received  an  offer  of  a  seat  in  Belstocks.  That  exalted 
house  knew  that  to  maintain  its  exaltation  the  best 
talent  was  necessary  in  its  servants,  and  John  Belstock 
could  not  forget  the  sample  boy  who  had  made  him  pay 
a  top  price.  Crossford  did  not  want  to  join  Belstock 
— at  least  not  yet — because  he  had  no  liking  for  the 
"  working  partner  "  system,  where  it  did  not  promise 
an  ultimate  real  share  in  the  profits.  But  Belstocks' 
offers  to  him  had  their  value.  He  put  the  facts 
very  plainly  before  Redward.  He  wanted  to  stay, 
but  could  he  afford  to  do  so  ?  What  did  he  demand 
now  ?  And  it  seemed  that  he  demanded  a  commis 
sion  above  his  share  as  a  partner  in  all  the  business 
he  brought  into  the  firm.     Again  Redward  was  for 
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letting  him  go ;  again  Gold  was  for  keeping  him. 
Crossford  stayed,  and  stayed  on  his  own  terms. 

And  really  his  partners  could  not  complain,  seeing 
that  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  their  own  takings  were 
considerably  "  up  " — even  if  proportionally  Crossford's 
were  "  up  "  still  more. 

But  the  young  man,  though  he  was  gathering  money, 
was  not,  so  far  as  Gold  could  discover,  spending  it. 
Gold  watched  his  junior  with  great  curiosity  not 
unmixed  with  envy.  But,  as  Crossford  knew,  he  was 
the  object  of  another  kind  of  scrutiny — reserved  but 
malignant,  that  followed  him  everywhere,  not  guessing 
but  resolved  to  know.  He  had  begun  to  find  the  eyes 
of  his  manager  something  more  than  an  irritant. 

When  Redward's  nephew  made  his  offer  Gold  said 
it  was  reasonable  but  that  he  was  glad  they  were 
offered  time  to  pay.  Then  Crossford  said  if  they  paid 
cash  they'd  save  interest  and  they'd  end  the  business 
at  once. 

"  And  as  we  can  buy " 

"  But  we  can't." 

"  I  say  we  can,  Gold." 

"  Then  where's  the  money  ?  " 

"  I'll  find  the  money." 

"  You  mean  you've  got  it  ?  " 

"  That's  about  the  size  of  it." 

But,  of  course,  there  was  more  bargaining.  If 
Crossford  found  the  money  he'd  have  to  be  senior 
partner.  Gold  said  he'd  see  him  out  of  the  firm  first. 
But  Gold  didn't  say  it  for  long.  A  week  later  there 
came  a  man  painting  the  name  on  the  office  door,  where 
for  forty  years  the  legend  "  Red  ward  &  Co."  was  to 
be  read  by  all  who  went  by.  And  this  bearded  and 
industrious  journeyman  was  painting  out  "  And  Co." 
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II 

Robbins,  hurrying  back  at  two  o'clock  that  day, 
came  to  the  entrance  of  Redward's.  He  hurried, 
because  Gold  had  hinted  that  he  and  Mr.  Crossford 
wished  their  manager  to  set  an  example  to  the  staff, 
and  they'd  noticed  that  he  "  wasn't  always  on  deck 
again  until  ten  minutes  after  the  hour."  He'd  taken 
this  reproof  with  a  mind  darkened  by  passion.  But 
involuntarily  he  had  hurried  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  censure,  although  now  that  he  had  arrived  at 
the  door  he  ostentatiously  loitered,  hoping  to  be  seen. 

Yet  in  the  doorway  he  stood  still.  A  mist  seemed 
suddenly  to  rise  before  his  eyes  ;  he  swayed,  put  out  a 
hand  to  grasp  the  doorpost,  and  then  it  was  that, 
through  the  mist,  he  was  able  to  read, 

Redward,  Crossford,  Gold  &  Co. 
(late  Redward  &  Co.). 

When  his  tongue  touched  his  lips  he  tasted  the  salt 
flavour  of  blood. 

Ill 

For  Crossford  the  thing  represented  another  victory. 
But  it  was  a  greater  victory  than  any  of  his  others. 
It  was  the  crowning  victory.  It  was  the  last  stone 
to  be  dropped  into  the  centre  of  the  arch. 

The  moment  after  Gold,  greatly  unwilling,  had 
signed  the  new  agreement,  Crossford  walked  out  of 
the  office  into  the  street — walked  hurriedly,  for  the 
place  wasn't  endurable.  He  must  meet  the  reaction 
to  which  he  felt  himself  suddenly  subject  by  new  action, 
physical  action.  He  must  walk,  run,  wear  himself 
out.  He  swung  along  the  street  where  once,  a  small, 
dirty,  truculent  and  unwanted  sample  boy,  he  had 
sought  for  his  chance.  And  as  he  went,  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  office  of  Redward's,  two  eyes,  dark  with 
feeling,  watched.'. 


Chapter  XVII 


Gold  has  a  recollection  that  may  very  well  be  worked 
in  here.  One  difference  that  might  be  made  between 
Gold  and  Crossford  was  this,  that  while  they  could 
both  be  called  successful,  Crossford  wasn't  surprised 
at  his  own  success,  while  Gold  was  at  his.  He'd  always 
been  a  plodder— he'd  sprung  from  that  lower  middle 
class  of  plodders  who  make  city  merchants  into 
"  merchant  princes,"  and  who  sleep  in  the  modest 
river  suburbs  of  Combeville  and  Wallsea  and  the  north 
end  of  the  town.  But  he'd  begun  an  ascent  by  pleas- 
ing Redward,  and  then  by  marrying  a  wife  who,  from 
the  day  of  the  engagement,  had  resolved  that  he  should 
not  remain  for  ever  a  digger  in  back  gardens,  a  travel- 
ler in  second-class  carriages,  a  tram  hopper ;  and  he 
was  persuaded  as  he  grew  to  drop  the  plodding  habit, 
and  to  envisage  a  time  when  he'd  be  himself  what 
reporters  called  a  "  merchant  prince."  He'd  never 
been  too  sure  of  old  Redward  "  doing  the  proper 
thing  "  ;  he'd  certainly  exerted  no  such  pressure  as 
that  young  Crossford  fellow  had  done.  And  he'd 
never  quite  got  over  the  astonishment  he'd  felt  when 
the  first  hint  of  a  partnership  had  fallen.  He  was 
still  a  little  bemused,  too,  by  all  that  had  followed,  the 
contrivances  of  his  clever,  shrewdish  wife,  Violet — 
the  move  to  the  new  big  house,  with  its  revolving 
sprinkler  on  the  front  lawn,  its  odd  job  man,  and  its 
little  new  slate-and- white  garage — the  jolly  purple 
four-seater  only  one  year  behind  the  latest  pattern 
which  rolled  out  of  that  garage  so  easily  ;  the  first 
class  "  contract  "  (Weftport  for  railway  season  ticket) ; 
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the  new  friends  who  came  to  one's  house  and  whom 
one  met  in  the  trains — the  men  who  ruled  in  one's  own 
market,  the  smart,  quietly  dressed  women  in  their 
big  hats  and  new  patent  leather  shoes,  and  with  their 
glib  chatter  of  bridge ;  the  whole  thing  seemed  like  a 
dream  to  this  essentially  simple  man.  Of  course  he 
expanded  ;  he  was  bound  to  do.  He  was  of  the  kind 
that  purrs  ;  you  could  sometimes  hear  him.  Violet 
was  quite  kind  to  him. 

But  "  the  way  things  happened "  puzzled  him. 
More  than  anything  else  Crossford's  manuoevres 
puzzled  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  the  new  firm  was  doing  excel- 
lently. At  the  end  of  three  the  partners  made  the 
pleasant  discovery  that  they'd  trebled  their  profits. 
Old  Redward  had  been  too  conservative ;  he'd  feared 
innovation  ;  he  would  not  ask  for  business ;  he  pre- 
ferred it  to  come  to  him.  When  Crossford  got  control 
he  pushed  his  way  among  the  merchants — who  really 
began  to  believe  that  if  they  sold  their  cotton  through 
Redward  Crossford,  they'd  get  many  more  points  on 
than  their  stuff  was  worth  ! 

Redward  Crossford's  gains  were  so  remarkable, 
that  as  the  partners  sat  examining  them  Gold  could 
scarcely  credit  their  reality.  Then  he  looked  up  with 
a  sudden  change  of  mood.  Crossford  saw  that  there 
was  even  irritation  in  the  manner. 

'  Yes,"  said  Gold,  "  and  if  I'd  known  we  were  going 
to  make  all  this,  and  that  I'd  have  all  this  loose  cash, 
I'd  never  have  signed  that  chiselling  agreement  with 
you,  you  young  swine." 

Crossford  looked  at  him  unabashed.  "  And  if  you 
hadn't  there  wouldn't  have  been  this  money  for  you 
to  look  at." 

"  What  d'you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I'd  not  have  stayed  here — that's  what  I  mean.  Go 
through  the  book  and  see  how  many  of  those  contracts 
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are  my  work  and  how  many  are  yours.  Nothing 
like  getting  some  new  ideas  into  your  head,  Gold.  I 
suppose  you've  been  thinking  that  half  the  trade  was 
to  your  credit." 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  the  firm  was  doing 
a  very  extensive  business  indeed.  Crossford  had 
revolutionized  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  when- 
ever they  found  a  youth  with  what  the  senior  partner 
called  "  a  nose  for  trade  "  he  was  pushed  into  the  sale- 
room at  once.  There  were  now  eight  salesmen  working 
under  the  two  partners.  Crossfoid  gave  them  lectures 
in  the  evenings,  telling  them  how  he  wanted  his 
business  done,  and  taking  them  through  his  samples. 
An  ambitious  but  amorous  senior  apprentice,  who 
one  night  excused  himself  from  the  lecture,  found 
himself  back  in  the  office  next  day.  "  Too  many  men 
want  to  get  into  the  saleroom  for  me  to  be  bothered 
with  you." 

Robbins  was  now  strictly  "  Mr.  Robbins."  The 
young  men  in  the  office  called  him  "sir,"  and  even 
when  they  got  into  the  saleroom  they  paid  him  the 
reverence  of  "  mister."  There  is  a  precise  signifi- 
cance attaching  to  these  things  which  only  business 
men  know.  Robbins  had  watched  the  growth  of  the 
new  apprentice  system  without  any  kind  of  comment. 
He  had  forborne  to  ask  for  a  further  opportunity  to 
learn  the  trade  himself,  and  no  offer  had  been  made. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  third  year  of  great  progress 
Crossford  had  called  him  into  the  private  office  and 
announced  the  intention  of  himself  and  his  partner 
to  increase  their  manager's  salary  by  a  hundred  a  year. 
Robbins  surveyed  the  boyish  head  through  a  vapour. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  there  silent,  gripping  the  edge 
of  his  master's  desk.  Then  he  bowed  his  thanks ; 
which  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  a  pretence  to 
gratitude.     His  face,   when  Crossford  looked  up  at 
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him,  was  pale  and  like  a  sick  man's,  and  when  his  eye 
met  that  of  his  employer  it  had  caught  the  glow  of 
some  inward  and  consuming  flame. 

Robbins  went  out,  and  finding  himself  for  the 
moment  alone  in  the  general  office,  hid  his  head  in 
his  hands,  as  if  pressing  down  the  emotions  which 
seemed  ready  to  burst  and  engulf  his  reason.  He 
had  tasted  bitterness  before ;  but  here  was  the 
deepest  humiliation  ;  blame  from  that  source  he  could 
have  taken  stoically  and  without  lowering  his  head  ; 
but  he  had  been  forced  to  accept  praise  and  reward 
— Crossford's  praise  and  Crossford's  reward. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  Gold,  who  had 
now  passed  fifty,  began  to  find  himself  getting  as  he 
put  it,  very  puffy.  He  had  taken  to  golf  to  improve 
his  health,  but  while  the  health  had  not  improved, 
his  proficiency  in  that  mellow  pastime  had  increased 
a  good  deal ;  and  with  the  growing  proficiency  came 
the  increase  of  keenness  usual  in  such  cases. 

Gold,  began  to  take  Saturdays  off.  Then  he  took 
Mondays  as  well. 

"  I  suppose,  Gold,"  said  Crossford  one  day  during  a 
slack  hour  in  the  big  sale  room,  "  you  never  thought 
of  clearing  out  altogether  ?  " 

Gold,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  fireguard  idly 
and  purringly,  stood  up  and  first  carefully  surveyed 
Crossford's  person,  beginning  at  his  feet  and  working 
up  until  eye  met  eye.  His  air  was  now  one  of  defence, 
instinctive  alertness.     "  That's  blunt  anyhow." 

"  Still  bluntness  is  only  rather  rough  honesty." 

Gold  laughed  with  a  queer  constraint.  He\vas  not 
easy.  He  wasn't  so  sure  that  he  hadn't  thought  of 
that  very  thing  of  which  his  partner  had  now  spoken, 
but  he  wanted  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring  it  up  in 
talk. 

"  Well,  Crossford — suppose  I  did  have  that  idea  ?  " 
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"  I  thought  as  much.  And  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  if  you  like  to  sell  your  hold  I'll  give  you  more  than 
I'll  give  you  five  years  hence." 

"  Confound  you,  Crossford."  In  Gold's  face  there 
wa?  a  faint  pinkness — the  mark  of  being  at  that 
sufficient  disadvantage  which  Edward  Crossford 
looked  for  when  dealing  with  men  who  stood  in  the 
path  of  his  ambitions. 

'  You  talk  as  if  this  show  wasn't  mine  equally — but 
yours." 

Crossford  maintained  a  calm  exterior,  though  there 
was  roused  in  him  every  power  he  possessed  to  conquer, 
now  that  he  saw  that  the  last  obstacle  in  his  path  was 
reached  and  could  be  moved  by  an  exertion  of  strength. 
He  was  summoning  every  quality  of  intelligence,  of 
persuasion,  of  force ;  he'd  always  had  an  almost 
perfect  instinct  for  mental  atmosphere,  he  could 
adjust  a  situation  before  he  began  to  operate  within  it ; 
he  read  a  mind  as  if  it  was  a  letter  upon  a  page — the 
thing  quite  often  was  really  as  objective  as  that.  His 
apprehension  of  character  and  character- values  had  the 
real  quality  of  genius  ;  it  was  this  apprehension  which 
time  and  again  had  whispered  to  him  to  strike  or  to  hold 
his  hand.  Another  man  might  have  found  himself 
after  these  early  encounters  with  old  Redward  outside 
the  office  for  good.  But  Crossford  had  always,  as  he 
himself  put  it,  "  known  the  time."  He  studied  men, 
however,  only  when  they  seemed  to  him  his  equals 
spiritually  and  commercially.  Perhap.-  that  is  why  he 
had  never  given  a  thought  to  that  "  odd  fish  Robbins." 

But  he'd  been  considering  his  partner  for  several 
weeks — he'd  noted  the  absences  less  lor  the  mere  fact  of 
them  than  for  their  bearing  on  the  next  step  in  the 
development  of  his  own  intention.  He'd  picked  up 
some  knowledge  of  Gold  in  his  own  home  with  that 
ambitious  Violet  of  his  ;  who  rather  fancied  retirement 
to  the  south  country.     Violet,  if  the  tale  ran  true,  had 
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lately  inherited  a  good  deal  of  money  from  a  Sheffield- 
Plate-maker  uncle.  And  Gold's  share  in  Redward's 
was  now  probably  a  flower  to  be  plucked — a  flower  in 
fullest  bloom. 

Crossford's  hand  went  out.  He  knew  now  he  was 
going  to  get  what  he  wanted,  and  that  there  were  no 
inconvenient  thorns  to  hold  him  off.  Gold  talked 
hard,  and  for  a  long  time.  But  an  agreement  was 
reached  at  last,  and  reached  without  Crossford  putting 
down  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  money  he'd  ear- 
marked for  the  purpose.  The  two  men  going  to  their 
desks  made  out  a  rough  agreement.  Then  they  rose 
together.  Gold  looked  round  the  room  in  which,  for  so 
many  years,  he  had  lived  and  thriven. 

There  was  the  inevitable  regret.  There'd  been  a 
time  when  he'd  come  into  the  place  in  a  tremor  of 
respect  and  awe — there'd  been  a  time  when  he'd 
entered  with  the  jaunty  confidence  of  a  young  and  not 
unsuccessful  man  who  knew  men  and  markets  ;  there'd 
been  a  time  when  he'd  crossed  that  threshold  with  a 
comfortable  sense  of  proprietorship.  And  now  he  was 
to  quit — at  a  price  certainly  ;  but  still  in  a  few  days  he'd 
have  no  more  right  to  be  there  than  the  casual  passer-by 
in  the  street  outside  beyond  that  frosted  window. 

His  was  the  type  of  intelligence  which  ran  easily  to 
the  obvious,  which  fell  quickly  into  sentimentalism  ;  he 
enjoyed  "  suitable  "  emotions. 

But  abruptly  his  mind  reverted  to  his  partner  ;  only 
he  looked  at  him  now  with  quick  unhidden  curiosity. 

"  Where'll  you  end,  I  wonder  ?  "  But  the  words 
were  more  a  comment  than  a  question — a  comment  on 
the  obscure  purposes  of  this  enigmatic  creature  with 
whom  he'd  lived  so  long. 

"  Look  here,  Crossford.  You're  getting  rid  of  me. 
What  next  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  build  up  the  business." 

"  Yes— and  then  ?  " 
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"  Then  I'll  marry." 

Gold  nodded  quickly.  If  anybody  else  had  said  it  he 
would  have  smiled.  He  did  not  smile  now.  "  I  see. 
And  son." 

"  Exactly.     And  son." 

II 

And  that  is  the  note  which  Gold  gives  us. 

In  a  day  or  two  there  was  a  man  at  the  door  repaint- 
ing the  "  Redward,  Crossford,  Gold  &  Co."  legend. 

"  I  will  see  the  painter  myself,"  Crossford  had 
informed  his  manager,  and  he  now  went  to  the  street 
entrance. 

"  I  want  you  to  paint  out  Mr.  Gold's  name  now. 
But  at  the  New  Year  you  are  to  come  again.  And 
again  in  the  July  following.  And  see  here — every  time 
you  come  you're  to  paint  the  Redward  a  little  less  and 
the  Crossford  a  little  bigger — got  it  ?  " 

The  man  seemed  to  understand. 

Somewhere  in  the  background  there  had  been 
standing  for  a  moment  the  figure  of  one  who  bent  his 
ear  to  listen.  The  movement  behind  him  presently 
troubled  Crossford  and  he  looked  round.  There  was 
now  nobody  to  be  seen. 

But  in  the  office  window,  looking  first  to  the  leaden 
sky  pressing  down  between  the  high  besooted  fronts  of 
the  offices  and  then  to  the  street  before  him,  stood  the 
manager.  From  where  Robbins  had  placed  himself  he 
could  command  a  long  view  of  the  moving  thoroughfare 
at  its  busiest  hour.  He  often  found  himself  there. 
His  eye  now  watched  the  great  lorries  piled  higher  than 
a  house  with  the  four-foot  square  bales,  the  cotton 
pushing  out  of  its  hempen  wrapping  or  "  tare  "  so  that, 
as  the  loads  passed,  boys  who  chose  could  surrep- 
titiously pull  out  a  pinch.  On  and  on  went  the  great 
loads,  symbols  of  the  staple  trade  of  the  greatest  port  in 
the  world.     And,  as  he  watched,  their  slow  movements 
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seemed  inexorable  ;  symbols,  yes  symbols  of  the 
Commerce  that  moved  on  and  left  him  behind,  not 
crushing  him  but  brushing  him  aside,  finding  him 
irrelevant. 

Presently,  as  he  watched,  he  saw  "  his  master  "  (as 
when  in  self-torturing  mood  he  called  Crossford)  come 
out  into  the  street  and  look  about  him. 

There  came  a  hansom  down  the  street,  idly,  the 
cabby  gay  with  a  pink  buttonhole.  There  were 
white  flowers  of  some  kind  in  the  silvery  lamps  and 
a  bit  of  scarlet  ribbon  in  his  whip.  The  eyes  of 
Robbins  burned  as  he  saw  Crossford  hold  up  a  hand. 
For  Crossford,  the  ready  service  of  the  world.  For 
himself . 


Chapter  XVIII 


At  the  age  of  thirty-one  Edward  Crossford  found 
himself  a  chief  figure  on  the  market.  He  ought  to 
have  been  enjoying  life  pretty  completely.  He  knew 
that,  than  himself,  there  wasn't  a  man  on  whom  other 
men  bestowed  more  of  that  respectful  curiosity  which 
is  the  highest  compliment  one  adventurer  in  the 
supreme  adventure  called  Life  can  pay  another.  When 
the  curiosity  is  dead  you,  too,  are  almost  so.  You 
have  finished ;  there  is  no  next  chapter.  The  hour 
of  experience,  which  is  truly  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
egoist,  is  that  in  which  Crossford  was  living — the 
hour  in  which  men  said  :  What  will  he  do  next  ? — and 
having  put  the  question  became  ingratiatingly  civil 
to  him,  lest  the  next  thing  should  turn  out  to  be 
something  deadly-inimical  to  themselves. 
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And  for  many  reasons  he  did  enjoy  life.  He  liked 
the  men  he  met,  the  width  of  outlook  which  marked 
them.  Mixing  daily  and  trading  together,  instead 
of  keeping  each  one  in  his  own  office,  and  seeing  a 
fellow  business  man  only  when  he  called  and  sat  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  leather  chair  opposite,  the  cotton 
brokers  kept  their  sense  of  adventure  ;  they'd  "  jolly  " 
one  another,  too,  so  that  one  had  a  feeling  that  one 
was  back  at  school. 

Again  theii  trading  was  on  the  ample  scale ;  even 
the  juniors  knew  it — -any  afternoon  you  might  find 
a  seventeen-year-old  apprentice  racing  breathless  to 
the  cotton  bank  at  the  Bank  of  England  to  put  the 
money  through  before  the  cotton  clearing  house  closed 
down  at  half-past  two — and  it  was  quite  likely  that 
even  that  downless  stripling  would  be  carrying  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  him  in  cheques  and 
cash. 

And  then  the  cotton  brokeis  had  a  certain  universal 
quality  of  outlook.  They  knew  they  were  handling 
a  staple  trade  not  merely  of  a  city  but  of  a  world — 
the  entire  earth  reacted  to  their  whims.  Galveston 
and  Shanghai,  Brussels  and  Capetown  and  Alexandria 
did  nothing  till  Weftport  had  spoken. 

They  were  a  great  lot,  these  cotton-brokers — Cross- 
ford  used  to  think  ;  and  he  was  ready  to  agree  with 
Shotwick,  one  of  his  merchants  (a  tall  red-bearded 
man  with  pale  blue  dreamy  eyes,  in  early  middle  life, 
whose  private  enthusiasm  was  orchestral  music,  and 
whose  name  was  already  borne  by  an  orchestral  society 
in  Cheshire). 

"  Yes,"  Shotwick  used  to  say,  "  when  my  elderly 
cousin  took  me  as  a  boy  round  the  market,  '  There,' 
he  said,  '  is  the  finest  body  of  business  men  in  the 
world.'  And  I  think  he  was  right.  Taking  them  all 
round  you'll  find  more  gentlemen — what  you  mean 
when  you  say  gentlemen — than  you'll  put  your  finger 
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on  anywhere  else.  They're  not  all  English — there 
are  a  few  dagoes,  but  they're  mostly  Greek  and  haven't 
the  influence  of  those  enormously  rich  outsiders  who 
decorate  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London.  There 
used  to  be  a  saying  in  Lancashire — a  Muncaster  man 
and  a  Weftport  gentleman.  It  was  the  Weftport 
cotton  broker  they  were  thinking  about,  of  course." 

This  man  Shot  wick  was  inclined  to  be  friendly 
with  Crossford.  Besides  being  a  musician  he  was  a 
student  of  human  character,  and  Crossford  represented 
for  him  a  type.  "  The  man  with  a  single  idea — 
success,  money,  force  in  the  commercial  world — master 
of  the  market.  No  time  for  women,  sport  or  frivolity ; 
when  he  was  a  boy  they  said  he  spent  his  evenings 
pulling  samples  of  cotton.  And  now  they  tell  me  he 
stays  late  reading  crop  reports  and  such  like,  or  study- 
ing mill  prospectuses.  Of  course,  that  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  '  gets  on/  in  the  strictly  commercial  sense. 
But  to  what  end — to  what  end  is  all  this  ?  Never  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Divine  !     To  what  end  ?  " 

He  put  the  question  to  Crossford  himself  one  day, 
when  his  broker  was  visiting  him  at  his  house  on  the 
Dee.     But  Crossford  only  laughed. 

Yet  the  question  lingered  in  the  younger  man's  mind. 

II 

Among  those  who  were  willing  to  be  friendly  with 
Crossford  was  John  Belstock  the  third.  Belstock, 
by  temperament  and  by  training,  was  less  guarded  in 
his  relationships  with  his  fellow  business  men  than  had 
been  either  his  father  or  grandfather.  It  had  been 
their  business  to  create  a  tradition  ;  of  that  tradition 
he  was  the  minister  rather  than  the  creator.  He  found 
life  amusing  ;  and  he  could  not  be  troubled  to  insist 
upon  the  maintenance  by  others  of  a  special  obse- 
quiousness towards  himself  unless  deference  of  some 
kind  was  specifically  denied — when  he  could  rap  out 
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the  equivalent  of  an  order.  But  the  training  to  which 
Belstock  had  been  subject  had  given  him  so  easy  an 
ascendancy  that  he  found  it  possible  to  condescend. 
He  could,  for  instance,  ask  a  fellow  broker  to  dinner 
without  the  broker  supposing  that  his  own  social 
equality  with  the  great  family  of  his  host  was  now  in 
process  of  being  conceded. 

From  his  earliest  remembrance  of  young  Crossford, 
Belstock  had  regarded  him  with  the  pleasantly  cynical 
approval  which  he  so  readily  bestowed  on  people 
who  impressed  him.  He  always  heard  the  new  tale 
of  Crossford's  progress  at  old  Redward's  expense  with 
keen  amusement  and  enjoyment,  and  sometimes 
chaffed  the  shrewd  and  respectable  Scot  on  his  alleged 
defeats.  But  because  of  his  ascendancy,  Belstock 
found  little  essential  difference  between  one  man  and 
another  on  the  market.  They  were  none  of  them, 
according  to  his  father's  standards,  of  Belstock  quality. 
As  a  boy  John  the  third  had  been  bidden  believe 
this.  The  idea  was  now  rather  a  part  of  his  sub- 
consciousness than  an  active  notion  in  his  mind. 
But  it  had  this  effect  that  to  him  Crossford,  though 
he  had  begun  as  a  sample  boy,  was  not  less  than  the 
average  young  broker  who  had  inherited  his  father's 
business. 

To  the  King  the  difference  between  the  Smyths  of 
Balham  and  the  Smiths  of  Stratford,  E.,  is  strictly 
a  matter  of  spelling. 

Belstock  preferred  a  meeting  with  Crossford  to  one 
with  some  self-consequent  ex-Mayor  or  ex-Lord  Mayor. 
He  regarded  municipal  politics  with  a  frank  and  ami- 
able amusement,  and  when  he  went  among  his  brother 
border-Welshmen,  as  he  did  when  away  from  the  city, 
such  of  them  as  engaged  in  public  life  would  grow  less 
easy,  examining  that  shrewd,  clean-shaven  face  to 
discover  whether  he  was  laughing  at  them.  For 
Belstock  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  solemnity 
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with  which  Welshmen  take  themselves  when  engaged 
in  any  kind  of  public  affairs  ;  and  there  was  often  a 
gleam  in  his  eye  as  a  county  alderman  described  the 
burden  which  pressed  upon  aldermanic  shoulders. 

Efforts  had  been  made  to  persuade  Belstock  to 
engage  in  municipal  life  in  his  own  city,  but  he  had 
only  laughed  and  shaken  his  head. 

"  I  Lord  Mayor  ?     A  Welshman  to  rule  you  ! 

As  he  kept  out  of  the  local  life,  John  Belstock  had 
to  find  foils  for  that  ubiquitous  geniality  of  his,  and, 
as  he  could  not  find  them  among  what  the  local  papers 
of  every  quarter  of  the  provinces  agreed  to  call  "  City 
fathers,"  he  made  shift  to  content  himself  with  such 
characters  as  he  encountered  casually  or  as  he  met  on 
the  market.  His  popularity  among  the  undistin- 
guished— in  a  civic  sense — was  considerable.  For 
whatever  his  faults,  he  was  entirely  devoid  of  pom- 
posity. When  an  illustrious  personage  visited  the 
city,  Belstock  preferred  not  to  take  part  in  that  pretty 
scramble  to  get  near  the  Royal  person,  in  which  the 
local  exalted  joined  with  such  vicious  enthusiasm. 
Had  he  gone  he  would  really  have  had  less  scrambling 
to  do  than  most,  and  would  have  been  conceded  a 
place  in  the  Presence  itself.  But  he  preferred  the 
sanctuary  of  his  own  home  and  office  ;  and  when  the 
royal  procession  was  made  through  the  city  to  the 
Towrj  Hall,  Belstock  stood  in  his  saleroom  among 
his  apprentices,  chuckling  with  delight  as  the  civic 
notables  rolled  by,  and  exploding  with  amusement  on 
discovering  that  old  Redward,  who  usually  avoided 
such  affairs,  had  hired  a  pair-horse  carriage  in  order 
to  figure  in  the  progress.  Certainly  a  man  with  this 
complete  freedom  from  the  taint  of  consequence  was 
liked — among  such  obscure  young  men  as  his  appren- 
tices he  could  quite  truly  be  said  to  be  loved.  It  was 
when  they  escaped  from  obscurity,  became  president 
of  the  association,  or  a  city  magistrate,  or  entered  the 
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Council — when,  in  fact,  they  grew  self-conscious, 
that  they  began  to  be  uneasy  with  Belstock.  They 
were  willing  to  concede  him  some  small  superiority, 
but  he  must,  on  his  part,  ring  himself  in  with  them- 
selves in  a  city  aristocracy ;  and  this  he  would  never 
do. 

Belstock  was  entirely  free  from  pretence — even  em- 
barrassingly so.  Naturally  he  was  much  visited  by 
subscription  collectors.  And  here  he  was  generous. 
He  made  strange  investments — particularly  when  the 
promoters  of  the  enterprizes  were  cotton  brokers  who 
had  lost  their  place  and  right  to  trade  in  the  "  Room." 
There  was  the  man  who,  having  performed  the  almost 
impossible  feat  of  cornering  the  market  (it  has  only 
been  done  thrice)  suddenly  lost  his  grip  and,  falling, 
was  broken.  In  his  spare  time  this  astonishing  plunger 
had  been  something  of  an  inventor,  and  he  had  put 
forth  a  patent  bacon  cutter  !  He  made  money  out 
of  it,  too — but  it  was  Belstock's  credit  which  had 
backed  the  new  enterprize  from  the  beginning.  There 
was  the  famous  Willie  Dunn,  with  the  red  ears,  whom 
everybody  knew  because  you  laughed  as  long  as  he 
was  with  you.  Dunn  lost  health,  and  then  business, 
and  was  finally  ordered,  a  ruined  man,  to  start  fresh 
in  Australia.  He  went  to  see  Belstock.  "  I  thought 
you  might — advise."  "Advice,  eh?  Want  my 
advice,  do  you  ?  Yes,  yes  !  "  Dunn  looked  away,  his 
happy  Irish  eyes  for  the  moment  clouded.  "  Because 
I  don't  really  know  what  to  do  Mr.  Belstock.     It's 

easy  for  the  doctors  to  say  go "     "  Advice,  eh  ?  " 

— Belstock  had  been  getting  out  his  cheque  book. 
"  My  advice  is  for  you  to  put  that  in  your  pocket. 
And  my  advice  is  further  that  you  don't  mention  this 
— or  anything  else,  to  anybody.     Yes ! 

And  the  man  was  bustled  out  of  the  office  with  the 
injunction  to  become""  Head  bottle-washer  in  Sydney." 

There   were  other   people.     An  "M.C."   who   also 
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went  to  "Church,"  Belstock  subscribed  with  amiable 
indifference  to  Catholic  and  Jew.  For  instance,  there 
was  the  Rev.  Colonel  Chester.  In  those  horse-tram 
days,  when  public  travel  was  a  less  complex  mechan- 
ism and  the  conductor  was  a  person  one  knew,  and 
who  could  himself  individualize  all  his  regular  passen- 
gers, Mr.  Chester  travelled  free.  The  city  was  proud 
to  own  him,  and  knew  that  any  money  he  had  was 
given  to  its  most  benighted  as  soon  as  it  reached  his 
hand.  Oddly  enough  he'd  been  baptized  Colonel. 
He  was  no  soldier,  save  that  he  was  such  a  soldier  of 
the  Cross  as  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  an  absolute  right  of  way  to 
Belstock's  pocket.  Belstock  laughed  at  the  tales  of 
distress  ;  but  he  always  gave. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Chester,  another  of  your  scoundrels 
getting  round  you,  eh,  what  ?  They  know  where  to 
come." 

"  So  do  I,  sir,"  said  Chester,  in  his  brusque  humour- 
ous way.  And  there  was  Father  O'Connor.  He,  too, 
came  often  from  his  dark  parish  in  Birds  Bush. 

"Mr.  Laurence,"  Belstock  would  go  into  his  cashier's 
office,  with  the  Father  at  his  heels.  "  Here's  Father 
O'Connor  again.  Give  him  something — give  him 
anything  to  keep  him  away.  He's  bent  on  ruining  us. 
We'll  have  to  put  up  the  shutters.  Indeed,  yes!  "  He'd 
by  this  time  have  got  a  ten  pound  note  into  his  palm. 
This  would  be  passed  on  to  the  good  Father.  "  There 
— but  you'll  break  me  yet !  " 

And  there  would  be  mere  beggars — egotists.  Bel- 
stock was  shrewd  enough,  but  he  always  preferred  to 
give  to  the  wrong  man  rather  than  to  withhold  from 
the  right  one.  There  was  the  gentleman  who  could 
get  work  if  he  could  find  the  fare  to  Carnarvon. 
When  a  brother  of  this  industrious  individual  called 
to  explain  how  he,  too,  must  suffer  the  intolerable 
pangs  incident  to  idleness  unless  he  could  reach  his 
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native  Wales,  Belstock  sent  his  sample  man  to  the 
station  to  buy  the  ticket.  And  the  passenger  for 
Carnarvon  had  to  travel  as  far  as  to  Sharp  Hill, 
two  miles  from  Weftport,  before  he  could  leave  the 
tiain  and  return  to  the  city. 

Such  was  John  Belstock.  Crossford's  interest  in 
him  was  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  market.  Bel- 
stocks'  were  the  biggest  buyers  in  Weftport,  and 
Crossford  was  rapidly  becoming  the  biggest  seller. 
For  purely  business  reasons  he  had  begun  to  study 
Belstocks,  their  methods,  their  spinners,  their  system 
of  "  working  partners."  Hitherto  he  had  known  little 
or  nothing  of  John  Belstock  as  a  social  entity.  He 
understood  vaguely  that  the  Belstocks  "  kept  to 
themselves,"  and  for  that  he  respected  them.  But 
as  his  own  importance  grew,  and  his  grip  on  the  trade 
tightened  still  more  after  Gold's  departure — he  began 
to  foresee  a  time  when  he  might  come  to  resent  the 
Belstock  assumptions. 

That  there  could  be  no  effective  fighting  them  he 
suspected ;  now  that  he  was  interested  enough  to 
enquire  he  found  that  other  men  had  tried  to  resist 
and  failed.  Probably  he  would  fail  too.  Three 
generations  hence  a  Crossford  might  defy  a  Belstock  ; 
until  then,  no  !  But  having  said  that  much  he  was 
at  once  in  rebellion.  The  kind  of  ascendancy  which 
he  could  exert — the  financial  ascendancy — was  the 
only  kind  which  should  be  possible  in  a  commercial 
city. 

It  was  now  that,  to  Crossford's  considerable  aston- 
ishment, mingled  with  gratification,  Belstock  asked 
him  to  dinner. 

As  Crossford  dressed  that  night  he  did  so  with  a 
certain  curious  excitement.  Here,  at  last,  was  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  new  adventure.  His  mind 
went  back  to  that  first  dinner  engagement  when  old 
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Redward  had  bidden  his  presence,  and  to  the  tremors 
and  uncertainties  which  had  gone  before  ;  and  from 
thinking  of  that  invitation  his  mind  passed  to  thoughts 
of  the  means  whereby  he  had  been  able  to  accept  it. 
It  was  now  that,  rather  abruptly,  he  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  current  of  thought  in  which  he  was  set.  But 
he  could  not.  Once  he  thrust  a  key  from  a  bunch 
into  the  lock  of  a  little  bureau  at  his  side.  Then  for 
some  reason  he  desisted.  He  sat  there,  the  white 
tie  unfastened  about  his  neck,  looking  into  the 
mirror. 
And  before  him  on  the  shining  table  ticked  a  watch. 


Chapter    XIX 

I 

Crossford's  mind  still  zig-zagged  among  old  acutely 
recollected  experiences.  Over  the  hideous  and  ignoble 
memory  of  the  deception  he  refused  to  linger.  He 
did  not  like  to  remind  himself  of  that  morarhumilia- 
tion.  He  was  much  more  complacent  now,  although 
that  extraordinary  sovereignty  of  his  mother's  spirit 
still  ruled  him  as  before  ;  and  he  sometimes  rather 
patronized  his  old  emotions,  as  we  all  do,  refusing  to 
allow  his  mind  to  pause  upon  any  really  significant 
remembrance.  And  yet,  perhaps  by  some  mere  vagary 
of  the  human  intellect,  his  hurrying  thought  hovered,  in 
its  flight,  over  Esther — first,  over  his  meeting  with  her, 
and  then  over  his  mother's  resolute  judgment  against 
the  girl.  She  was  not  of  the  required  pattern  for  his 
wife.  But  somewhere  there  must  be  such  a  woman. 
He  would  need  her,  his  mother  had  said,  in  a  day  that 
was  coming  ;  and  more  like  a  definitelv  audible  echo 
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than  a  mere  memory,  her  cry  rose  in  his  ears,  "  May 
she  be  with  you  when  the  time  comes  !  " 

It  was  in  that  mood  and  with  such  thoughts  that 
Crossford  went  out  to  dinner  at  the  Belstocks  and  met 
Mary,  looked  into  her  luminous  eyes,  felt  her  scrutiny, 
recognized,  without  being  at  all  able  to  explain  it, 
her  astonishing  difference  from  all  the  women  he  had 
ever  encountered  before. 

During  this  first  hour  in  her  company  it  was  the 
fact  of  these  differences — some  of  them  subtle  enough 
to  escape  the  notice  of  anyone  less  interested  than  he 
was — which  seemed  to  him  afterwards  to  have  ab- 
sorbed his  delighted  attention.  He  found  himself 
continually  contrasting  her  with  Violet  Gold  and  her 
kind  ;  and  every  minute  he  discovered  something  new 
in  his  experience  of  women.  First  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  accent ;  she  spoke  pure  Southern  English  ;  and 
he  liked  her  long  '  a's.'  Then  there  was  a  difference 
of  attitude.  She  seemed,  in  considering  life  and 
people,  to  have  her  own  individual  criteria.  He  per- 
ceived, too,  a  selective  instinct  at  work.  Violet  also 
had  selected,  but  how  differently  ! 

And  these  differences  so  fascinated  him  that  he 
sought  to  provoke  their  exhibition. 

She  was  an  astonishing  woman.  But,  part  of  his 
astonishment  was  the  result  really  of  observing  the 
Belstock  tradition  at  work.  He  had  understood  that 
John  Belstock  kept  his  family  out  of  reach  of  the 
cotton-broking  class  as  a  whole.  But  it  was  surely 
fair  to  assume  that  Miss  Belstock  must  have  some 
acquaintances  among  her  father's  business  friends. 
Crossford's  illumination  followed  the  idle  dropping  of  a 
name. 

" .  .  .  as  old  Jameson  used  to  say.  You'll  have 
met  Jameson " 
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"No.     I  don't  think  I  have." 

"  Oh,  but  your  father  knew  him  well.  The  man 
was  always  in  and  out  of  his  office." 

"  I  can't  remember." 

"  He  was  a  brother  then  of  the  alderman.  You'll 
know  him." 

She  shook  her  head  smiling,  at  his  persistence.  '  I 
know  oj  him,  I  think.  But  I  don't  remember  that 
I  ever  met " 

"  Well,  this  Jameson— not  that  I'm  really  so  anxious 
to  identify  him— but  this  Jameson  is  related,  I  believe, 
to  Lloyd — I  mean  your  father's  partner — at  least," 
he  laughed,  "  at  least  you'll  have  met  him." 

"Is  he  the  man  with  the  dark  hair— very  dark 
for  his  age,  I  mean — and  the  crumpled  face " 

"  Great  Scott.  No  !  That's  Jenkins.  Lloyd- 
Still,  we're  not  much  interested,  are  we  ?  "  He  broke 
off. 

She  laughed  too.  "  Oh,  but  I've  met  Mr.  Lloyd. 
I  remember  him  quite  well.  I've  spoken  to  him  often 
when  I've  called  at  the  office.  Father  talks  Welsh  to 
him.  Only  I'm  always  confusing  him  with  Mr.  Jenkins." 

Crossford  was  almost  extravagantly  pleased.  Bel- 
stock's  compliment  to  himself  was  all  the  greater. 
But  he  believed  he  was  pleased  for  another  reason. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  find  business  people  rather  dull." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well — because  you  don't  remember  them." 

"  I  think  I  could  remember  some  people.  I  mean 
if  they  were  really — you  know  what  I  mean — if  they 
were  people  who  did  things  " — (was  this  a  subtle 
compliment  ?)  "  But  mediocrity,— I'm  not  thinking 
of  poor  Mr.  Jenkins,  so  please  don't  misunderstand 
me — but  mediocrity  is  not  very  interesting,  is  it  ? 

"  You'd  decline  to  enter  our  market  unless  you  could 
corner  it !  Well !  " — he  looked  at  her  sideways  and 
mock-reflectively.     "  You  might,  you  know  !  " 
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"  Do  you  think  I'd  make  a  good  business  woman  ?  " 

"  Y-yes,"  he  chose  to  meet  the  challenge  seriously. 
"  I  always  look  at  a  man's  eyes  when  I'm  judging 
him  "  (she  looked  steadily  right  into  his),  "  and  at 
his  hands."  She  held  hers  out,  still  with  that  extra- 
ordinary seriousness.  They  were  white  and  long. 
"  Yes,  they'll  do,"  he  said,  "  they're  not  too  small  " 

"  There  is  a  certain  type  of  woman,  you  know,  who'd 
say  you  weren't  very  complimentary." 

"  Yes,  but  you're  not  that  kind."  Into  her  eyes 
suddenly  there  came  a  glow,  but  she  veiled  it.  Had 
she  let  him  say  too  much  ?  But  looking  at  him  again 
she  was  sure  of  his  sincerity 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said  smiling  and  much  at  her  ease 
now,  "  that  I  ought  to  say  '  thank  you.'  ' 

He  looked  at  her  uncomfortably.  He  didn't  like 
irony  in  women.  He  wasn't  a  fool ;  he  knew  when  it 
was  there.  But  he  didn't  like  it.  Moreover  he  was 
not  used  to  it.  The  women  he  knew — Violet  and  her 
friends — were  innocent  of  these  barbs,  just  as  they 
were  without  the  allurements. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  you  ought  to  say  thank  you. 
But  it's  not  a  mere  compliment.  You'd  do  on  the 
market." 

"  You  think  I'd  be  a  good  bargain  striker  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  not  that  exactly."  He  was  speaking 
slowly  and  considering.  And  he  was  so  clearly  in- 
terested in  the  problem,  and  so  resolute  to  maintain 
its  reality  that  she  grew  oddly  absorbed,  too.  "  But 
business  is  so  much  a  matter  of  the  psychological 
moment.  There's  always  a  time  to  do  a  thing,  and  a 
hundred  times  when  not  to  do  it.  It's  the  instinct 
to  recognize  the  moment,  which  is  the  thing  one  looks 
for  in  a  man.  And  I  suppose— I  don't  argue  from 
many  examples — but  I  suppose  that  women  have 
quicker  intuitions." 

"  Probably  that's  all  true.     But  where  a  woman 
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would  fail  would  be  in  maintaining  her  equilibrium, 
keeping  cool  after  she'd  seen  what  she  was  to  do." 

'  Exactly.  That's  where  it  is.  Not  but  what  a 
man  isn't  always  as  strong  as  he  looks."  (Why  on 
earth  he  asked  himself  afterwards,  did  he  say  that  ?) 
"  And  there'd  be  women  that  wouldn't  break  down, 
I  suppose — whom  you  could  depend  on." 

"  Meaning  ?  "  There  was  a  gurgle  of  laughter  in 
her  throat. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  was  examining  her  keenly,  "  I  think 
you  could  be  depended  on." 

He  remembered  that  talk — all  of  it — and  there  was 
much  more  of  it  than  that.  But  he  was  annoyed. 
Once  he  got  hold  of  an  idea  his  swift-moving  mind 
elaborated  it  with  such  thoroughness  that  in  an  hour 
it  was  full  of  the  strangest  and  most  complex  details — 
a  weird  mosaic  of  self-imaginings. 

His  first  impression  of  the  Belstocks — by  which  he 
meant  Mary  Belstock — was  extremely  pleasant ;  they 
had  by  the  fact  of  the  invitation,  singled  him  out,  they 
had  welcomed  him,  they  had  seemed  to  treat  him  as 
one  of  their  own  circle.     And  he  had  responded. 

But  outside  the  impression  evaporated  at  once.  A 
flash  of  suspicion  that  he  was  being  laughed  at  re- 
turned, became  a  flame.  And  now  everything  that 
he  could  remember  went  to  feed  the  fire  which  blazed 
to  consume  the  fabric  of  his  pride.  What  a  fool ! — ■ 
what  a  fool  !  She'd  laughed — been  laughing  all  the 
time.  Only,  these  people  made  a  habit  of  self-control. 
Hadn't  they  been  practising  it  all  their  life  ? 
Was  not  this  manner,  this  air,  this  carriage,  this  assur- 
ance of  theirs,  a  slow  result  of  Time  ?  He  was  angry 
subconsciously  with  Time,  which  had  so  greatly 
favoured  one  stock  while  showing  itself  indifferent  to 
others — his  own,  for  instance.  The  Time  spirit  con- 
ferring with  that  long  dead  first  Belstock,  and  the  pair 
planning  the  elaboration  of  such  a  character  as  now 
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shone  so  serenely — such  was  the  picture  which,  through 
mists,  Crossford  now  eyed  with  fury. 

The  first  Belstock  had  prepared  a  soil,  fashioned 
a  crucible  ;  and  here  was  the  young  tree,  here  the 
exquisitely  moulded  plaque. 

She  had  not  really  been  interested  in  him.  She  must 
have  thought  him  a  crude  fool.  His  ineradicable 
egotism  must  have  disgusted  her.  Why  then,  de- 
manded he  angrily,  did  not  these  women  show  their 
feelings  ?  If  he  could  creep  back  into  the  Belstocks 
house  and  hide  there,  he  would  doubtless  hear  her 
laughter.  "  Bring  him  again,  oh,  yes,  bring  him  again 
— he  intrigues  me." 

And  he  was  not  at  all  willing  to  be  butchered  to 
make  a  Belstock  holiday.  He  would  say  "  No  "  if 
he  was  asked  again. 

But  immediately  afterwards  he  was  speculating, 
not  on  what  he  would  say  when  he  was  asked  again, 
but  whether  in  fact  he  would  be  asked  again. 

Suppose  the  Belstocks  did  not  ask  him  ?  And  it 
was  very  likely  that  they  would  not.  What  was  one 
to  do  then  ?  Sit  still,  be  content  with  your  Violet 
Golds.  .  .  . 

But  he  could  not  sit  still — he  could  never  sit  still 
again.     He  could  not  be  content. 
He  was  facing  the  truth  now. 

II 

Crossford  had  been  "  too  busy  for  women."  That 
is  what  he  would  have  told  you,  and  probably  it  was 
what  he  thought.  There  had  been  episodes,  of  course  ; 
a  man  did  not  go  through  life,  etc.  .  .  .  But  Esther 
had  given  him  fears.  By  the  way,  he  did  not  see  her 
for  two  years  after  he'd  sent  the  letter,  and  then  one 
day  on  the  Isle  of  Man  boat  she  recognised  him  with 
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a  little  shrug  and  smile  and,  coming  up  with  vast  assur- 
ance, took  him  back  to  her  seat  in  order  to  introduce 
him  to  her  husband,  a  fat  young  man  in  a  new  "  tur- 
quoise "  suit.  He  remembered  now  how  chagrined 
he'd  felt,  and  the  laughter  that  arose  between  the  two 
when  he'd  slipped  away. 

He'd  taken  a  climbing  holiday  in  Switzerland  the 
next  year,  and  again  the  year  following — a  purely 
bachelor  affair.  Then  he  went  to  Scotland,  where 
there  was  a  widow.  .  .  . 

You  know  the  kind — with  cultivated  nails  and  an 
air  of  trust.  They  must  have  had  a  great  time,  but 
he  went  away  one  morning — had  to  do — business 
calling  him  home.  And  only  when  he'd  been  back 
a  week  did  he  realize  how  delighted  he  was  to  have 
escaped  when  he  did.  For  the  Rubicon  had  not  been 
crossed,  although  the  widow  had  got  everything  ready 
— pontoons,  boats,  and  even  a  bathing  dress  for  his 
use. 

Violet  Gold  used  to  fancy  that  there'd  been  som 
thing,  too,  with  her  sister  Ethel.  Ethel  only  laugheci 
in  a  hard  way  when  accused.  He  realized  the  essen- 
tial unreality  of  these  affairs.  He  had  not,  in  his 
own  phrase,  got  really  "close."  Only  with  Esther 
had  he  felt  any  strong  stirring  to  passion  or  appetite. 
And  Esther  had  failed  to  hold  him. 

He  tried  to  argue  that  he  lacked  something ;  he  was 
not,  perhaps,  instinctively  sexual.  The  pursuit  of 
success  had  blunted  the  natural  man.  But  this  was 
not  his  final  conclusion.  Examining  his  experiences 
with  women  he  became  aware  that,  rising  before  him, 
sometimes  obscured  by  the  mists  of  the  world  in  which 
he  worked,  but  still  before  him  imperishable,  invinc- 
ible, was  a  conception,  an  ideal.  It  was  of  a  woman 
such  as  he  had  never  seen,  and  that,  likely  enough  in 
his  narrow  circle,  he  would  never  see.  But  as  he  con- 
templated this  vision  he  realized  one  day  quite  starkly 
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that  it  was  not  his  work.  The  discovery  pierced  him 
indeed  like  a  knife. 

It  was  a  dead  hand  that  painted.  The  artist  was 
his  mother. 

The  fact  was  ridiculous,  it  was  even  humiliating. 
But  it  was  undeniable.  He  dared  not  marry  any 
woman  to  whom  his  mother  did  not  consent.  He  must, 
then,  search  the  world  until  he  had  found  his  mother's 
choice.  He  must  meet  each  new  face  with  the  same 
daring  surmise  ;  must  turn  from  it  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  denial.  Such  was  the  control  that  his  mother 
still  maintained ;  such  was  the  power  over  him  which, 
by  means  of  the  incident  of  the  watch,  had  been  placed 
in  her  hands. 

He  must  not  marry  until  he  had  found  his  mother's 
choice  ;  until  he  had  seen  the  woman  whom  his  mother 
approved. 

But  the  thing  had  now  happened      He  had  seen  her. 


Chapter    XX 


The  next  invitation  did  not  come.  The  imperious 
Mrs.  Belstock  had  something  to  say  to  John  even  on 
the  night  of  that  first  dinner.  But  John,  though 
suddenly  alarmed  at  an  almost  unendurable  prospect, 
shook  his  head  often  and  quickly.  "  No,  no — non- 
sense. Couldn't  possibly  be  !  Can't  believe  it !  "  He 
was  indignant  with — why  !  with  Circumstance  ! — 
for  suggesting  such  a  thing  to  his  wife. 

But  Belstock  had  got  a  determined  man  to  deal  with. 
Remember  what  Crossford's  persistence  was  in  its 
natural  state.     He  expected  opposition.     He  pushed 
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as  a  habit.     He'd  beaten  Belstock  before.     And  he 
beat  him  again. 

The  first  meeting  with  Mary  was  accidental — 
genuinely  accidental,  and  took  place  in  the  Oriental 
Tea  Room  where  girls  in  Japanese  silk  waited  on  you 
with  the  grace  of  a  Lancashire  exotic,  and  where  the 
minimum  charge  was  half  a  crown.  But  at  the 
first  encounter  he  was  whipped  off  his  guard.  He 
had  not  expected  to  see  her  for  weeks,  and  not  then 
unless  another  invitation  arrived — and  there  she  was, 
looking  calm  and  sweet,  the  luminous  eyes  lifted  to 
his.  That  calm  of  hers  unnerved  and  angered  him. 
But  he  knew  by  this  that  it  was  the  thing  he  wanted 
in  her.  Well,  she  should  laugh  ;  he  ground  his  teeth, 
being  ridiculous  even  under  her  nose ;  but  she  should 
laugh  on  the  other  side  of  her  face  !  He  could  think 
crudely  like  that ;  he  felt  it  was  going  to  be  a  fight. 
And  yet,  because  she  was  so  strong  and  because  he 
wanted  her  strong,  he  was  afraid.  He  feared  defeat 
by  her  quiet  eye,  by  that  magic  calm  of  hers,  and  by 
the  strength  that  already  he  adored. 

It  was  the  second  meeting  that  gave  him  the  courage 
he  needed.  He'd  said  he  usually  went  there  on  Tues- 
days after  returning  from  Muncaster,  and  she  had  been 
there  on  Tuesday.  A  few  clumsy  questions,  and  he 
knew  that  she  had  not  been  there  in  the  interval. 
At  least  she  had  not  sought  to  avoid  him,  since  she 
knew  his  day  for  being  in  the  place  and  could  have 
stopped  away. 

Then  one  day  his  courage  rose  to  his  tongue,  and  he 
asked  her  to  come  up  the  river  with  him.  He  met 
her  in  the  pleasant  dreamy  Cathedral  town  of  Dee- 
church,  with  its  winding  river  between  lush  meadows  ; 
and  together  they  went  upstream  to  the  Old  Bridge. 

It  seemed  to  Crossford  that  John  Belstock,  though 
as  gaily  cynical  as  ever,  was,  when  they  met  on  the 
morning  after  the   dinner,   a  shade  less  expansive ; 
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the  younger  man  was  conscious  once  or  twice  of  a 

sharp  scrutiny. 

But  Belstock  grew  easier  as  the  days  passed.      '  You 

see,"  he   told   Mrs.   Belstock,    "it  was  imaginary." 

The  slow  fires  in  the  woman's  eyes  lighted  into  flame. 

"  So  you  say.     But  I  can  read.     And  I  say " 

But  what  she  said  none  heard  then,  for  Mary  came 

into  the  room. 

II 

Belstock  nevertheless  remained  unconvinced,  and 
indeed  pleasantly  confident  in  his  own  judgment. 
The  thing  would  indeed  have  been  too  preposterous. 
It  would  be  like  blasting  the  jewelled  fabric  of  a  build- 
ing that  Time  had  built.  It  would  be  a  desecration  ; 
his  father  would  come  in  at  the  door  to  forbid  it,  his 
grandfather  would  hold  up  his  shrouded  hands.  And 
he  was  so  occupied  with  that  aspect  of  the  thing  which 
threatened,  that  at  that  time  he  had  much  less  objec- 
tion to  Crossford  as  Mary's  lover  than  to  him  as  a 
possible  ally  by  marriage  of  the  Belstocks. 

When  a  thing  is  of  such  a  character  that  belief  in 
its  existence  involves  a  blow  to  one's  dearest  preju- 
dices, one  may  avoid  the  blow  by  withstanding  the 
belief.  And  that  is  what  the  camel-headed  Belstock 
did.     His  head  went  into  sand  and  he  saw  no  danger. 

His  wife  was  wrong  ;  he  convinced  himself  that  she 
was  entirely  wrong — until  there  dawned  a  day.  The 
thing  happened  at  breakfast,  and  he  could  always 
afterwards  remember  the  scene  in  that  large  dark 
room  with  its  heavy  oaks  and  mahoganies  and  the 
shining  silver  and  the  far,  obscure  corners-  Mary 
had  just  sat  down,  and  the  talk  was  of  a  dinner  party. 
Suddenly  the  girl  looked  up  calm  and  smiling. 

"  Father,  when  are  ydfc  thinking  of  asking  Mr. 
Crossford  again  ?  " 

Belstock    started.    "  Crossford  ?    Crossford.    Why 
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— er — my  dear  child.  How  odd  you  are.  Why, 
indeed,  should  I  ask  Cross — Crossford  again  ?  I  asked 
him  once,  and  was  right  in  doing  so,"  he  looked  at  his 
wife.  "  One  likes  to  get  to  know  the  people  one  has 
to  trade  with."  (This  was  aimed  entirely  at  his  wife, 
and  was  by  way  of  excusing  what  might  in  less  fortu- 
nate circumstances  have  turned  out  a  mistake.) 

"  I  suppose  he's  a  very  influential  person  on  the 
market  ?  "     The  quiet  persistence  of  the  girl ! 

"  Well,  yes.  He  counts  for  a  good  deal.  A  very- 
great  deal.  Yes,  indeed  !  In  fact  he's  quite  a  dom- 
inating person — the  most  so  that  we  have." 

This  was  again  intended  for  Mrs.  Belstock  by  way 
of  saying,  "  One  could  never  have  afforded  to  treat 
a  man  of  such  overwhelming  influence  with  the  indif- 
ference which  is  doubtless  proper  in  other  cases — 
not  even  we  Belstocks." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  ask  him  again  ?  " 

"But  why  should  I?"  cried  Belstock  rather 
shrilly,  his  even  temper  for  once  a  little  roused. 

"  Because  you  see,"  said  Mary,  in  an  ominously 
even  voice  that  ought  to  have  warned  them,  "  you'll 
have  to  do  so  sooner  or  later." 

"  Have  to  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Have  to  ? 
Why,  pray,  shall  we  have  to  ?  " 

"  Because  I'm  going  to  marry  him." 


Chapter    XXI 

I 

The  disturbances  in  Be] stock's  mind  were  almost  of 
epic  grandeur.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  very  earth 
on  which  he  and  his  house  stood  was  being  riven. 
Strange  sounds  rolled  through  the  darkening  skies, 
dreadful  odours  rose  from  some  pit  beneath  him. 
Shapes  grinned  at  him,  threatening  him,  and  reminding 
him  that  his  end  was  come. 

Remember  for  what  he  stood  ;  in  what  prejudice 
he  was  established.  He  was  the  ultimate  Belstock  ; 
into  him  had  been  passed  the  far  intent  of  John  Bel- 
stock  the  first,  John  Belstock  of  the  Welsh  border. 
And  that  intent  was  not  merely  being  challenged, 
it  was  being  turned.  In  his  moment  of  greatest  seem- 
ing security  his  gate  was  open  and  the  enemy  were  in. 

Quickly  he  examined  himself.  Putting  aside  his 
wife's  warning,  which  in  his  stubborn  self-defence 
he  refused  to  admit  had  had  any  value — being  based 
on  the  wrong  premises — he  could  find  nothing  in  his 
own  conduct  that  he  could  condemn  save  an  inclina- 
tion to  over  confidence. 

He  had  believed  his  walls  and  his  gates  so  fast  that 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  parley  with  the  besieger. 
Not  that  he  had  recognized  a  besieger  :  he  had  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  talking  to  one  of  those  lowly 
herdsmen  without  the  gate — a  person  so  unimportant 
as  not  to  be  dangerous.  And  the  confounded  goat- 
herd was  not  only  inside  but  in  command  ! 

It  had  seemed  so  perfectly  safe  to  ask  Crossford  to 
dinner.     Crossford  amused ;  he  did  not  oppress  one 

170 
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with  that  bourgeois  atmosphere  vaguely  suggestive 
of  human  perspiration  which  one  associated  with 
eminent  persons  in  the  city.  He'd  be  grateful,  too, 
for  this  notice,  would  make  no  false  assumptions,  draw 
no  wrong  inferences — nor  suppose  that,  because  he 
was  given  dinner,  he  was  being  granted  admittance 
to  the  order  of  the  Belstocks.  Surely,  cried  Belstock 
to  himself,  nothing  had  looked  safer  than  the  step  he 
had  taken.     If  he  had  had  the  very  faintest  notion ■ 

He  turned  back  to  his  wife's  warning.  But  he  still 
refused  to  admit  its  value.  He  refused  in  self-defence. 
If  once  he  conceded  the  fact  of  his  mistake  he  saw 
himself  destroyed.  His  only  means  of  withstanding 
reproach  was  by  fortifying  himself  with  the  thought 
that  reproach  was  without  justice.  He  had  done  noth- 
ing wrong — he  must  stick  to  that — nothing  whatever. 

And,  of  course,  this  nonsense  must  be  stopped  before 
it  went  further.  The  idea  of  the  affair  becoming 
public  was  too  alarming  to  be  contemplated.  The 
splendid  edifice  on  which  three  generations  had  toiled 
would  lie  in  the  dust  for  men  to  laugh  at.  This  thing 
must  not  be. 

But  you  could  never  be  sure  about  Belstock.  Just 
when  you  had  put  him  down  for  a  man  who  had  lost 
his  sense  of  humour  he  surprised  you  by  rediscovering 
it.  He  came,  presently,  to  be  aware  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  engulfed  by  a  flood  tide  of  inherited 
prejudice. 

And  yet  when  he  tried  to  consider  Crossford  from 
a  new  standpoint,  he  told  himself  that  his  objection 
was  as  lively  as  ever. 

Why? 

Of  one  thing  he  was  sure  ;  he  would  still  oppose. 

He  met  Mary's  announcement  at  once,  met  it  at 
first  in  his  accustomed  manner  of  raillery. 

"  What  engaged  ?  Nonsense.  Yes,  indeed — nonsense! 
Who'll  you  be  engaged  to  next  ?     John  the  gardener, 
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eh  ?  Hasn't  he  asked  you  ?  Or  William  ?  "  (the 
coachman).  "  William  might  take  you  out  for  drives 
in  the  evening — a  thing  he  won't  do  for  me.  Yes, 
that's  it !     Make  it  William  !  " 

But  when  he  found  that  she  regarded  this  talk  as 
mere  folly,  that  there  was  indubitably  an  intention 
in  her  words,  the  tone  changed.  There  came  a  glitter 
into  his  eye,  a  steely  quality  into  the  voice.  This 
must  be  ended — ended  at  once — he  was  willing  always 
to  listen  to  reason,  but  when  she'd  had  time  to  think 
she'd  see  that  this  was  not  reason.  "  What  was  his 
objection  ?  "  she  challenged,  her  eyes  shining.  "  You're 
thinking  of  what  you  call  the  Family  !  Don't  you 
see  how  unreal  life  becomes " 

"  But  I  am  not  only  thinking  of  the  family,"  he 
said  gravely.  "  I  am  thinking  of  you.  You've  made 
a  mistake.  You've  chosen  wrongly.  No,  there's 
nothing  that  I  can  say  against  him.  But " — he 
looked  at  her  hard,  "  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that 
sometimes  I  do  think  of  you.  And — you  would  not 
be  happy."  She  had  protested  and  he  had  shrugged 
his  shoulders  coldly.  But  ultimately  he  meant  very 
much  what  he  had  said  to  her.  She  would  not  be 
happy.  He  was  the  upholder  of  a  tradition ;  he  would 
uphold  it.  But  he  was  a  father  ;  and  in  which  ever 
capacity  of  these  two  he  considered  the  selection  his 
conclusion  was  the  same.  As  his  sense  of  humour 
recovered  itself,  he  examined  himself  for  the  prejudice 
of  pride  ;  he  formulated  a  charge,  and  in  it  even  joined 
his  wife  as  defendant  with  him — and  in  the  end  acquit- 
ted himself.  Pride  there  was — and  there  wasn't  a 
man  in  Weftport  who  would  have  denied  Belstock's 
right  to  be  proud.  But  his  final  objection  to  Cross- 
ford  was  this,  that  with  that  man  his  daughter  could 
have  no  security  of  happiness.  To  his  wife  Belstock 
spoke  privately  : 

"  He's — he's  crude — he's  material,  and — well,  some- 
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times  I  don't  trust  him.  I  think,"  and  he  spoke 
bravely,  "  I  think  I  could  put  aside  all  feelings  of  pride, 
though  I  own  that  that  would  not  be  easy — if  I  was 
sure  that  in  spite  of  his  origins,  and  so  on,  I  was  abso- 
lutely sure  that  he'd  always  steer  straight.  But  she 
can't  hope  to  be  happy  with  him — and  some  day  " — 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders — "  He's  clever — that's  it, 

he's  too  clever — but — but " 

"  But  he  is  not  a  gentleman,"  said  the  other  of  these 
distressed  parents. 


Chapter  XXII 

I 

And  so  the  battle  was  gained.  Mary  refused  to  yield, 
being  of  age  ;  and  went  into  the  city  to  see  Crossford. 
They  became,  I  believe,  quite  well-known  figures  at 
the  Oriental  and  the  Athenic.  "  There 're  those  two," 
a  girl  in  her  corner  with  her  man  would  whisper,  fond- 
ling her  hundred  guinea  diamond,  or  "  she's  looking 
rather  worried  to-day,  isn't  she  ?  Perhaps  " — secure 
in  her  own  happiness — "  he's  ratty  about  something." 
Or  it  would  be,  "  Kelo,  the  usual  pair  aren't  there 
Oh  !  but  there  they  are  !  Cocky  looking  chap  he  is, 
isn't  he  ?  " 

Ofttimes  the  swain — some  immaculately  coated 
and  spatted  master  of  the  talk  of  'Change — would  be 
able  to  whisper  in  his  mistress'  pearl-upholstered  ear 
who  "that  hard-mouthed  man"  was.  "That's 
Crossford.  They've  begun " — and  this  is  the  first 
mention  we  have  of  a  well-known  sobriquet — "  they've 
begun  to  call  him  Prosperity  ;  everything  he  tries 
comes   off.      Oh.   he's  great  !      You  should  sec  the 
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nervous  shiver  there  is  in  the '  Ring '  when  he  comes  up. 
Like  the  springing  up  of  a  gale  !  "  and  he'd  look  across 
admiringly  and  even  with  reverence  as  if  by  observa- 
tion he  might  steal  the  secret  of  that  prosperity.  No- 
body knew  her.  The  Belstocks  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  dining  or  otherwise  eating  food  in  public,  unless 
they  were  in  London,  when  they  followed  the  habits 
of  their  class  and  used  the  Savoy.  Crossford  knew 
that  he'd  got  the  Belstocks  against  him.  Mary 
told  him  at  once  ;  but  even  if  she'd  kept  silence  he 
could  have  read  the  fact  in  John  Belstock's  cold  eye 
and  distant  manner  when  next  they  met  in  the  sale- 
room. Belstock  even  tried  to  keep  Crossford's  cotton 
out  of  Hedderwick's  way. 

Once  more  Crossford  found  himself  fighting  for  a 
victory.  And  he  fought  strongly.  It  is  the  curious 
fact  that  he  was  conscious  at  this  time  that  he  did 
not  fight  alone.  Indeed,  he  had  an  idea  that  victory 
would  not  only  be  a  victory  for  himself,  but  a  victory 
for  his  mother. 

It  was  a  battle  between  parents — Mary's  father 
against  his  mother.  But  he  had  another  notion,  too, 
so  curious  that  he  hesitated  to  contemplate  it  too 
closely  ;  he  had  a  belief  that  if  his  mother  won  now 
she  would  hang  up  her  sword — the  sword  he  had  placed 
in  her  hands  when  he  had  practised  that  unforgettable 
deception — and  that  she  would  rest. 

He  corrected  that.  If  she  won  she  would  rest, 
and  she  would  not  hang  up  her  sword.  She  would 
place  it  in  Mary's  hands. 

And  so  the  battle  raged. 

II 

But  victory  went  where  victory  was  bound  to  go. 
Prosperity  Crossford  !  When  had  he  known  defeat  ? 
Yet  he  knew  too  much  to  think  that  it  was  his  victory. 
It  was  his  mother's  victory  !     It  was  Mary's  victory  ! 
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These  women  who  fought  for  him  fought  for  more  than 
his  body. 

The  proud  flag  of  the  Belstocks  lay  in  the  dust. 
Belstock  went  about  with  drawn  pale  face  and  steely 
eye.  There  was  nothing  obscure  about  his  attitude. 
Mary  found  her  mother  impenetrable.  Once — even 
twice — she  had  sought  a  way  to  her  mother's  heart. 

"  If  I  feel  as  I  do — if  I  care — could  I  do  other- 
wise— ■ — " 

Only  once  had  the  veil  been  lifted  from  her  mother's 
face.      '  You  will  be  sorry — as  we  are  now." 

"  You  are  unjust,  mother." 

"  Very  well.  You  will  not  listen  to  us.  But  we 
have  warned  you." 

She  looked  at  her  mother  wistfully.  Why  was  it 
that  they  had  never  once  come  together — whispered. 
Yes,  that  was  it ;  why  had  she  never  whispered — been 
allowed  to — considered  it  within  the  scope  of  her 
daughterhood  to  do  so. 

Mary  retired  back  within  herself.  She  had  always 
consumed  her  own  smoke.  She  would  continue  to 
do  it.  Some  day  things  would  be  clearer,  life  less 
complex.  Or  things  would  not  be  clear,  and  life's 
complexities  would  grow.  She  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders, husbanded  her  resources,  grew  invincibly  calm. 
Things  will  happen.  ^ 

"  And  if  it  is  so,  so  it  is,  you  know  ; 
And  if  it  is  so,  so  be  it." 

We  each  have  our  appropriate  gesture.  Perhaps 
Mary  Belstock's  was  a  shrug — which  is  a  very  useful 
gesture. 

Well,  the  engagement  was  announced.  Those  per- 
sons who  read,  and  who  had  noses  sufficiently  long 
to  pierce  into  Belstock  family  secrets,  nodded  and 
smiled  across  the  space  set  by  John  Belstock  to  divide 
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him  from  the  world.  They  were  amused.  The  ex- 
sample  boy  and  the  Belstock  daughter  !  "  The  old 
man's  tragically  sick,  I'm  told " — which  thought 
gave  the  truest  and  least  diluted  of  pleasures.  But 
there  was  a  big  public — much  of  it,  indeed,  on  the 
market  itself — who  heard  nothing  of  these  hidden 
things.  To  their  mind  V affaire  Belstock-Crossford 
was  most  "suitable."  You  congratulated  the  par- 
ties as  you  congratulate  anj^body  who  does  a  neat 
thing.  That  was  it — the  arrangement  was  neat.  It 
suggested  dove-tailing.  It  depicted  economy.  The 
most  powerful  figure  on  the  market  allied  to  the 
most  distinguished.     Buyer  and  Seller. 

There  was  a  third  view  which  was  that  of  the  people 
who  were  only  interested  in  one  side  of  the  story. 
Of  that  class  must  Robbins  have  belonged  at  the 
moment  of  first  announcement  ;  not  afterwards.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  at  this  time  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  bride-to-be.  How  should  he  ?  Belstocks,  even 
when  they  made  mistakes,  did  not  gather  at  their 
board  the  office  boys,  even  when  these  were  called 
managers  ! 

Ill 

But  there  came  a  certain  morning — a  midday  to 
be  precise — as  precise  as  Robbins  always  was  after- 
wards. He  remembered  every  detail  of  the  doorway  ; 
he  noticed  for  instance  the  dust  under  the  clock  over 
the  entrance  ;  there  was  an  ink-well  in  the  desk  nearest 
which  had  been  filled  too  full.  There  was  a  chip  of 
wood  sticking  up  out  of  the  floor,  just  at  the  threshold. 
It  was  at  that  moment  that  she  entered,  vivid,  ex- 
quisite, enchanting,  with  her  spiritual  aroma,  her 
perfect  quality  of  being.  The  manager,  the  creature 
of  starved  passions,  looked  up  and  received  the  full 
swift  impact  of  her  beauty  and  grace.  This  was  "  the 
woman  " — he  had  determined  already  to  call  her  that. 
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His  eye  followed  the  lines  of  her  figure,  but  he  was 
careful  not  to  meet  her  glance.  He  hated  her  already, 
he  told  himself.  She  was  to  be  queen  where  Crossford 
was  king  and  he — emasculated  rag  of  a  man  that  he 
was — slave. 

The  apprentices  were  looking  round — one  of  them 
was  smirkingly  going  forward — when  Robbins  darted 
up,  thrust  him  aside,  and  got  in  front  with  white  face 
and  breathing  hard  ;  trying  to  master  his  tongue 
before  he  used  it. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  a  smudge  of  colour 
before  his  eye ;  then,  biting  his  lip,  he  recovered 
himself  with  savage  energy,  smiled.  He  knew  who 
she  was.  Crossford  had  left  a  message — not  with 
him.  But  he'd  heard  directions  to  the  junior  who 
"  answered  "  the  counter. 

"  Miss  Belstock  will  be  calling  here  to  go  out  for 
lunch  with  me.  If  I'm  not  back  take  her  into  my 
room." 

In  Robbins'  eye  burned  that  slow  fire  which  consumes 
souls.  He  felt  intolerably  gauche.  Yet  she  should 
see  that  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  general  office, 
if  there  wasn't  one  in  the  private.  Robbins  welcomed, 
Robbins  spoke  of  the  weather.  Mr.  Crossford  would 
be  back  quite  soon.  In  the  meantime  would  she  come 
into  his  room  ?  It  was  all  done  very  smoothly,  with 
the  lady  smiling — and  curious.  For  she  had  not  seen 
Edwards's  office  before — nor  his  clerks.  And  so  this 
was  the  place  where  he'd  begun  in  drab  obscurity  and 
at  the  very  beginning  ?  She'd  heard  the  epic  of  the 
boy  who  wouldn't  quit  the  saleroom  until  employed. 

She  looked  about  her  eagerly  ;  and  her  eye  traversed 
the  faces  of  the  curious  and  gratified  apprentices. 
These  were  all  his  people — who  ran  at  his  word.  She 
was  as  much  a  woman  as  any  other  of  her  sex  and 
liked  these  evidences  of  his  power.     And  then  she 
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came  back  to  her  interlocutor.  This  young,  grey  man, 
with  the  strange  shining  eyes  with  their  uneasy  move- 
ment and  the  little  pink  flush,  must  be  the  manager, 
Robbins. 

She  looked  at  him  out  of  her  grey  eyes,  studying 
him  in  a  swift  glance.  She  recognized  the  public 
school  type.  But  he  piqued  her  curiosity.  He  gave 
her  an  extraordinary  sense  of  self-suppression.  She 
thought  she  remembered  Crossford  to  have  told  her 
that  he  was  a  "  rum  stick,"  "  not  sure  that  I  like  him 
■ — ruffles  people.  And  that  isn't  good  for  business. 
But,  of  course,  one  keeps  him.  He  was  there  before 
me." 

Mary  was  a  woman  of  lightning  intuitions,  and 
perhaps  even  now  began  to  read  a  story. 

But  she  wanted  to  see  everything — every  corner 
that  Crossford's  dominant  shadow  had  inhabited. 

"  I'd  like  to  so  much.  Instead  of  sitting  in  the 
office." 

Robbins  rose  to  it.  Her  idea  not  to  sit  waiting 
patiently  for  her  fiance's  return  pleased  him.  It 
suggested  a  slight  impatience  with  a  smooth  consent. 
It  was  incipiently  disloyal. 

"  Let  me  show  you."  He  led  the  way.  He  showed 
her  the  inner  offices,  her  fiance's  desk  (though  she  had 
to  ask  before  that  particular  piece  of  furniture  was 
precisely  identified)  ;  he  took  her  through  the  great 
saleroom. 

"  Been  enlarged  a  good  deal.  We  had  to  do  it.  So 
much  business." 

She  smiled.     "  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Crossford " 

"  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Gold  who  had  it  done."  He 
spoke  with  elaborate  indifference — elaborate  enough 
for  it  to  strike  her  notice. 

Kelly,  now  well  into  middle  life,  looked  on  bemused 
as  ever.  Here  came  the  wife-to-be  of  that  sample 
boy  he'd  had  who  "  only  spoke  to  principals." 
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He  watched,  admired,  and,  in  the  meantime,  Robbins 
led.  He  gloried  in  self-abasement.  Beyond  this, 
surely,  there  was  nothing — no  depth  to  reach,  no 
bitterness  to  taste.  A  man  who  feels  himself  insulted 
will  bear  the  insult  much  less  easily  if  a  woman  has 
been  present  to  hear  it  inflicted.  An  Englishman 
sneered  at  by  his  master  will  make  no  answer  ;  he 
cultivates  an  indifference,  sometimes  an  amusement. 
But  if  he  is  scorned  in  front  of  a  fair  observant  She, 
he  becomes  elementary,  instinctive.  He  is  back  at  the 
beginning  of  Britain,  when  women  were  beside  him,  but 
when  desks  were  still  trees.  Every  man  in  presence  of 
a  woman  is,  too,  a  bit  of  a  peacock.  He  has  got  to  be 
noticed,  individualized. 

But  Robbins  saw  himself  reflected  in  her  eyes  as 
a  piece  of  office  furniture.  He  hated  her  for  that, 
for  refusing  to  think  of  him  save  in  terms  of  Cross- 
ford.  He  was  Crossford's  "  man."  Yes,  that  was 
it  !  That  had  the  true  quality  of  suggestiveness  ; 
it  called  up  a  pleasant  picture  of  a  faithful  menial. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  if  his  cold  passion  of  anger 
against  her  showed  in  his  manner  or  voice.  He  tried 
to  get  outside  himself  to  scrutinize  his  own  attitude, 
to  catch  his  own  accent.  But  he  could  not  discover 
that  he  was  other  than  outwardly  the  loyal  and 
devoted  servant. 

He  conducted  her  through  the  saleroom.  Looking 
up  at  a  shelf  of  samples  she  put  a  hand  out  and  drew 
forth  a  fingerful  of  the  cotton  ;  and  he  found  himself 
doing  the  same,  pulling  it  and  showing  her  the  staple, 
explaining  how  cotton  was  tested.  He  relied  on  her 
ignorance  to  hide  from  her  the  fact  that  what  he  did 
he  did  inexpertly.  It  was  just  at  that  moment  that 
Crossford  entered,  boisterously  cracking  his  hands  in 
a  way  he  had,  laughing  exuberantly,  energy  personi- 
fied.     Young  salesmen  eyed  him  as  ever  with  awe, 
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even  with  a  creeping  env}\  He  came  looking  for 
Mary.  When  he  caught  sight  of  her,  Robbins  at 
her  side,  pulling  cotton,  he  came  up  smiling. 
"  What  ?  Mr.  Robbins  teaching  you  the  trade  ! 
How  very  good  of  him  \"    He  laughed. 

Robbins  flushed,  looked  about  him  foolishly,  tried 
to  smile  back  ;  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  say  a  word. 
For  he  was  translating  the  careless  utterance  in  his 
own  way.  Crossford  had  laughed  at  the  idea  that 
he — Robbins — should  know  enough  of  cotton  even  to 
explain  the  way  of  testing  it  to  a  woman  ! 

A  minute  afterwards  Edward  Crossford  was  the 
possessive  husband-to-be,  marching  his  woman  away. 
And  Robbins  stood  behind  them  quivering,  a  pale 
shadow  already,  whose  figure  was  merged  in  the  wan 
light  of  a  cotton  office,  who  had  reality  only  under  that 
roof — a  creature  wanting  character,  form,  or  signifi- 
cance. For  so  he  saw  himself.  Yet  he  hastened  to 
a  window  and,  as  they  crossed  the  street,  two  eyes, 
before  which  now  there  was  no  veil,  watched  them  go 
with  an  intensity  of  observation  which  must  have 
touched  the  woman — for,  once,  she  turned  and  looked 
behind  her  uneasily* 


Chapter  XXIII 

I 

Mary  had  two  memories  of  Crossford's  office.  The 
one  to  be  described,  however,  remained  for  her  a 
minor  remembrance  until  long  afterwards,  when  it 
seemed  suddenly  to  come  to  life  in  her  mind. 

She  had  arranged  to  meet  Crossford  to  dine  out. 
The  arrangement,  subject  to  approval  of  that  exacting 
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creature  the  Muse  of  Commerce,  was  that  she  called 
in  a  cab  and  picked  him  up.  Being  a  Belstock  she 
had  no  liking  for  waiting  in  the  pink  and  golden  foyer 
of  the  Athenic.  It  was  Crossford's  Muncaster  day, 
but  he  counted  on  being  back  in  time  to  sign  letters, 
change,  and  be  ready  for  her  at  seven  o'clock. 

But  when  she  climbed  out  of  her  cab  and  entered 
the  building  she  found  the  threshold  in  darkness. 
There  was  a  way  to  Crossford's  room  without  passing 
through  the  general  section  of  the  office  and  she  had 
tried  that,  only  to  find  the  door  locked. 

Without  the  bustle  of  men,  the  whole  place  seemed 
dim  and  strange.  For  a  moment  she  thought  that 
it  was  entirely  deserted — when  moving  towards  the 
outer  office  she  saw  that  a  single  gas  jet  still  burned. 
She  went  in  almost  soundlessly  on  her  light  feet,  her 
rather  full  figure  seeming  to  glow  under  the  satin 
cloak,  a  faint  scent  rising  from  the  breast,  a  gleam  of 
which  showed  below  the  dark  satin  folds  ;  and  stood 
there  expectant.  For  a  moment  she  thought  that  the 
light  had  been  left  burning  by  some  careless  clerk. 
Then,  suddenly,  from  the  further  side  of  the  big  desk 
that  ran  across  the  room,  she  heard  a  quick  movement 
as  if  somebody  had  been  startled  ;  this  was  followed 
by  the  sound  of  a  shuffling  of  feet  on  the  floor.  And 
a  minute  afterwards  she  saw  Robbins  looking  over 
the  desk  ;  he  appeared  confused  and  angry,  as  if  dis- 
turbed when  he  had  thought  himself  alone.  But  now 
he  recognized  her.  She  saw  now  that  in  the  first 
moment  he  had  not  made  her  out,  she  being  in  the 
semi-darkness. 

"  You  t  "  It  did  not  strike  her  then  for  what  it 
was — an  astonishing  apostrophe. 

But  it  was  less  the  word  than  the  appearance  of  the 
man  that  must  have  seemed  remarkable.  His  eyes 
flamed ;  they  blazed ;  it  was  almost  possible  to  feel 
their  heat.    And  his  mouth  moved  with  the  restless- 
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ness  of  the  sea,  the  muscles  contracting  and  relaxing 
as  if  they  swayed  independent  of  human  will. 

What  had  happened.     Was  he  ill,  had  his  mind 

She  was  ready  to  be  sorry  for  him. 

But  he  was  shuffling  round  the  desk  to  meet  her, 
apparently  recovered.  He  smiled  as  he  came  forward 
— one  hand  actually  caressing  the  other. 

"  You  were  expecting "   he  began.     But  why 

did  the  voice  seem  so  throaty,  and  why  were  the  eyes 
still  so  restless  ? 

"  Mr.  Crossford.  Yes,"  she  smiled,  carrying  herself 
with  the  calm  and  assurance  of  a  Belstock.  "  Has  he 
not  yet  returned  from  Muncaster  ?  " 

"  No."  Why  was  Robbins  standing  there  so  fixedly, 
hanging  on  the  monosyllable. 

"  He  hasn't  come  ?  " 

"  No,  he  hasn't  come."  Still  the  burning  eyes 
did  not  leave  her  face.  It  seemed  as  if  he  might 
stand  there,  meant  to  stand  there,  for  ever.  The  man 
surely  couldn't  be  well. 

"  He  didn't  leave  any  message."  The  words  were 
coming  now,  though  very  slowly.  "  We  did  not  know 
you  were  expected."  There  was  a  pause  between  each 
sentence,  and  to  a  listener,  taught  beforehand  what  to 
expect,  there  might  have  been  discoverable,  in  the 
last  words,  a  sneer, — a  hint  that  a  lover  had  been 
neglectful.  ("  We  did  not  know  " —  i.e.  "  he  (Cross- 
ford)  was  too  deeply  self-concerned  to  have  thought 
for  one  whom  he  was  presently  to  love  and  cherish 
until ") 

What  he  meant  Mary  did  not  know.  She  was  hardly 
conscious  then,  in  her  Belstock  pride,  that  every  move- 
ment, every  word  that  fell,  even  every  shadow  in 
the  room,  had  its  meaning.  And  all  the  time  those 
burning  eyes  played  upon  her  face. 

"  You  will  come  in  and  wait."  It  was  a  suggestion, 
it  was  a  statement,  for  one  moment  it  seemed  to  have 
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some  imperious  quality, — to  be  a  command-  It 
invited,  it  entreated,  it  threatened. 

But  she  knew  at  once  that  she  would  not ;  even  if 
she  missed  Crossford  that  night  she  would  not. 

She  eyed  Robbins  a  little  wonderingly  ;  he  must 
be  ill,  be  touched  with  fever. 

"  I  am  going  on  to  the  Athenic.  Will  you  please 
tell  Mr.  Crossford.  There  will  be  another  train  due 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  And  you  won't  come  in  ?  " 

The  voice  was  steady  now,  but  the  eye  did  not  leave 
her.  It  seemed  to  be  measuring  something  behind 
her  ;  perhaps  the  space  between  her  and  the  door. 

Afterwards  she  told  herself  that  she  had  behaved 
absurdly  in  turning  so  quickly  and  hurrying  out.  She 
pulled  the  door  behind  her  and  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  darkness  breathing  hard.  But  when  a  moment 
later  she  had  reached  her  cab  she  gave  the  direction 
in  a  perfectly  calm  voice.  She  must  ask  Edward  if 
his  manager  was  ill,  if  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  a 
holiday.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  then  to  wonder  what 
it  was  that  she  had  heard  as  she  had  gone  out.  For, 
of  course,  it  would  have  seemed  ridiculous  at  that 
time  to  believe  that  she  had  caught  the  sound  of  "  a 
spring." 

II 

Yet  had  she  looked  back  she  would  have  seen  that 
the  man  was  close  behind  her  at  the  door,  that  his 
hands  were  held  out,  the  long  fingers  twitching. 

A  moment  later  he  had  turned  and  gone  heavily 
back  to  his  desk.  Then  he  flung  himself  head  upon 
his  arms,  his  spirit  torn  and  sick. 


Chapter  XXIV 


I 

When  Crossford  at  last  joined  her,  Mary  said  nothing 
to  him  about  the  office  ;  there  was  nothing  that  she 
could  say.  Nothing  had  happened.  Afterwards  she 
still,  sometimes,  believed  she  had  stepped  into  an 
experience,  into  a  zone  of  emotions.  But  the  remem- 
brance was  a  thing  to  be  shut  out. 

She  had,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  other  things  to  think 
about.  Yet,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  her  mind,  like 
a  thing  creeping  among  shadows,  that  figure  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  present.  So  powerful  must  have  been 
a  projection  of  personality  ;  that  must  be  the  explana- 
tion— when  one  sought  or  listened  for  one.  Mary  was 
a  woman  who  had  made  calm  a  habit.  She  had  had 
to  do.  Life  for  her  had  been  a  series  of  adjustments. 
She  was  a  grey-eyed  minister  to  other's  needs,  a  sup- 
porter, a  helper  ;  one  whose  hand  took  a  burden. 
That  had  been  her  part,  and  this  being  so,  she  had 
long  learnt  the  practice  of  quietness. 

And  so  a  little  thing  that  might  seem  to  her  some 
day  to  be  not  so  little,  was  swept  from  her  mind. 
Once  she  remembered  to  ask  Crossford  if  his  manager 
was  ill.  Crossford  had  looked  at  her  and  laughed. 
Then  he  had  denied  that  there  was  anything  unusual 
about  Robbins. 

"  He  was  always  odd.  I've  sometimes  thought  him 
mad.     I  have  indeed." 

So  that  was  it.  In  any  case  it  did  not  seem  to 
concern  her  further. 
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II 

And  now  came  the  marriage.  Having  "  warned  " 
his  daughter  against  Crossford,  Belstock  conceived 
himself  to  have  done  his  duty.  He  was  secretly 
troubled  still,  but  he  refused  to  show  it.  There  were 
times  when  Mary  caught  his  eye  considering  her 
gravely,  but  he  would  look  away  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  observed,  and  he  invariably  refused  to  make 
any  comment.  His  manner  became  formal,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  give  his  daughter 
away  he  did  so  with  an  exquisite  indifference.  "  This 
seems  to  be  my  daughter  upon  my  arm.  Would 
you  oblige  me  so  much  as  to  detach  her !  Let  me 
consider,  sir — I  seem  to  remember  your  face.  An 
employee — or  somebody's  else's  employee.  A  sample 
boy.  Redward's.  Ha  !  Ha  !  old  Redward  !  "  Mrs. 
Belstock  was  Attempted  Passivity — emotions  bubbling 
under  a  surface  of  calm.  That  woman  of  dark  hid- 
den feeling,  obscure  passions,  looked  on  cold  and 
gloomy  ;  with  this  satisfaction  in,  her  mind  that  her 
other  children  had  not  fallen  to  such  folly  as  this 
daughter  of  hers  had  done.  Mary  stole  a  glance  at 
that  face  with  its  mysterious  air  of  self -repression, 
and  tried  to  engage  her  mother's  eyes  ;  but  the  elder 
woman  looked  before  her — white,  save  where  a  touch 
of  colour  played  under  the  cheek  bone,  grim,  sparing 
of  all  natural  human  emotion. 

Yet  what  Mary  saw  in  her  mother's  eyes  was  not 
really  a  criticism  of  her  daughter's  marriage  ;  it  was 
a  criticism  rather  of  her  daughter's  self,  of  her  tem- 
perament ;  it  was,  too,  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  between  them  rose  a  wall,  the  slow 
building  of  years,  but  founded  in  the  girl's  childhood. 

For  a  moment  because  it  was  a  significant  moment, 
a  supreme  moment,  Mary  hoped  that  her  mother 
would  find  rift  enough  in  the  fabric  of  that  wall  to 
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send  a  message.  But  there  was  no  message.  And 
so  far  as  her  brothers  were  concerned,  though  they 
lightly  and  smilingly  acknowledged  the  occasion, 
they  found  "  Mary's  love  affair "  a  mere  vagary. 
They  did  not  discover  any  "  tragedy  "  in  the  business  ; 
but  they  had  drifted  away  from  their  old  confidant 
as  the  years  had  passed,  and  they  found  her  now  in- 
explicable. And  thus,  a  daughter  of  the  Belstocks, 
having  parents  and  kinsfolk,  went  lonely  away. 


Chapter  XXV 

I 

Why  had  she  married  him  ?  It  was  not  merely  the 
question  inevitably  in  the  minds  of  her  parents  and 
her  perplexed  brothers.  It  must  have  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  men  who  read  the  marriage  announce- 
ment— particularly  the  men  who  had  sought  for  what 
had  been  granted  to  Crossford.  They  must  have 
acquitted  her  from  the  beginning  of  having  a  mere 
vulgar  eye  for  his  money ;  there  were,  indeed,  among 
them  men  by  whom  Crossford  could  have  made  no 
great  figure — men,  too,  whom  to  wealth  could  have 
added  certain  graces  of  manner  to  which  she  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent.  A  rejected 
naturally  compares  his  offering  with  the  one  that  has 
been  accepted ;  does  so  ruefully,  but  with  a  certain 
ironic  quality  of  consent  at  his  own  expense. 

He  tries,  poor  fellow,  to  be  honest,  and  if  the  advan- 
tage is  so  plainly  against  him  that  he  cannot  miss  the 
fact  of  it  he  will  perhaps  admit  that  the  better  man  has 
won.  But  if  the  advantage  is  not  merely  not  clearly 
against  him,  if  rather  it  should  seem  in  his  favour, 
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he  will  have  something  to  think  if  not  to  say.  These 
men,  considering  their  own  particular  problem,  decided 
that  Crossford  had  won  because  he  had  made  winning 
a  habit ;  and  doubtless  she  had  been  fascinated  by 
his  crude  strength  of  purpose. 

"  Strength  ?  "  Yes,  they  conceded  him  the  pos- 
session of  strength. 

But  besides  Mary's  parents  and  the  men  who  had 
read  blankly  the  announcement  that  she  was  now  be- 
yond their  hopes,  there  was  another  person  who  was 
challenged  by  the  demand  to  know  why  she  had  done 
this  thing.  For  Mary  herself  was  challenged— if 
less  immediately.  A  month  of  dreams  vanished  in 
the  question  as,  presently,  she  put  it  to  herself.  Why  ? 
.  .  .  She  had  withstood  those  others — one  man 
particularly  ;  she  had  not  been  able  to  withstand  this 
one.  He  had  conquered  by  a  certain  sheerness  of 
strength  of  purpose  and  character.  Yet  was  he  what 
she  had  dreamed  ? 

The  question  faced  her ;  as  yet  it  did  not  trouble, 
it  merely  presented  itself. 

She  traversed  the  history  of  her  emotions  since 
first  she  had  met  him — traversed  it  not  anxiously, 
but  curiously.  And  it  must  have  been  about  this 
time  that  she  turned  aside  for  a  moment  from  the 
enquiry  which  occupied  her  to  ask  herself  that  other 
related  question  :  she  had  sought  to  know  why  she 
had  married  him. 

But  now  she  troubled  herself  with  this  other  chal- 
lenge :  why  had  he  married  her  ? 

And  she  remembered  an  episode. 

It  was  an  episode  that  belonged  to  the  first  weeks  ; 
a  memory  of  a  night  when  Crossford  had  begun, 
without  warning,  to  talk  of  business  dynasties. 

"  Your  great  grandfather  founded  one  ;  established 
it  firmly,  tended  it  like  a  gardener,  saw  it  grow,  ripen. 
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Your  grandfather  maintained  it  and  strengthened  it. 
You  know  you've  seen  the  thing  in  process  of  coming 
to  fruition,  haven't  you  ?  There's  nothing  I  envy 
your  people  for  as  much  as  for  that.  But  the  Bel- 
stocks  are  not  alone.  This  is  the  thing  that  I,  too, 
have  wanted.  I  want  to  see  Crossford  a  name — a 
name  that  lives  !  " 

He  went  on  talking,  pouring  out  before  her  the 
wealth  of  his  dreams  and  hopes.  He  had  longed  from 
the  beginning  to  create  ;  not  merely  to  take  over,  but 
himsell  to  make,  to  build  such  a  commercial  fabric 
as  was  not  often  seen  in  the  city.  He  seemed  to  have 
captured  a  rough  eloquence  with  which  to  declare 
himself. 

"  But  it  will  be  nothing — all  this  that  I'm  building 
up — if  there  isn't  somebody,  somebody  else.  ..." 

It  was  then  suddenly  that  she  saw  herself  in  a  new 
light. 

"  And  to  find  that  somebody  else  is  my " 

"  Job  ?  Yes.  Yes.  But  look  here  !  don't  go  putting 
it  like  that.  I  want  you  for  that.  It's  essentia — 
all  my  ideas  are  concentrated  on  it,  but — " 

He  paused.  "  But  not  only  for  that  !  You  make 
me  seem  ridiculous,  and  my  whole  position  seem  false 
when  you  put  it  in  that  way.  Why  it's  absurd  that 
I  should  be  answering  at  all  !  It's  you  that  I  want. 
No  more  nor  less  than  that.  It's  you  that  I  need. 
I — I  recognized  you,  you  know,  as  soon  as  I  saw  you." 

This  had  pleased  her  and  she  laughed  lightly. 

"  You  had  some  idea  then  of  what  to  look  for  ?  " 

"  Yes.    You  see "  he  had  broken  off.     "  But 

I'll  tell  you  another  time." 

II 
They  had  begun  their  life  together  in  a  biggish 
old-fashioned  house  in  the  Georgian  manner  at  Clay- 
ton, across  the  river.     They  had  taken  it  at  short 
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notice,  buying  the  remainder  of  a  lease.  Mary  found 
it  a  charming  place,  and  had  been  drawn  to  it  from 
the  first  by  its  calm  and  dignity. 

Here  they  settled  and  began,  as  Crossford  had 
always  meant  to  do,  to  entertain.  He  found  she  had 
met  very  few  of  the  people  he  brought  there,  but  he 
was  extraordinarily  proud  of  the  ease  with  which  she 
received  them.  Reading  men  quickly  as  he  did  he 
knew  that  his  male  guests  saw  differences  between 
her  and  the  others,  and  the  knowledge  quite  frankly 
delighted  him.     Afterwards  he  would  tell  her. 

And  she  would  look  at  him  as  she  listened  to  that 
rather  complacent  self-gratulation.  Fortune  and  he 
were  firm  friends.  Why  !  he  could  never  make  a 
mistake  !  Slowly,  reluctantly,  she  began  to  search 
her  mind.  Had  he  been  like  this  when  she  had  first 
known  him  ?  Firm — yes  ;  but  this  noisy,  ebullient, 
self-confidence — was  it  a  new  thing,  or  had  she  not, 
before,  seen  ? 


Chapter  XXVI 

I 

Mary  was  a  wise  woman,  but  even  a  wise  woman  has 
not  always  her  eyes  wide  open.  To  her  Crossford  in 
that  first  moment  of  impact,  his  character  on  hers, 
when  her  father  had  first  presented  the  man,  must 
have  appeared  a  figure  of  vast  determinations,  endless 
stability  ;  she  wanted  a  strong  man, — she  must  have 
felt  that  she  had  found  him.  To  what  extent  her 
picture  of  him  was  coloured  by  her  preconceptions 
she  did  not  enquire  ;  but  she  must  have  heard  a  great 
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deal ;  he  must  have  appeared  a  challenging  and  con- 
quering personality,  sweeping  men  from  his  path  and 
marching  steadily  to  a  goal.  That  a  character  of 
this  kind  to  attain  its  ends  must  often  be  not  merely 
grossly  egotistic  but  contemptuous  of  the  sanctions 
used  in  the  class  in  which  she  moved,  she  may  have 
suspected. 

For  the  natural  force  of  her  husband  she  must  have 
known  or  suspected  that  she  would  have  to  pay  a 
certain  price.  What  that  price  was,  people  who 
claimed  that  they  knew  the  man  better  than  she  did, 
could  easily  have  said.  Bannister  had  his  own  recol- 
lections. But  Mary  must  now  have  begun  to  accumu- 
ate  new  and  none  too  happy  memories.  Once  she 
asked  herself  whether,  had  the  engagement  been  longer, 
she  could  ever  have  brought  herself — but  she  drove 
away  that  doubt. 

Still,  these  things  continued  to  happen.  Once  it 
was  a  table  he  had  ordered  by  telephone  at  the  Athenic. 
She  remembered  still  the  looks  of  the  diners  about 
them  as  Crossford  had  stood  up,  addressing  the  Head 
Waiter.  There  were  those  little  troubles,  too,  with 
the  cabmen  outside  their  house.  She  used  to  wonder 
whether  they  respected  him  more  or  less  because  of 
those  furies  of  his,  his  savage  abuse,  his  threats  of 
prosecution.  .  .  .  And  there  was  that  hideous  affair 
of  the  railway  carriage  window  .  .  .  and  she'd  had 
to  sit  there,  looking  on  and  biting  her  lip.  She  could 
still  hear  the  rattle  of  the  window  as  it  fell  after 
he'd  insisted  on  "  his  right."  Trivial  ?  Yes,  hideously 
trivial.     And  yet 

II 

But  she  rather  prided  herself  on  her  resiliency ; 
she  could  rise  after  being  struck  down,  and  some  of 
these  things  she  had  sworn  to  endure.  After  one  little 
discussion  she  ceased  to  make  protests. 
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"  Does  one  go  through  life  always  insisting  on 
rights  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  he  had  answered,  and  answered  rather 
sharply,  "  if  one  did  not  one's  rights  would  cease  to 
exist.     One  would  be  a  nobody." 

"  But  isn't  it  rather  nice  sometimes  to  be  a  nobody  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  quickly  and  plainly  puzzled,  study- 
ing her  face  for  a  solution  ;  but  not  finding  it.  "  No," 
he  said,  "  I  don't  think  it  is." 

There  were  other  things  that  she  remembered, 
though  she  would  willingly  have  forgotten.  At  dinner 
one  night  he  had  seemed  full  of  good  spirits.  He 
had,  he  declared,  "  stopped  a  game  "  that  had  been 
going  on  for  some  weeks. 

"  That  young  blighter,  Wright — you  remember  I 
took  him  into  the  office  a  year  ago.  His  mother 
lives  near  here — widow  of  Wright  and  Co.,  who  went 
broke  ages  ago  and  then  died,  leaving  her  not  a  stiver. 
Well,  I  was  asked  to  give  him  a  chance,  and  I  did. 
And  what  do  you  think  has  been  going  on  ?  " 

She  did  not  know. 

"  He's  been  using  up  the  petty  cash  money  for 
himself — or  rather  a  woman — Cafe  girl,  or  some  person 
of  that  kind." 

"  And  you  had  to  discharge  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  leave  it  there,"  he  said  confidently, 
"  it  had  to  be  a  police  job." 

"  But  surely  you  didn't " 

She  was  thinking  of  the  mother — the  sensitive 
woman  on  whom  this  shame  had  suddenly  descended. 
Mary  knew  her  by  sight  in  a  vague  way.  She  had 
liked  her  face,  and  now  for  that  woman  this  thing  done 
by  her  husband.  He  was  full  of  justification  for  his 
action.  "  Not  the  first  case — not  the  first  apprentice 
to  try  the  game.     Had  to  make  an  example." 
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III 

She  had  begun  by  being  proud  of  his  career,  of  the 
figure  he  had  made  on  the  market.  And  she*d  got 
him  to  tell  her  the  story.  He  had  complied  with  a 
certain  gusto,  which  at  the  moment  did  not  trouble 
her,  though  afterwards  try  as  she  would  she  could  not 
keep  out  memories  of  a  certain  blatancy. 

But  what  she  remembered  in  clearest  detail  was 
a  tale  he'd  told  about  his  capture  of  the  junior  sales- 
man's berth  at  the  expense  of  Robbins.  The  thing 
that  had  troubled  Redward  troubled  her.  Redward 
had  shrugged  his  shoulders — "  the  new  methods — the 
new  principles." 

She  could  not  shrug  hers. 

For  she  could  not  forget.  These  memories  were 
living ;  they  began  to  assault  her  peace.  She  had 
dreamed  a  dream  and  had  awakened.  She  had 
beheld  a  man,  complete,  a  conqueror. 

She  had  looked  up — and  now  to  see  him  must  she 
look  down  ? 

Why  had  this  new  vision  been  so  instant  ? 

Why  could  she  not  have  lived  longer  in  that  palace 
of  visions  ? 

IV 

She  tried  not  to  see,  but  the  picture  was  forced 
upon  her  of  a  man  confident,  proud,  dominating, 
never  to  be  turned  by  a  scruple,  with  no  sanctions 
to  be  considered,  no  hesitations.  But  piercing  this 
vision  she  came  to  another — and  now  she  was  near 
the  thing  which  seemed  to  be  drawing  them  moment 
by  moment  apart.  Never  before  had  she  put  the 
thing  in  words.     But  she  faced  the  truth  now. 

She  had  told  herself  in  the  folly  of  her  ignorance 
that  she  adored  strength,  sheer  strength,  strength 
alone ;  that  she  had  turned  from  Arundel  because  he 
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had  not  exhibited  that  strength.  And  at  the  time  she 
had  not  been  wrong  in  her  understanding  of  herself. 
She  had  been  young,  naive,  maidenly,  envisaging  a 
creation  of  sheer  manly  force  and  an  unyielding  firm- 
ness that  no  mere  human  man  ever  had. 

Considering  Crossford  now  with  that  fatally  easy 
scrutiny  of  hers,  she  found  him  wanting,  not  in 
strength,  but  in  the  quality  of  it.  He  was  forceful, 
but  without  that  divinity  that  makes  the  spectacle 
of  force  tolerable  to  human  nature.  He  was  crude, 
worse,  he  was  complacent. 

And  being  complacent  he — did  not  heed  her. 

He  had  failed  from  the  first  to  be  the  Impossible 
He.  But  it  was  her  habit  to  give  where  her  gift  was 
needed.  Could  she  say  that  it  was  needed  here  ? 
He  was  egotistic,  he  brushed  aside  the  mild  remon- 
strances with  which  at  first  she  had  spoken,  when  he 
had  tried  to  domineer  over  those  about  him. 

The  idea  only  came  upon  her  slowly,  but  she  knew 
at  last  that,  having  given  this  man  everything,  she 
stood  in  danger  of  making  withdrawals. 


The  reminders  of  these  paltry  and  miserable  scenes 
were  never  far  away  ;  and  more  and  more  he  seemed 
to  her  to  become  part  of  them.  His  certainty  of  him- 
self, his  apparently  unhesitating  acceptance  of  his  own 
actions,  obtruded.  She  had  taken  him  so  swiftly, 
accepted  him  so  gaily,  so  heedlessly.  She  had  vaguely 
conceived  that  there  might  be  some  small  price  to 
pay  in  peace  of  mind ;  some  forgiveness  of  crudities. 
She  had  only  now  learnt  what  the  price  was. 

And  she  was  fearful  not  of  him,  but  of  what  might 
be  involved.  Those  shudders  that  ran  through  her, 
thinking  of  him  as  he  was  in  certain  moods — were 
they  not  symbols  of  a  particular  spirit  ? 

She  was  sure  of  it ;  and  against  this  spirit,  growing 
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now  so  aggressive,  she  saw  that  she  must  be  cease- 
lessly alert.  To  yield — why  it  might  be  to  yield  every- 
thing. It  is  curious,  but  she  would  not  have  believed 
then  that  in  the  case  of  another  this  insidious  and 
destructive  spirit  would  have  suffered  her  parries. 
For,  so  unsound  is  the  empirical  as  a  basis  for  con- 
clusions !  And  so  illogical  is  the  thing  we  call  love  ! 
Given  that  you  were  disgusted,  did  not  disgust  neces- 
sarily imply  that  everything  was  dead  ?  Was  not 
the  emotion  of  disgust  really  an  after  effect  and  not 
a  means  to  that  effect  ? 

Many  a  sorrowful  student  of  self  only  learns  the 
laws  that  govern  what  he  calls  "  feeling  "  when  his 
own  emotions  are  of  such  a  character  that  his  con- 
sciousness of  them  is  hideously  acute,  and  when, 
accordingly,  he  is  forced  to  plunge  down  to  study 
their  foundations.  He  knows  then  that  feelings  are 
really  never  part  of  the  essential  ego  ;  that  they  are 
indeed  always  objective  to  its  subjective,  as  indeed 
is  consciousness  itself.  That  will  be  acknowledged  by 
all  who  have  had  any  moving,  vital  experience  of 
life. 

VI 

Life  is  always  a  battle,  and  it  is  a  battle  of  attrition. 
If  it  has  its  surprise  attacks,  its  charges  to  noble 
and  memorable  cries,  its  acts  of  rash  and  sudden 
courage — it  is  not  won  by  these.  One  warfare  alone 
succeeds,  and  neither  bravery  nor  some  sharp  pas- 
sionate slogan  can  provide  the  impulse  that  goes 
towards  victory. 

And  the  warfare  that  succeeds  is  that  warfare  that 
lives  in  constant  vigilance  to  meet  and  destroy  attack  ; 
an  unbroken  guard,  an  unambushed  defence.  Herein 
lies  Victory,  for  the  enemy  must  waver  and  come, 
when  he  comes  again,  with  some  little  decline  of 
force.     He  is  to  be  worn  out  if  he  is  to  be  beaten. 
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And  if  he  is  finally  worn  out  he  is  finally  destroyed. 
Such  an  enemy  had  Mary  now  to  face,  and  in  such  a 
way  and  by  such  warfare  must  she  face  it. 

The  battle  raged,  but  there  came  a  strange  rein- 
forcement at  last. 

One  night  he  had  asked  her  to  go  through  a  box  of 
Crossford  knick-knacks,  which  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  had  been  sent  to  their  new  house.  Hither- 
to he  had  never  unpacked  it,  but  seemingly  on  a 
sudden  impulse  he  asked  her  to  come  up  to  the  box 
room. 

At  another  time  she  would  have  handled  these  things 
with  the  sentimental  curiosity  with  which  all  women 
examine  the  things  that  belong  to  that  bachelorhood 
of  their  husband's  which  remains  inevitably  a  mysteri- 
ous experience.  Presently  opening  boxes  and  sorting 
she  had  come  to  photographs.  The  first  was  that  of 
a  girl.     She  held  it  up  and  he  smiled. 

"  That's  Esther — I  must  tell  you  about  her."  She 
smiled  back.  She  knew  already  that  Esther,  poor 
thing,  was  scarcely  a  memory.  But  she  turned  up 
the  next  photograph,  and  she  saw  his  eye  fasten  on  it. 
It  showed  a  thin-cheeked  woman,  elderly,  with  eyes 
that  looked  down.     By  an  intuition  she  knew. 

"  It  is  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said  it  rather  aggressively. 

"  I'd  like  to  have  known  her.  You  were  very  fond 
of  her,  weren't  you  ?  " 

'  Yes.  I  suppose  I  was."  He  had  paused  as  if 
considering  something.  Often,  afterwards,  she  remem- 
bered the  gap  in  his  talk. 

"  She  used  to  say,"  he  laughed  without  laughing, 
"  I'd  got  to  have  somebody  who  could  keep  a  hand 
on  me." 

She'd  looked  up  at  him  suddenly. 

"  Am  I "  she  had  begun. 


Oh,  yes,"  he  laughed.     "  I  daresay. 
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"  And— did  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  hesitated.  "  I  wanted  to  marry  you 
because  you  were  you.  I  did  marry  you  because  you 
— well  because " 

"  You  thought  I  could  keep  a  hand." 

VII 

And  that  was  the  talk  which  came  back  to  her  now, 
while  she  groped.  She  had  not  sat  down  to  hold  an 
inquest  on  her  husband's  character — what  bride 
ever  did,  even  such  a  bride  of  quiet  and  judgment 
as  was  Mary. 

But  she  found  herself  now  considering  him.  He 
seemed,  less  by  her  will  than  by  the  pressure  of  her 
thoughts,  to  be  becoming  objective.  And  whether 
she  wished  to  or  not,  she  was  considering  him  with  a 
detachment  that  in  another  woman  could  only  have 
been  a  cold  detachment — though  it  was  not  that  in 
her.  It  was  the  curious  fact  that  subconsciously 
she  had  known  from  the  beginning  that  there  had  been 
thrust  into  her  hands  a  commission.  She  had  not 
known,  until  he  had  spoken  of  his  mother,  who  it  was 
that  had  thrust  that  commission  upon  her.  But  she 
knew  now,  and  she  asked  herself,  with  her  eye  upon 
Crossford,  was  there  anything  to  make  her  believe 
that  the  thing  which  had  been  laid  upon  her  to  do 
would  ever  have  to  be  done.  Every  man  was  j,  child 
to  a  woman  of  Mary's  quality — had  essential  help- 
lessness. But  something  more  than  that  was  implied 
by  the  fact  of  this  singular  commission. 

This  mother  of  his  had  had  some  definitely  articu- 
lated intent  in  thrusting  that  commission  upon  the — 
to  her — unknown  woman  of  the  future.  It  was  an 
intent  which  had  sprung  from  something  remote — 
some  knowledge,  some  consciousness  in  which  her  son 
had  never  shared.  It  occurred  once  to  Mary  that 
it  was  strange  that  Edward  had  not  shared.     But 
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the  thought  brought  to  her  mind  one  or  two  hints 
which  Crossford  had  given  of  his  mother's  character ; 
and  considering  the  small,  seemingly  unrelated  facts, 
traits  of  character,  gestures  of  a  mind,  she  had,  she 
thought,  come  to  some  idea  of  the  dead  woman. 
She  saw  her,  indeed,  very  much  as  she  had  been. 
Mary's  wisdom  and  quickness  of  understanding  would 
help  her  in  the  formation  of  an  accurate  picture. 
If  the  character  of  Mrs.  Crossford  had  been  of  stiffer 
texture  it  would  not  so  easily  have  fluttered  in  the 
storms  of  the  world ;  and  if  Edward's  mother  had 
possessed  greater  assurance,  a  firmer  giip  on  situa- 
tions as  they  arose,  she  would  have  told  Edward — 
very  quietly  perhaps — but  very  firmly — what  ? 

Mary  had  challenged  her  husband  when  first  he 
had  told  her  the  story  of  his  mother.  What  had  been 
in  Mrs.  Crossford 's  mind  ?  He  had  laughed,  affected 
to  guess — "  Gambler  ?  What  about  that  ?  But  I 
don't  think  so.  They  say  I'm  too  steady  for  a  specu- 
lative market  like  ours.  That  is  what  Gold  used  to 
say.  Never  have  a  flutter.  .  .  .  No,  I  don't  think 
it  can  be  that.  And  I'm  a  little  old  to  be  spending 
my  hard-earned  dibs  in  the  Duke  of  York  or  Windsor 
green  rooms.  There  was  a  chap  named  Fortescue 
tried  to  lead  me  into  those  dreary  paths.  But  I  was 
never  a  figure  there."  He  paused,  drew  in  a  breath 
and  went  on,  "  And  as  for  drink — has  anybody  ever 
seen  me  anything  but  sober  ?  " 

The  note  challenged.  A  need ;  when  should  he 
ever  experience  a  need  ?  But  she  read  swiftly  and 
certainly  his  hesitation.  He  was  ignorant  of  any 
weakness.  But,  like  many  strong  men — though  he 
was  subject  to  few  reactions  from  outside — he  was 
extraordinarily  subject  to  the  influence  of  her  from 
whom  he  had  drawn  life.  And  so,  for  once,  he  lacked 
assurance. 

He  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing — he  did  not 
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know  that  he  was,  in  fact,  saving  the  situation  for 
himself. 

Yet  so  it  was.  Some  day  he  would  need  her. 
She  kept  that  idea  before  her.  She  had  but  now  learnt 
this ;  but  she  knew  its  truth,  and  in  her  knowledge 
lay  her  one  hope.  She  had  been  ready  to  run  from 
the  table  lest  her  love  perished  before  her  eyes. 

But  now  she  grew  strong.  She  fought — fought 
for  him,  for  herself. 

And  she  knew  that  presently  the  enemy  that  was 
there  to  destroy  her  love  was  losing  grip.  He  struck, 
but  with  less  of  his  old  confidence. 

She  was  safe  and  Crossford  was  safe.  She  looked 
at  her  man  at  last  proudly.  There  were  no  rents 
in  her  defences.     Her  love  lived. 

And  the  conviction  that  it  did  came  to  her  just  in 
time.  For  fourteen  months  after  her  marriage  her 
boy  was  born. 


Chapter   XXVII 


Crossford  regarded  his  son  much  as,  in  earlier  days, 
he  would  have  regarded  a  speculation,  the  appearance 
of  the  results  of  which  had  been  long  deferred,  but 
which,  when  it  became  visible,  was  seen  to  be  good. 
There  was  a  natural  instinct  of  parenthood ;  a 
proud  father  looked  from  eyes  that  had  once  been 
occupied  only  by  a  reader  of  markets.  And  yet 
a  psychology  so  nearly  that  of  the  ultimate  business 
man,  an  intelligence  so  completely  commercial  in 
instinct  and  habit,  could  scarcely  consider  "  the  gift 
of  a  son  "  at  the  hands  of  Heaven  in  other  terms  than 
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those  with  which  it  could  consider  the  gift  of  a  profit 
at  the  hands  of  Fortune.  Mary  saw  the  boy  from  the 
first — and  before  the  first — spiritualized,  a  dream  child, 
a  delight  but  a  mystery  ;  she  knew  enough  of  herself 
to  be  amused  at  her  own  attitude  towards  him  ;  her 
own  freshness  charmed  and  intrigued  her.  And  the 
boy  had  all  the  wonder  and  splendour  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  hers.  Briefly,  Mary  thought 
of  him  as  "  my  son."     Crossford  as  "  and  son." 

There  were  hours  when  Crossford  would  lie  idly 
back  in  his  chaii  and  allow  himself  the  luxury  of 
pleasant  visions — visions  in  which  this  boy  had  a 
central  place.  But  the  pictures  that  he  saw  were 
not  ones  in  which  the  child  played  about  his  knee  or 
welcomed  him  home  ;  or  in  which  a  happy  and  noisily 
affectionate  father  hastened  into  Rabbitts'  to  buy 
toys  for  the  boy  who  would  welcome  them  so  when  at 
last  they  were  brought  home ;  he  did  not  see  himself 
spending  pleasant  evening  hours  with  Mary,  planning 
their  son's  future,  his  school,  his  university ;  or  con- 
triving the  lad's  freedom  to  choose  a  profession.  He 
had  one  vision  that  was  always  before  him ;  one  pic- 
ture was  reproduced  endlessly  upon  the  line  in  the 
gallery  of  his  imagination.  He  saw  that  boy  ready 
to  enter  Crossford's,  ready  later  to  bear  his  share  in 
the  management,  and  ready  at  last  to  take  over  the 
whole  responsibility.  The  arrival  of  that  last  stage 
involved  his  own  disappearance.  He  knew  that. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  speculated  a  little,  rather  vaguely 
perhaps,  about  Death.  There  were  things  he  was 
curious  about.  But  in  the  meantime  these  thoughts 
would  have  to  wait ;  there  was  so  much  going  on  in 
life  that  at  present  there  was  hardly  time  to  think 
about  death — that  is  to  do  it  properly  and,  with  enough 
care,  to  think  out  a  policy. 
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II 

Crossford's  attitude  towards  his  wife  both  at  this 
time  and  before  was  the  one  curious  fact  of,  the  sole 
inconsistency  in  his  character.  Long  ago  he  had 
sought  to  understand  her ;  but  he  had  now  given  up 
the  effort.  He  was  like  a  man  with  a  field  glass  who 
seeks  and  fails  endlessly  to  get  a  correct  focus.  He 
did  things  that  jarred  on  her,  and  the  knowledge  that 
these  actions  had  this  effect  made  him  angry — often 
enough  with  her ;  he  could  not  understand.  And 
yet  he  still  conceded  her  a  point  of  view  He  appre- 
hended her  spiritual  presence ;  to  himself  he  acknow- 
ledged that  her  mind  ranged  where  his  could  never 
go ;  and  occasionally,  watching  her,  he  grew  wistful. 
She  was  to  him  a  perpetual  wonder.  He  had  never 
really  got  over  his  astonishment  that  she  should  be 
his  at  all.  She  was  of  another  pattern,  fashioned 
from  a  better  clay.  He  owned  that  and  owned  it 
without  any  acknowledgment,  being  unvolved  to  the 
Belstocks.  She  was  made  from  better  clay .  than 
himself,  but  she  was  made  from  better  clay  than 
John  Belstock  the  third.  That  thought  gave  him 
real  satisfaction.  If  she  was  too  good  for  him,  she 
was  too  good  also  for  the  family  into  which  she  had 
been  born.  There  were  times  when  he  found  her 
aloof  and  her  mind  distant  from  the  places  where  his 
worked  ;  and  he  could  be  angry,  darkly  and  savagely 
angry,  then.  But  his  general  attitude  was  that  of  an 
intelligence  which  can  apprehend  facts  without  recog- 
nizing their  character.  She  appeared  to  him  infinitely 
mysterious ;  but  mystery  in  women  carries  its  natural 
allurements.  And  he  had  this  final  conviction  from 
which,  whatevei  else  his  mind  did,  it  never  wavered  ; 
this  was  the  woman  for  whom  his  mother  had  told 
him  to  wait.     For  his  mind  had  that  kind  of  simplicity. 

Mary,  then,  had  license  to  range  where  she  would, 
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provided  she  did  not  retire  herself  altogether  from 
his  intellectual  and  spiritual  presence.  She  had  the 
freedom  of  the  hills  and  heights ;  she  might  kiss 
the  clouds,  pierce  to  the  stars — if  she  but  came  into 
the  plain  when  he  called.  It  was  all  the  more  curious, 
therefore,  that  Crossford  never  thought  of  Mary's 
son  in  the  same  way.  Mentally  he  had  bound  the  boy 
apprentice  from  the  day  of  his  birth.  The  truth  was 
piobably  that,  to  Crossford,  the  child  of  his  marriage 
was  his,  to  be  considered  in  terms  of  his  own  purposes. 
For  a  particular  destiny  arranged  by  his  father  with 
the  compliant  Fates,  he — this  boy — had  been  born. 

And  now  as  the  boy  grew  and  showed  a  strength 
and  development  somewhat  out  of  the  common, 
Crossford 's  visions  grew  also  : 

"  He'll  make  a  fine  figure  on  the  market,"  he  said, 
looking  at  the  child  rolling  at  Mary's  feet  on  the  lawn. 

"  If  he  goes  there."  It  wasn't  a  challenge,  but 
Crossford  had  looked  up  frowning  and  uncertain. 
He  had  heard  these  doubts  before. 

"  What,  exactly,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Mary  met  his  perplexed  eye  smilingly — an  observer 
might,  indeed,  have  used  the  word  kindlily. 

"  Don't  you  see,  Edward — he's  rather  young  yet 
for  his  poor  little  book  of  destiny  to  be  written  ;  aren't 

you  darling "  crooning  at  the  unconcerned  infant 

under  discussion,  whose  attention  indeed  had  just  been 
deflected  by  the  highly  remarkable  fact  that  Provi- 
dence had  placed  him  in  possession  of  ten  toes. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that,"  Crossford  answered  im- 
patiently. "  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  one  can't 
arrange  the  kid's  future  for  him.  Make  him  a  strong 
kid,  let  him  learn  to  play  games — then  a  good  school— 
the  kind  your  brothers  went  to,"  there  was  a  ring  of 
bitterness  in  that  last  clause  ;  for  Crossford,  hyper- 
sensitive in  this  particular  respect,  had  been  made  to 
feel,  or  had  imagined  that  he  was  intended  to  feel 
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that  English  public  school  boys  "-haven't  a  great  deal 
of  use  "  for  persons  who  did  not  begin  as  they  began. 
"  And  then  when  he's  really  got  the  manners  that 
apparently  are  so  necessary — bang  he  goes  on  the 
Market.  For  I've  been  thinking— the  Cambridge 
idea'll  have  to  go.     It  might  unsettle  him." 

Mary  said  nothing.  The  whole  thing  seemed  so 
far  away.  And  it  was  too  much  like  dictating  to 
Heaven.  What  might  not  have  happened  in  the 
years  that  must  intervene  between  now  and  the  time 
when  this  unconscious  child,  sufficiently  occupied  for 
the  time  being  with  the  miraculous  phenomenon  of 
his  toes,  had  become  a  man  ? 

She  drew  back  as  she  always  did  from  these  flights 
into  the  future.  She  would  not  argue  with  Edward 
now.  He  saw  that  she  would  not  and  frowned,  and 
looked  about  him  uneasily.  Then,  deliberately,  he 
returned  to  his  theme. 

"  It  will  be  something  worth  succeeding  to — will 
Crossford's — when  I've  finished  with  it." 

Mary  smiled  now.  She  liked  him  better  in  this 
masterful  mood,  in  which  he  made  her  feel  the  firmness 
and  judgment  of  his  handling  of  markets.  This  was 
not  the  petty  complacent  creature  who  exacted  rights, 
who  had  seemed  to  challenge  her  love  for  him  to  live 
through  a  series  of  little,  dreadful,  mean  episodes. 
Oddly  enough,  she  could  believe  more  easily  that  a 
need  for  herself  resided  in  the  manipulator  of  markets, 
the  controller  of  a  world's  trade,  than  that  it  was  to 
be  found  in  the  upholder  of  petty  rights.  Indeed, 
she  found  him  now  instinctively  turning  to  her  for 
sympathy  as  he  painted  pictures  of  a  future  too  big, 
perhaps,  even  for  him  to  face  alone.  He  must  need 
her,  he  must  need  her ;  she  must  be  important  to  his 
inmost  concerns.  Then  could  her  love  for  him  meet 
every  challenge. 

It  was  perhaps  his  exchange  of  the  dogmatic  note 
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in  which  he  had  ordered  the  boy's  future  for  one  that 
invited  her  to  share  his  dreams  which,  more  than  the 
mere  exhibition  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  drew  the 
smile  to  her  lips.  It  was  the  odd  fact  that  she  liked 
him  better  prognosticating  the  future  of  his  business 
than  prognosticating  the  future  of  her  son.  In  doing 
the  last  he  became  too  easily  an  uninspired  dictator  ; 
in  doing  the  first  he  showed  himself  the  dreamer  and 
visionary.  It  was  the  dreamer  who  must  need  her, 
and  she  used  to  hope  that  if  ever  he  called  to  her  for 
aid,  if  ever  there  came  a  time  such  as  his  mother  had 
imagined,  it  would  be  this  magician  of  the  market, 
this  king  of  the  trade,  who  would  cry  out  to  her. 

Seeing  her  smile  he  was  pleased  in  a  boyish  way. 
He  did  not  understand  by  what  means,  precisely, 
he  had  changed  her  mood.  But  he  recognized  that 
he  had  changed  it,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  his 
talk  about  his  plans  and  hopes  for  Crossford's  were 
responsible,  he  went  on  : 

"  By  the  time  he's  ready  for  the  business — Cam- 
bridge or  no  Cambridge — the  business'!!  be  ready  for 
him.  I  want  it  to  be  the  nerve  centre  of  the  world 
trade.  Sounds  big  !  "  he  laughed  a  little,  rather  com- 
placent laugh.  "  But  that's  what  I'm  after,  and  I 
tell  you  what,  my  dear."  (He  had  never  "  dared  " 
to  call  his  wife  "  old  girl,"  as  he'd  often  heard  Gold 
call  his.)  "  I've  not  broken  it  to  Weftport  yet.  But 
Weftport  isn't  big  enough  for  me." 

She  looked  up  pleased  still.  It  was  her  humour 
that  he  should  prove  himself,  show  himself  "  the  big 
man."  For  the  money  that  he  brought  her  she  cared 
very  little.  For  the  essential  and  creative  impulse 
alive  in  him  which  gave  him  kinship  with  the  artists 
and  the  statesmen,  the  inventors,  and  the  men  of 
science,  and  that  separated  him  from  the  Crossford 
of  the  inconceivably  small  objectives,  she  cared  a 
great  deal. 
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"  Weftport  is  not  big  enough  ?  What  then — are 
you  thinking  of  catching  the  next  train  to  Euston  ?  " 

"  London.  No,  London  counts  for  little  enough 
in  our  world.  I  met  Dodson  the  other  day  who's  a 
very  big  man  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  '  You  can  have 
London  !  '  I  said.  '  We  give  you  London  !  Quite 
a  nice  place  to  stay  in  and  some  really  decent  things 
to  look  at.  We  didn't  think  of  the  Provinces  until 
you'd  got  well  established.  But  you  can  take  London 
away  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.'  No,  where  I'm 
going  is  America." 

And  the  thing  had  been  in  his  mind  for  a  long  time. 
It  represented  a  natural  development.  He  must  have 
an  American  house.  He  must  be  able  to  operate 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Not  one  but  two  con- 
tinents must  call  Crossford  master.  There'd  have  to 
be  an  office  in  Texas  ;  there'd  be  Crossford 's  circulars  ; 
Charleston  and  Galveston  must  learn  to  speak  of  Cross- 
ford's  as  now  it  lisped  of  Niell.  He'd  worked  the  thing 
out  on  paper  long  ago.  He'd  twice  torn  up  a  scheme 
and  made  a  fresh  one. 

At  last  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  played  with 
the  idea,  but  that  actually  it  made  no  progress.  Why  ? 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  himself  shrewd  questions 
like  that  :  why  ? 

Did  he  feel  that  his  grip  was  less  than  it  had  been  ? 

Did  he  believe  that  there  were  necessary  limits 
even  to  the  radius  of  his  operations  ? 

He  didn't  believe  his  grip  was  weaker;  rather  it 
pulsed  with  a  deeper  life ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
there  were  any  human  or  physical  boimds  to  the  field 
whence  it  was  possible  for  him  to  work. 

If  one  had  really  known  this  man  Crossford  at  the 
time  well  enough  to  judge  him,  one  would  probably 
have  got  the  idea  that  something  which  was  both 
simpler  and  yet  more  obscure  had  hitherto  checked 
this    development.     Ingrained    in    Crossford    was    a 
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certain  strain  that  had  shown  its  presence  in  his 
relations  with  his  old  master,  Redward,  and  that  con- 
tinued to  influence  his  actions  whenever  they  were 
important.  The  word  superstition  might  be  used, 
but  if  used  it  would  give  a  false  impression.  Remem- 
ber, Crossford  had  imagination ;  no  business  man 
working  on  the  big  scale  lacks  the  gift.  And  it  was 
the  effect  of  certain  ideas,  active  through  that  imagina- 
tion of  his.Fwhich  troubled  him  now.  For  once,  he  felt 
uncertain  ;  he  believed  in  his  star  ;  he  was  as  crude  if 
you  will,  as  that :  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  could 
not  see  his  star  clearly.- 

He  had  held  back  waiting.  But  he  had  begun  a 
process  of  laughing  at  himself,  of  trying  to  set  at 
nought  these  tremors  caused  by  the  movements  of  the 
future  ;  to  laugh  at  them  as  being  unreal.  He  wanted 
to  force  his  own  hand. 

And  to  force  it  still  more,  to  free  it  finally,  he  had 
now  put  into  words  the  dream  of  a  transatlantic  Cross- 
ford's.  He  did  not  seek  her  advice.  He  told  her  now 
of  a  thing  that  was  fixed,  irrevocable.  And  fixed 
and  irrevocable  it  was.  For  having  declared  an 
intention,  he  made  a  habit  of  carrying  it  out. 

He  even  got  up  and  went  into  the  house  to  consult 
a  list  of  sailings. 

But  Mary  sat  in  her  place  still  looking  down  at  the 
child.  Once  a  little  tremor  troubled  her,  and  bending 
she  drew  her  son  up  and  close  to  her. 


Chapter  XXVIII 


I 

Crossford  had  never  been  in  America  before,  but  he 
told  his  wife  in  a  letter  that  he  had  found  his  feet  at 
once.  It  was  what  you'd  call  a  pen-chewing  letter — 
the  kind  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  is  accus- 
tomed easily  to  shape  commercial  policies  in  his  mind, 
and  to  declare  his  intents,  but  who,  coming  to  the 
written  word,  rinds  himself  in  difficulties  at  once. 
Tackling  English,  he  discovers  his  material  to  be  the 
most  hopelessly  immalleable  stuff  he  has  ever  met. 

The  letters  as  a  whole  pleased  her.  Probably, 
when  he  came  to  face  paper  and  ink,  he  really  could 
not  write  down  all  the  meaner  triumphs,  all  the  pettier 
exactions  of  "  rights,"  even  though  there  had  been  a 
verbose  description  of  how  old  Hubbard  had  been 
got  out  of  his  deck  berth  because  Crossford  had 
bespoken  it  first. 

"  Of  course,  he  talked  a  lot  about  his  age  and  his 
health  requiring  it.     But  I  simply  wasn't  listening." 

She  shuddered  reading  that,  and  was  indeed  much 
less  distressed  because  of  another  letter,  even  though 
in  studying  it  she  caught  a  certain  dim  note  of  uneasi- 
ness. It  was  not  that  he  had  said  anything  with  a  very 
serious  or  dark  implication.  But  when  he'd  estab- 
lished this  American  house  of  his — Maccall  D.  Witte, 
Crossford  &  Company — and  had  sent  home  a  cheerful 
and  confident  letter  about  it,  he  had  followed  it  with 
one  to  which,  when  she  read  it,  she  went  back  and 
read  again  several  times.  It  was  its  mood  rather  than 
its  words,  its  atmosphere  more  than  its  sentiments 
that  occupied  her.     Perhaps  the  man  was  tired  after 
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the  effort  of  setting  up  his  own  name  in  American 
markets  ;  a  natural  reaction. 

And  yet  she  was  not  distressed,  for  any  anxiety 
she  might  have  felt  was  outweighed  by  the  thought 
that  when  he  wrote  like  that  he  came  to  her  for 
sympathy  ;  he  made  known  to  her  his  need. 

When  next  he  wrote  his  mood  had  changed ;  the 
shadow  had  lifted  from  the  characters  imposed  upon 
the  written  sheet.  He  even  "  jollied "  himself  a 
little.  "  'Fraid  I  wrote  with  a  hump  in  my  last. 
It's  my  way,  I  suppose.  Odd  how  one  has  these 
little — reactions  you  call  'em,  don't  you  ?  But  it's  all 
fixed,  and  you  can  expect  me  by  the  Authentic  Saturday 
week."  And  when  he  did  appear  and  stood  before 
her,  there  wasn't  much  doubt  about  that  new  cer- 
tainty of  aim.  He  came  in  boisterous,  a  vivid 
creature,  he  embraced  her  fervently,  pushed  her  away 
from  him,  saw  how  he'd  disarranged  her  hair,  drew 
her  to  him  again — she  breathless  and  smiling  and  try- 
ing all  the  time  to  read,  not  only  the  present  but  all 
the  back  pages  of  his  mental  history  since  he'd  been 
gone.  And  she  waited — waited  for  an  appeal  from 
him.  For  the  moment  it  did  not  seem  to  be  coming. 
For  it  was  a  triumphant  Crossford  that  had  arrived 
back  to-day,  a  strong,  deeply-resolved,  perfectly 
assured  Crossford,  who  saw  his  star  ascending.  It 
was  this  Crossford  who  drew  his  wife  to  him,  and  who 
threw  his  son  above  his  head — to  bring  the  boy  to 
earth  among  sundry  strange  toys  that  had,  so  far, 
been  seen  only  in  New  York,  "  where  you'll  go  some 
day,  my  son." 

II 

Mary  was  content ;  or  was  content  for  the  present. 
But  after  dinner  she  fell  to  studying  him  again.  He 
sat  in  his  usual  place  under  the  shaded  electric-globe, 
while  she  pushed  back  her  chair  into  the  shadow. 
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"  And  so  it's  been  a  success  ?  " 

To  him  the  words  had  the  seeming  of  picking  up  a 
thread ;  he  couldn't  remember  that  any  talk  had 
been  broken  ;  and  why  had  she  pushed  herself  away 
into  the  darkness  ? 

"  Success,  oh  yes,  I  should  think  so.  I'm  really 
fixed  up  properly  on  the  other  side  now.  1  can  ship 
my  own  cotton,  and  know  what  I'm  handling  when  it 
comes  over  here.  For  instance,  there's  Hedderwick, 
who  gives  your  father  most  of  his  trade.  Well,  I'm 
growing  the  precise  cotton  that  I  know  Hedderwick'll 
buy.     Oh  yes,  I'm  coming  out  on  top." 

"  Then  what  was  wrong  ?  "  For  so  must  she  invite 
confidences,  since  they  were  not  offered. 

He  pushed  his  chair  back  as  she  had  done,  so  that 
he  too  was  in  shadow,  and  could  now  see  her  face 
dimly  outlined,  the  brilliant  eyes  a  little  misted  over 
now — the  effect  being  apparently  volitional  as  if  she 
would  not  seem  curious. 

"  Wrong  ?  Was  anything  wrong  ?  "  But  she  knew 
that  he  understood  her. 

"  I  wondered.     One  letter  you  wrote " 

"  '  I  hope  you  and  the  boy  will  always  be  all  right  ?' ' 
he  quoted  by  way  really  of  an  interrogation. 

"  That,"  she  said,  "and  something  else,  the 
mood " 

"  Yes.  I  remember  now."  He  had  plainly  never 
forgotten  though.  "  One  had  what  used  to  be  called 
vapours,  I  suppose.  It's  that  sticky  damp  heat, 
I  expect,  that  they  have  out  there  and  that  gives  you 
mental  vapours.     I  must  have  been  a  bit  low.     But 

you  can  take  it  from  me "  he  stood  up  and  began 

to  walk  about  the  room,  "  Crossfords  is  going  to  be  a 
name  in  America.  Maccall  D.  Witte  Crossford — 
you'll  see  that  on  the  very  bales  as  they  are  lifted  by 
the  arms  of  some  big  hoist  and  dropped  into  the  hold 
over  there  on  the  quay  at  Charleston.     At  any  hour 
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of  the  night  and  day  between  August  and  June  there'll 
be  a  chance,  and  a  big  chance,  that  you'll  find  Cross- 
ford  written  somewhere  on  the  Atlantic,  and  as  for 
Weftport — I'll  have  to  take  you  down  to  the  Alexander 
dock  the  day  that  the  first  cargo  is  discharged — and 
you  can  bring  the  boy.  It's  an  event ;  and  he  ought 
to  see  his  own  cotton  landed." 

All  the  time  his  enthusiasm  had  been  mounting, 
and,  touched  as  were  his  later  periods  by  that  imagina- 
tive feeling,  she  found  herself  catching  fire.  If  he 
had  not  confided  to  her  the  circumstance  which 
had  produced  his  mood  of  doubt  and  fear,  he  was  at 
least  asking  her  to  share  his  dreams  again.  And  she 
was  responding.  Commerce  had  its  poetry  she  told 
herself,  and  she  had  been  blind  not  to  see  it.  Traffic 
on  those  high  seas  beyond  the  bar  there,  with  big 
ships  coming  and  going,  and  huge  freights  pouring 
always  into  these  great  hungry  countiies  on  either 
side — there  was  surely  authentic  colour,  true  romance, 
real  emotional  value  in  all  this.  She  kindled  at  the 
thought  of  the  first  landing  of  Crossford's  cotton,  and 
found  herself  looking  forward  to  the  event  with  an 
eagerness  which  rather  astonished  her  and  which  he 
read  at  once  with  delight.  It  puzzled  him,  too,  be- 
cause it  did  not  seem  to  be  of  a  piece  with  what  he 
conceived  to  be  her  normal  attitude  towards  his 
affairs.  It  had  a  directness,  he  would  have  called  it 
a  "  naturalness,"  for  which  he  had  never  looked. 
But  one  did  not  examine  too  closely  one's  benefits  ! 
Take  what  is  given. 

Ill 

And  so  the  day  came — close  and  moist.  It  must 
have  begun  to  rain  in  the  night,  for  when  they  first 
saw  the  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  the  ground  was 
a  quag  ;  there  were  little  puddles  on  the  path  below 
their  window  and  the  air  was  damp  and  heavy,  while 
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rain  still  fell.  The  phenomenon  seemed  to  affect 
his  mood  for  a  moment,  but  he  recovered  quickly  and 
at  breakfast  grew  jubilant. 

"  Weather  ?  What  do  we  care  lor  weather  ? 
I've  fought  and  beat  worse  things  than  weather." 
Then  with  a  fall  of  voice,  "  But  I  wish  there  wasn't 
this  reminder  of  that  cursed  American  damp  heat. 
Still  " — again  recovering — "  we'll  be  all  right,  under 
cover  all  the  time." 

In  Weftport  he  took  a  taxi-cab,  and  left  it  only 
for  a  moment  to  run  up  into  the  office.  Then  he 
climbed  in  again  beside  his  wife  and  the  boy,  and  the 
car  finding  its  way  down  into  Shrine  Street  turned 
North  under  the  venerable  shadow  of  St.  Nicholas, 
that  guardian  saint  of  Weftport  seamen.  Presently 
they  were  rolling  on  beside  the  overhead  electric 
railway,  which  links  southernmost  with  northernmost 
docks.  The  roar  of  the  trains,  like  that  of  a  torrent 
above  their  heads,  could  be  heard  almost  continuously, 
while  often  they  caught  a  flash  from  the  power  rail. 
Presently  their  progress  became  slower,  and  at  times 
they  were  held  up  altogether  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  some  great  tandem  horse  lorry  on  which,  built  up 
like  blocks  of  granite  in  the  walls  of  a  house,  rose  bales 
of  the  cotton — each  four  foot  square  and  bound  in 
tattered  wrapping  of  hemp — with  which  Weftport 
sought  interminably  to  satisfy  the  raging  hunger  of 
Lancashire.  In  Mary's  present  mood,  in  her  new 
awareness  of  the  underlying  romance  and  adventure 
of  this  life  of  trade,  the  sight  of  the  first  of  these  great 
loads  of  American  cotton,  bale  piled  above  bale,  gave 
her  an  extraordinary  thrill.  It  was  significant  of 
so  much  this  morning — even  of  everything — of  this 
man  she  had  married  and  of  the  child  propped  here 
beside  her  and  looking  on  so  calmly  and  unknowingly. 

She  was  what  she  was  because  of  these  crude  pluck- 
ings  from  plants  in  far  away  places  over  there  in  the 
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"  West."  Not  merely  the  fine  linens  with  which  she 
covered  herself,  and  her  son,  and  with  which  she 
decorated  her  house,  owed  their  existence  in  this 
their  perfected  state  to  such  bales  as  rolled  heavily 
by ;  but  she — creature  of  fair  flesh  that  she  was — 
owed  also.  It  was  this  cotton  which  had  brought  her 
grandfather  plodding  into  Weftport ;  it  was  cotton 
which  had  sent  her  father  to  a  public  school,  and  given 
him  the  temper  and  outlook  which  are  got  only  in 
such  places,  and  which  inevitably  must  have  their  big 
responsibility  in  shaping  her  own  temper,  her  own 
outlook.  It  was  cotton  which  had  made  her  husband 
what  he  was,  that  had  lifted  him  into  a  condition  of 
life  that  touched  on  her  own,  and  that  accordingly 
enabled  them  to  meet ;  and  so  it  was  cotton  which, 
under  Providence,  had  given  her  this  boy  !  Was  it, 
came  this  new  fantastic  argument,  doing  too  much, — 
was  it  conceding  more  than  was  fair  to  put  the  boy 
to  serve  this  Cotton  which  had  made  him,  and  that 
could  promise  him  an  education  such  as  his  father 
could  not  otherwise  have  given  him  ?  It  was  an 
absurd  enough  challenge,  and  it  did  not  really  involve 
an  appeal  to  any  kind  of  ethical  standard.  And  yet 
she  knew  that  it  wouldn't  have  seemed  absurd  to  her 
husband,  and  in  her  present  mood  she  was  ready  her- 
self to  believe  that  it  was  an  authentic  appeal  to  her 
gratitude.  She  was  seeing  things  through  mists  to- 
day ;  out  of  her  subconsciousness  were  rising  who 
know  what  dim  pictures,  what  inherited  emotions 
The  old  trade  winds  blew  about  her,  the  quays  were 
peopled  with  "  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  Hps  "  ; 
the  Golden  Hinde  dropped  down  a  river — if  another 
river — on  that  famous  voyage  round  the  world.  Or 
there  were  the  Cunarders  she'd  seen  once  from  the 
ridge  above  the  Red  Rocks  long  ago  when  her  father, 
driving  through  that  part  of  Dee  county,  had  taken 
her  out  of  the  carriage  and  across  a  green  field  to  the 
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cliff  top.  There,  moving  over  the  bar  before  a  yellow 
sunset,  had  come  the  Ruritania — the  newest  and 
most  wonderful  of  cargo  boats  as  she  was  then.  And 
Mary  remembered  her  father, — 

"  She's  the  Ruritania.  I  saw  her  being  launched, 
so  I  know  her,  and  she's  loaded  with  cotton.  And  a 
great  part  of  that  cargo  is  cotton  which  we  have 
bought — our  cotton  !  " 

Her  father  had  been  more  declamatory  than  she 
had  ever  known  him  to  be  since.  His  tone  had  stir- 
red her,  and  she  had  watched  that  far-away  bearer 
of  "  our  cotton  "  with  a  child's  sense  of  proprietor- 
ship. It  was  charming  and  romantic  to  think  that  the 
great  vessel,  which  seemed  to  swell  with  every  moment 
that  she  drew  into  the  river — her  black  smoke  curling 
from  the  red  funnels  set  back  at  the  angle  of  300 — 
was  carrying  cargoes  with  Mary's  own  name  of  Bel- 
stock  written  upon  them.  She  felt  herself  swept  into 
a  world  movement.  She  looked  back  westward  into 
the  sunset,  imagined  America,  where  there  were  men 
like  her  father,  children  like  herself ;  where  there  were 
the  same  little  troubles  in  the  home,  sicknesses,  quar- 
rels, poverties,  whether  of  money  or  imagination  or 
sympathy. 

Ah,  yes  ;  she  had  touched  a  golden  chain  of  humanity 
at  that  moment ;  and  it  was  a  glimpse  of  a  big  red 
funnelled  cargo  boat  which  turned  her  attention  to 
the  shining  bond.  Commerce  brought  peoples  to- 
gether even  as  war  separated  them.  Afterwards, 
heard  of  merely  in  dinner-table  talk,  trade  had  seemed 
a  good  deal  less  romantic.  But  to-day  the  vision  of 
that  incoming  Cunaider  had  returned  and  linked  itself 
with  the  things  she  now  saw. 

Crossford  himself  was  plainly  conscious  of  the  hour. 
But  he  had  a  special  sense  of  exaltation  this  morning, 
for  he  had  read  something  of  his  wife's  mood,  and  knew 
that  for  once  some  of  his  enthusiasm  for  these  things 
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had  been  communicated  to  her.  The  thought  gave 
him  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  satisfaction,  if  also 
he  remained  puzzled,  as  he  always  was,  when  in  con- 
tact with  her  moods.  He  could  not  always  discover 
that  his  woids  stirred  her ;  perhaps  she  thought 
he  boasted.  But  she  had  not  failed  him  now  ;  this 
episode  at  least  had  touched  her.  For  in  this  way 
he  interpreted  her.  He  did  not  realize  that  she  could 
always  be  reached  when  his  imagination  rose  and 
painted  pictures,  when  his  mind  planned  largely 
enough.  Wanting  an  essential  clue  to  her  mind,  he 
did  not  realize  that  it  was  his  stories  of  his  own  "  sharp- 
ness," his  projection  of  himself  as  a  shrewd  manipu- 
lator of  men's  fears  and  passions,  and  as  a  master 
of  triumphs  through  the  mere  needs  of  others — which 
brought  clouds  of  trouble  to  her  face,  and  silenced 
lips  that  might  have  encouraged.  Talking  as  he 
talked  so  often,  he  wanted  poetry,  he  failed  entirely 
as  an  artist.  But  at  other  times,  of  which  the  present 
was  an  example,  he  could  touch  the  imagination — her 
imagination ;  he  could  paint  pictures,  and  paint  them 
on  her  mind. 

She  kindled  to  the  imaginative  touch  which  he 
applied  now  ;  he  saw  it,  and  was  ready  to  be  lavishly 
grateful ;  he  would  have  liked  to  embrace  her  there 
and  then  as  she  sat  opposite  him  in  the  dim  cab  with 
the  boy  beside  her.  He  forgot  the  gloom  and  the 
rain,  and  remembered  only  that  his  wife  was  rejoicing 
in  his  last  and  most  splendid,  if  not  his  hardest-fought- 
for,  victory. 

TV 

They  came  at  last  to  the  dock  gates.  Crossford 
had  arranged  to  be  met  by  a  member  of  the  shipper's 
house,  and  a  tall,  spare  man  now  came  forward  from 
the  shelter  of  a  giant  glass  awning  to  welcome  them. 

"  I'm  afraid  Mrs.    Crossford,"   he   said,   when  an 
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introduction  had  been  performed,  "  that  we  shall  have 
to  walk  some  little  way.     Your  boy " 

Mary  thought  he  looked  at  the  child  with  unfriendly 
astonishment.  (Why  did  the  woman  want  to  come,  and 
what  on  earth  was  the  idea  of  bringing  the  boy,  was 
— conceivably — the  thought  in  his  mind.  Her  reading 
of  him  made  her  suddenly  indignant.  She  contrasted 
him  unfairly  enough  with  her  husband ;  and  Cross- 
ford's  triumph  was  the  greater.) 

Crossford  answered  the  question  about  his  son  by 
seizing  him  boisterously  in  his  arms  and  bearing  him 
off. 

"  He's  come  to  see  his  own  cotton,  Laidlaw,  so  you 
can  lead  the  way  as  fast  as  you  like." 

Into  a  big  covered  dock  they  went  and  across  a 
floor-space,  looking,  in  that  attenuated  perspective, 
as  big  as  a  plain,  and  covered,  six  foot  high  in  some 
places,  with  crates  unshipped  from  the  vessels,  which 
lay  like  hillocks  round  the  plain  under  the  glass  roof 
which  enshrined  this  miniature  universe.  Then  out 
into  the  rain  they  trailed,  under  another  roof,  and 
across  another  floor  on  which  white  wood-boxes  were 
piled  so  high  and  over  such  spaces  that  it  seemed  a 
prodigious  thing  that  a  single  ship  had  carried  them 
all — into  the  rain  once  more — and  at  last  came  to  an 
unloading  berth  near  the  dock  wall. 

Laidlaw  led  the  way  to  cover,  and  as  they  enteied 
the  gloomy  shelter  of  another  great  roof  he  waved 
an  arm  towards  where,  at  the  far  end,  a  giant  crane 
dipped,  as  it  seemed,  its  hand  into  a  ship's  hold  to 
bring  out  each  time — cotton. 

As  they  neared  the  vessel,  whose  upper  works  were 
above  the  level  of  the  glass  eaves  of  the  shelter,  Cross- 
ford  looked  at  Mary;  looked  hopefully,  and  was 
satisfied.  For  her  mood  was  still  upon  her.  Her 
eyes  looked  straight  before  her  at  the  moving  crane  ; 
there  was  colour  in  her  cheeks.     Once,  as  she  watched, 
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she  drew  a  deep  breath  as  one  does  at  some  precise 
moment  of  climax.  She  said  nothing,  however ; 
and  Laidlaw,  considering  the  two,  wondered  afresh. 
There  was  something — something  theatrical  about 
it  all.  These  sell-made  men,  he  supposed.  But  one 
had  to  play  up  to  Crossford,  who  was  likely  to  have 
many  cargoes  for  placing  in  the  future. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  side  of  the  dock  where  men 
struggled  to  take  from  the  crane  each  little  load  of 
bales  as  it  came  down  towards  them.  Some  of  these 
cotton  porters  knew  Crossford  and  eyed  him  curiously. 
It  was  said  that  he'd  sprung  from  their  own  ranks. 
They  didn't  know  that  that  fact — or  that  rumour, 
or  whatevei  it  was — gave  them  any  particular  pleasure. 
But  here  the  man  was.  Only — why  had  he  got  his 
missus  with  him  ?  Nothing  much  to  see  here — only 
the  sight  of  cotton  being  taken  off  a  ship.  And  why 
had  they  brought  the  little  'un  ? 

But  one  of  them,  a  little  black  Welshman,  caught 
something  Crossford  said  and,  being  naturally  imagina- 
tive and  sentimental,  whispered  to  men  working  beside 
him. 

"  It's  the  first  load  like,  that  he's  been  working  for 
like,  and  yon's  the  boy  that's  to  have  the  business. 
So  he's  got  to  see  the  cotton  too." 

All  of  which  touched  that  sense  of  the  appropriate 
which  is  so  living  an  emotion  in  most  workmen,  and 
nobody  laughed — even  if  Laidlaw  made  a  grimace — 
when  Crossford,  suddenly  snatching  at  a  bale  as  it  hung 
for  a  moment  above  his  head,  plucked  a  handful  of 
cotton  and  began  to  "  pull  "it. 

"  Here  you  are,"  he  cried  with  boyish  glee,  waving 
the  clean  staple  towards  Mary.  "  I'm  a  merchant 
now.     And  that's  my  first — and  his  first  !  " 

Mary  smiled  back  happily. 


Chapter  XXIX 


I 

Mary's  mood  still  lived  when  they  had  made  their 
way  back  into  Weftport  and  she  had  dropped  Cross- 
ford  at  his  office.  She  found  that  the  whole  city  had 
sprouted  into  significance,  had  suddenly  grown  vital 
and  magical.  The  hurrying  men,  the  big  sleek  horses, 
the  lorries  loaded  house-high  with  bales  of  cotton,  or 
crates  of  fruit  or  chests  of  tea  ;  the  crowded  streets 
with  perspiring  policemen  waving  arms  to  keep  open 
the  long  lines  of  traffic  ;  the  great  offices,  that  each  year 
seemed  to  rise  higher,  and  every  window  in  which 
looked  like  one  of  the  myriad  eyes  of  this  great  monster 
of  Trade  ;  everything  seemed  this  morning  to  give  new 
impulses  to  her  imagination.  She  found  nothing 
vain-glorious,  nothing  melodramatic  in  the  visit  to 
the  docks  ;  it  was  a  natural  witnessing  of  a  fine  climax 
to  a  great  romance — the  romance  of  her  husband's 
career.  Not  for  the  first  time  had  she  been  stirred 
by  the  thought  of  the  things  he  had  done ;  indeed 
it  was  just  that  thought  which  had,  she  knew,  made 
her  interested  in  this  man  of  hers  at  the  first.  But 
she  had  been  moved  only  by  the  thought  of  his  domina- 
tion of  other  men  ;  she  had  been  fascinated  by  the 
sheer  physical  conquest.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had 
rather  despised  the  battle-ground ;  she  had  wished 
he  had  conquered  in  a  nobler  field,  or  for  a  higher 
guerdon.  There  would  then  have  been  fewer  of  those 
moments  when  she  had  shuddered  and  felt  sick  and 
hopeless.  To-day,  however,  she  was  moved  not 
merely  by  the  romance  of  Crossford's  career,  but  by 
the  new  aspect  in  which  the  main  traffic  of  this  great 
and  busy  city  presented  itself  to  her.     Crossford  was 
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a  romantic  because  of,  and  not  merely  in  spite  of,  the 
things  he  did.     Even  her  father  was  a  romantic. 

And  the  mood  continued — continued  until,  leaving 
the  level  of  the  street,  the  boy  beside  her,  she  made 
her  way  to  the  pierhead  and  took  the  ferry-boat 
across  to  Mereside.  Rain  still  fell,  and  she  had  to 
find  her  way  into  the  saloon — a  place  she  hated  for 
its  odour  of  perspiring  humanity  and  that  she  avoided 
even  in  wild  weather,  except  when  the  boy  was  with 
her.  Crossing  in  the  forenoon,  however,  the  saloon 
was  agreeably  empty,  and  so  standing  up  she  looked 
back  through  the  wide  windows  along  the  wake  of 
the  Cornflower  to  where,  in  the  mists,  the  outline 
of  Weftport  stood  out.  It  was  a  city  set  upon  the 
slope  of  a  hill  with,  in  the  foreground,  giant  buildings — 
vast  hives  of  work  for  busy,  bee-like  men — erections 
so  high,  indeed,  as  only  just  not  to  shut  out  the  build- 
ings beyond  which  had  the  advantage  of  the  higher 
slope.  Slowly  her  eyes  took  in  the  scene  before  her. 
Immediately  in  the  centre  there  stood  out  the  Pink 
Star  offices,  and,  dominating  everything,  high  above 
all — a  portent  rather  than  a  mere  edifice  of  stone — 
the  enormous  block  which  housed  the  business  of  a 
vast  industrial  insurance.  Northwards  was  to  be  seen 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  patron  saint  of  the  mariners  ; 
while,  further  north,  gloomily  significant,  rose  a  long 
line  of  warehouses  with,  before  them,  the  docks  out 
of  which,  like  trees  out  of  a  high  walled  garden, 
sprouted  the  myriad  masts  of  the  shipping  of  Weftport. 

It  was  a  panorama  fitting  her  mood ;  it  seemed  to 
epitomize  these  new  and  rather  astonishing  thoughts 
of  hers  in  which  she  had  found  herself  glorifying  com- 
merce and  finding  romance  where  least  she  had  looked 
for  it. 

And  the  sense  of  exultation  had  not  left  her  when 
she  entered  the  closed  car  at  Mereside. 
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II 

She  often  searched  her  mind  afterwards,  but  she 
could  not  find  that  anything  material  had  broken  the 
spell.  She  was  not,  indeed,  conscious  that  it  was 
broken  until  she  came  in  sight  of  the  suburban  road 
with  its  big-gardened  houses  where  was  her  home. 

Was  it  merely  reaction  that  she  experienced  now  so 
strongly  ;  or  was  it  rather  restoration  to  sanity  ? 

She  did  not  know.  But  she  knew  that  she  had  sud- 
denly lost  confidence,  that  a  situation  which  had 
seemed,  not  merely  rather  fine,  but  enduring,  had 
collapsed.  What  she  had  had,  had  been  merely  an 
emotional  experience.  The  beauty  she  had  seen  in 
the  vesture  of  Commerce  had  disappeared.  The 
garment  had  little  loveliness  now. 

She  now  saw  this  thing  called  Trade  as  usually 
she  had  seen  it — an  ignoble  struggle  between  com- 
monplace men,  men  not  fine  enough  to  hate  their 
weapons  and  their  warfare ;  a  battle  in  which  not  the 
finest,  not  the  cleanest  fighters  won,  but  where  the 
bully  and  the  grab-all  conquered.  She  remembered 
now,  as  she  had  sometimes  done  before,  the  men  she 
had  met  when,  as  he  did  on  rare  occasions,  her  father 
had  bidden  men  of  business  to  his  table.  She  thought 
of  her  husband's  own  friends  ;  those  she  had  been  able 
to  study  with  a  greater  maturity  of  judgment ;  how 
much  they  had  seemed,  some  of  them,  to  want  in 
essential  character,  in  imagination,  in  feeling.  From 
their  ranks  she  was  careful  to  exclude  Edward. 

But  now,  to  her,  once  more,  he  was  what  he  was, 
in  spite  of  his  trade  and  not  because  of  it.  Nay,  she 
was  enough  of  an  artist  not  to  want  him  out  of  it ; 
he  would  have  been  nothing  in  a  learned  profession, 
less  than  nothing  in  an  artistic  ;  and  here  he  was  a 
master.  But  he  rose  above  the  creatures  and  the 
things  of  his  mastery.  His  imaginative  touch  saved 
him. 
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Well,  he  must  have  the  boy  ;  but  some  day  soon  the 
boy  would  have  a  brother  (or  a  sister,  which)  ?  and  if 
a  brother,  would  one  boy  or  the  other  .  .  .  ? 

Crossford  used  to  say  that  this  period  was  the 
happiest  of  his  life.  He  believed  that  his  wife  had 
discovered  something  heroic  in  his  activities,  and  he 
saw  his  son  growing  into  a  strong  child  with  a  mind 
oddly  firm  and  equable  for  one  so  young.  And  the 
success  of  the  new  enterprize  never  faltered.  That 
year,  too,  he  was  invited  to  become  President  of  the 
Association. 

Ill 

People  who  remember  the  day,  and  it  is  still  not 
very  far  off,  will  tell  you  that  that  morning,  coming 
in  on  the  train,  and  afterwards  in  the  Room,  Cross- 
ford  was  in  boisterous  spirits.  He  was  said  to  have 
lifted  a  lot  of  money  lately — a  lot  that  is  even  for 
him.  But  that  wasn't  the  cause  of  all  this  demon- 
strative happiness  ;  and  the  men  about  him  knew  that 
it  wasn't.  For  they  knew  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was. 

It  was  another  boy. 

"  That,"  said  one  man  who  heard,  "  means  '  and 
sons.'  But  more  than  that,  it  secures  the  succession. 
You  never  know  as  long  as  there's  only  one  lad.  ..." 

Brooks,  of  Brooks  and  Dyson,  was  the  last  man  to 
see  the  lively  parent  approaching  the  entrance  to 
his  big  office.  It  was  the  fancy  of  Brooks  that  "  Pros- 
perity "  paused  for  a  moment  before  the  inscription  of 
the  Firm's  name  across  the  doors.  Brooks,  watching, 
grew  envious.  Re,  too,  was  head  of  a  business,  and 
an  old  business.  He'd  got  grey  in  trying  to  main- 
tain its  languishing  prestige — even  in  keeping  it  alive. 
He'd  been  a  principal  while  Crossford  was  still  a 
sample  boy.     Didn't  he  remember  the  little  swine,  as 
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he'd  been  then,  coming  round  to  his  (Brooks')  sale- 
room and  wrangling  with  his  sample  lads.  What, 
demanded  Brooks  of  himself,  had  he  not  done  that 
this  young  man  had  done  ?  And  curiously  enough 
it  was  Brooks  also,  an  hour  later,  who  was  the  first 
to  see  the  face  of  Crossford  as  he  came  along  the  street 
towards  the  Room  again.  Brooks,  the  worrier,  the  self- 
questioner,  the  examiner  of  motives,  looked  into  the 
face  of  the  man  from  whom  he  had  parted  but  sixty 
minutes  before,  and  wondered,  so  that  he  almost  cried 
out.  For  the  face  that  had  been  smiling  and  boyish 
was  grey  and  pinched  and  old  ;  and  when  he  tried  to 
"jolly"  Crossford,  the  younger  man  turned  sharply 
and  without  a  word,  left  him. 

It  was  known  later  in  the  day  that  Maccall  D. 
Witte  Crossford,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  had 
crashed. 

IV 

There  had  been  one  or  two  other  bad  failures  in 
America  just  before  the  present  occasion,  and  these, 
reacting  on  the  fortunes  of  certain  Weftport  houses, 
two  firms — one  a  very  old  and  respectable  and  seem- 
ingly sound  one — had  had  to  suspend  payment.  More- 
over, Fenn,  the  senior  partner  in  the  old-established 
concern,  had  been  found  dead  in  the  Dee  beyond  Ches- 
ter. A  charitable  jury  gave  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  found  that  some  kind  of  an  accident,  far  too 
mysterious  to  be  explained,  had  happened  in  the  river. 
But  the  market  took  another  view. 

The  market  indeed  was  jumpy.  It  was  always  like 
a  nervous  woman  feeding  on  gossip,  and  it  was  ready 
to  hear  of  further  trouble.  But  of  one  collapse  it  had 
never  had  the  faintest  fear. 

Crossford,  whether  in  America  or  in  Weftport, 
was  certainly  sound  as  a  bell.      No  misfortune  could 
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ever  touch  him.      Wasn't  he  Prosperity  Crossford — 
the  man  in  whose  hand  all  things  turned  to  gold  ? 

But  what  now,  asked  the  chronically  neurasthenic 
market.  Would  Maccall  D.  Witte  Crossford  pull  down 
Crossford  and  Sons  ? 

What  precisely  had  happened  ?  They  got  the  tale 
by  slow  degrees  from  their  own  agents  in  America. 
Maccall  had  picked  up  some  "  prior  information  "  and 
believed  it,  had  seen  his  way  to  a  new  fortune  and  had 
gambled.  "  We  can't  understand  it,"  one  of  these 
agents  said.  "  Not  like  Maccall.  But,  if  you  ask  me, 
the  fault's  partly  on  your  side.  Crossford  kept  the 
screw  on — wanted  too  much  out  of  the  lemon — 
squeezed.  And  Maccall,  to  satisfy  his  pard's  demands, 
goes  looking  round  for  a  new  lemon — shakes  any  old 
tree — and  gets  hit." 

What  now  ?  Was  Maccall  Crossford  so  bound  to 
Crossford  and  Son  that  the  first  must  inevitably  drag 
down  with  it  the  second  ?  Oddly  enough  the  market 
still  retained  its  belief  in  Crossford's  star.  But  the 
prosperity  of  Prosperity  was  going  to  be  tested  now 
If  the  Firm  survived  this 

But  suppose  that  it  did  not  survive  ?  Men  who 
expected  to  be  owed  money  at  the  next  settlement 
grew  uneasy. 

For,  of  course,  Crossfoid  was  hit,  and  badly.  Only 
— was  he  mortally  hit  ? 

Presently  somebody  picked  up  the  rumour,  though 
who  had  heard  the  declaration  was  not  very  clear. 
But  these  were  the  words,  "  I'll  get  it  all  back.  I 
don't  care.  I'll  have  a  bigger  thing  than  I  ever  had 
before." 

What  of  Mary  ?  There  was  this  second  boy.  Cross- 
ford would  not  tell  her  the  tale  until  she  was  convales- 
cent. But  her  intuition  told  her  most  of  it.  And  she 
smiled  to  herself. 

For  he  must  come  to  her  now. 
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Finally  he  did  come,  whereupon  she  caught  hold  of 
his  hand  and  from  smiling,  laughed. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in  surprise,  was  even 
chagrined. 

"  Why — I  don't  understand  why  you " 

"  As  if  it  matters  !  "  she  said. 

"  Matters  ?  " 

"  Why,  haven't  I  got  you  and  the  boys,  and  if  we  do 
have  to  go  down " 

"  Thanks,  old  girl — "  he  called  her  a  thing  he'd  never 
called  her  before.     "  I  thought  you'd  be  like  that." 

For  he  was  remembering  his  mother.  This  was  the 
woman  and  this  was  such  a  situation  as  his  mother  had 
had  in  mind.     He  stood  up  strong  again. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  dear,  we  are  not  going 
down.     I'll  see  to  that." 

We  may  take  it  that  that  was  definitely  his  inten- 
tion. 


Chapter  XXX 


An  apprehensive  market  fastened  hopes  of  Crossford 
paying  it  its  dues  on  the  fact  of  his  relationship  to 
Belstock.  Belstock  wouldn't  let  him  go  under  ;  and 
Belstock's  credit  was  almost  the  perfect  thing.  But 
the  market  grew  less  sure  of  Belstock's  intervention 
when  further  news  came  from  America,  and  the  size  of 
the  Maccall  D.  Witte  Crossford  failure  became  known. 
Belstock  may  let  him  go  under,  and  then  find  him 
a  place  under  his  own  roof.  But  that,  said  the  brokers, 
won't  help  us.  We  must  hope  that  Belstock  will 
end  his  credit.     But  those  of  them  who  knew  some- 
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thing  of  Crossford's  relations  with  his  father-in-law 
shook  their  heads. 

And  their  doubts  were  based  on  some  knowledge. 
The  relationship  between  the  two  men  had  not  im- 
proved. Chiefly  Crossford  was  at  fault.  Belstock 
was  a  just  man,  Crossford  was  his  son-in-law,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  treat  him,  more  or  less,  as  such. 
But  from  the  beginning  Crossford  had  hotly  resented 
a  coldness  of  manner  which  proclaimed  that  John 
Belstock  secretly  still  disdained  his  son  by  marriage. 
Latterly,  each  had  avoided  the  other. 

As  for  Mary,  she  had  looked  on,  waiting  for  some 
chance  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  She  had 
hoped  that  her  son  would  have  wrought  an  improve- 
ment in  the  relationship.  But  just  when  it  might 
have  done  so  Belstock  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
warn  Crossford  against  the  American  enterprize ; 
and  this  coldly  offered  and  quite  unbesought  counsel, 
proffered  at  the  very  moment  when  Crossford's  plans 
were  complete,  had  made  the  younger  man  angry ; 
he  had  turned  about  suddenly  in  Belstock's  saleroom 
and  walked  off. 

"  He's  your  father,"  he  declared  later  to  Mary, 
"so  I  won't  say  anything  to  him.  But  I  refuse  to 
live  in  his  contempt  day  after  day  like  this.  He 
thought  me  amusing  once — and  that  was  his  sole 
use  for  me.  As  your  husband  he  never  has  really 
accepted  me.  Until  he  does  I  keep  out  of  his 
way." 

There  had  been  a  more  or  less  final  breach.  But 
with  the  present  trouble  Mary  saw  an  opportunity. 

"  You  will  go  to  my  father  if  you  want  help  ?  " 
she  had  said. 

"  No  !  "  said  Crossford.  "  Look  here,  Mary.  I 
couldn't  do  that — ever  !  Nobody  could  reasonably 
expect  me  to  do  it.     He'd  be  astonished  himself  if  I 
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did.     No,  I  can't.     Don't   you  see  it  ?     But  in  any 
case,  I  shall  not  need  his  help — or  anybody's  help." 

His  voice  rang  suddenly. 

In  that  mood  he  left  her.  She  could  not  be  sure 
which  Crossford  had  spoken ;  whether  a  mere  vision- 
less,  resentful  Crossford,  insistent  on  "  rights "  and 
refusing  what  he  called  "  patronage,"  or  a  hopeful  and 
inspired  Crossford,  who  was  not  to  be  put  down  from 
his  kingship  of  the  future. 

She  might  have  learned  more  had  she  been  present 
when  John  Belstock  entered  his  office.  Belstock  was 
a  just  man  ;  he  saw  his  duty  clear  now  ;  he  must  offer 
his  help,  and  so,  quietly  and  sternly,  he  had  come  to 
offer  it. 

"  You  know,  Crossford,"  Belstock  spoke  coldly — 
so  coldly  indeed,  that  the  younger  man  wondered  at 
the  complete  disappearance  of  a  surface  amiability 
which  was  generally  present  on  Belstock's  side  when 
the  two  men  met.  "  You  know  I  don't  approve  of 
your  methods.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  done. 
I  will  not  disguise  now  how  I  have  always  felt  about 
your  marriage  with — with  Mary.  But  since  you 
happen  to  be  my  daughter's  husband,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  come  here  to-day  and  offer  to  help  you  !  " 

Crossford's  eyes  flashed,  his  nostrils  quivered,  his 
chin  shot  up  defiantly.  He  wondered  how  he  kept 
his  temper. 

"  Help  me  ?  No  ;  thanks  very.  I  don't  need  it. 
I'll  pull  out." 

Belstock  considered  him  attentively  for  a  moment. 
The  blue-steel  of  the  eyes  were  very  slightly  intensi- 
fied.    Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  As  you  choose,  Crossford,  as  you  choose.  But  the 
offer  remains  open.  Probably,"  and  he  now  brought 
his  gaze  down  carefully  to  the  centre  button  of 
the  gay  puce  waistcoat  which  his  son-in-law  wore. 
"  Probably  you'd  like  a  little  time  to  consider.     I 
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have  no  objection  to  that."  It  all  had  the  seeming 
of  consideration — but  not  as  such  did  it  sound  in 
Crossford's  ear.  "  You  found  me  amusing  at  first," 
he  thought,  "  until  I  wanted  to  marry  your  daughter. 
Then  you  found  me  impossible.  You  tried  to  tell 
Mary  that — and  if  she'd  been  a  weaker  woman  she'd 
have  yielded  to  you  and  turned  me  down.  And  now 
you're  torn  in  two.  You'd  like  me  to  go  under  so  that 
you  could  work  the  I-told-you-so  business  on  Mary. 
But  you're  not  sure  what  people  would  say.  Why 
did  Belstock's  let  their  daughter's  husband  go  down 
in  ignominy  ?  Why  didn't  they  try  to  save  his  name  ? 
After  all,  it's  her  name.  That  would  be  the  talk — or 
you  think  it  would — and  you  don't  much  like  the  idea 
of  it.  So  for  your  own  sake  you  offer  help.  But  you 
offer  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  man  with  a  spark  of  pride 
would  like  it.  What  then  ?  You're  all  right  now. 
'  I  offered  him  help.  He  wouldn't  take  it.  I  besought 
him  ;  he  laughed  at  me.  Oh,  yes,  and  of  course, 
when  poor  Crossford  had  gone  his  own  way  and  fallen, 
we  did  our  best  for  our  daughter  and  her  family.' 
You  would  !  When  we're  on  the  streets  you'll  give 
Mary  money  !     But  we're  not  going  on  the  streets  !  " 

Like  a  torrent  thoughts  of  that  kind  poured  through 
his  brain.  But  he  kept  guard  upon  his  tongue.  He 
eyed  his  father-in-law  firmly  with  his  eye  steady  and 
his  chin  up. 

"  No,  thanks.  I  shall  never  ask  you.  I  do  not 
want  any  time  to  consider.  I  could  not  accept  help 
in  any  case — even  if  I  needed  it.  But  I  don't  need  it. 
Thank  you  again.     But  we'll  pull  out." 

II 

And  I  believe  that  at  this  time  he  was  perfectly 
confident.  If  he'd  burned  his  boats  with  Belstock, 
he'd  done  so  with  assurance  that  he'd  never  need  to 
retreat  across  the  river  again. 
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Now  you  shall  be  the  judge  ;  Crossford  held  to  a 
belief  in  stars  of  fortune.  He'd  held  it  with  a  gallant 
certainty  always  ;  he  held  it  now.  The  American 
crash  would  have  destroyed  anyone  but  himself.  It 
had  not  done  that  with  him.  He  had  escaped — crip- 
pled, but  still  able  to  carry  on.  He  would  recover,  and 
he  would  recover  quickly.  He  even  found  the  situa- 
tion exhilarating.  Life  had  lost  some  of  its  old  ex- 
citements in  these  latter  years  of  assured  income,  and 
only  when  there  were  no  risks  to  be  faced,  no  fate  to 
be  challenged,  no  staking  of  everything  on  a  plunge, 
had  he  realized  what  a  savour  they  had  given  to  life. 
This  new  challenge  brought  back  the  spirit  of  the  fight. 
He  was  like  the  old  war-horse  in  the  story,  scenting 
the  far-away  fight.  He  would  yet  be  greater  than 
ever.  His  son  would  take  from  him  such  a  business 
as  its  begetter  had  not  thought  of  as  a  young  man. 

But  recovery  must  be  quick.  He  had  built  up  his 
connection  by  selling  cotton  on  the  spot  ;  he  had  done 
little  in  the  future  market.  He'd  always  been  a  little 
proud  of  the  fact,  too.  "  I'm  a  merchant  and  broker 
— not  a  jobber."  But  this  was  no  time  for  scruples. 
All  life  was  a  gamble  ;  he  would  gamble.  He'd  back 
his  knowledge  of  the  future  against  any  man's. 

Ill 

The  market  still  reacting  to  the  crash  in  America 
was  more  neurasthenic  than  ever.  It  was  eccentric ; 
it  did  things  that  seemed  to  be  utterly  without  reason. 
Still,  the  fact  of  these  spasmodic  movements  promised 
a  swifter  conquest  to  an  operator  who  knew  his  work. 
Crossford,  therefore,  began  to  make  his  plans  and  to 
examine  his  precise  position,  the  state  of  his  credit. 

He  found  his  balance  no  less  than  he  had  expected. 

He  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  position  as  merchant. 
I  believe  that,  at  this  time,  he'd  five  hundred  bales 
coming  over,  ex  Alsatian.    He'd  got  the  bills  of  lading. 
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It  was  his  cotton  ;  he'd  paid  for  it  ;  paid  for  it  before 
the  crash.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  get  an 
advance  from  the  Bank.  If  he  subsequently  lost  it 
on  the  market — well,  it  could  only  be  the  end.  He'd 
start  fresh  as  a  broker  again  ;  it  is  easy  to  take  jaunty 
views  of  future  troubles  ;  one  can  never  really  project 
one's  mind.  I'll  play  truant,  says  young  cockahoop, 
it'll  only  be  a  whipping  in  the  morning  ;  the  disposition 
to  depreciate  the  bitterness  of  the  impending  experi- 
ence dies  when  the  cane  swings. 

He  had  felt  very  confident  and  cheerful,  and  his 
manner  had  had  its  effect  on  the  men  he  mixed  with. 
His  salesmen — the  junior  among  whom  were  now 
under  notice  in  order  to  save  expense — came  to  him 
in  a  body  and  asked  to  be  retained  on  a  commission 
basis  only  till  there'd  been  a  full  recovery — so  con 
vinced  were  they  that  recovery  was  only  a  question 
of  time.  Crossford  nodded  briskly  He  was  delighted. 
Things  could  not  have  been  better ;  the  confidence 
of  these  young  men  reflected  the  belief  of  the  market 
in  his  star  ;  he  was  bound  to  make  good. 

For  the  moment  his  courage  rose  with  the  impetus 
given  it  by  the  confidence  of  the  juniors.  But  back 
in  his  office,  with  figures  before  him,  the  flood  of  self- 
assurance  ebbed  again.  At  his  side  now  stood  no 
assertive  and  courageous  youth,  but  a  man  of  his  own 
years,  *vho  avoided  his  eye,  spoke  in  a  strange  sup- 
pressed voice  as  he  handed  books  for  his  master's 
inspection,  and  then  disappeared.  Crossford  shook 
himself  involuntarily ;  absurdly  enough,  he  never 
really  liked  his  manager  near  him. 

His  eye  went  back  to  his  figures.  He  must  move. 
He'd  spent  a  couple  of  days  feeling  the  market's  pulse  ; 
reading  crop  reports,  interviewing  people  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  able  to  read  the  mystic  face  of 
the  Future  Market. 

Well,  he  went  to  the  "  Room,"  watched  curiously 
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by  the  assembled  operators.    He  went  there  confident, 
reckless. 

And  for  once  the  star  was  misted  over. 

IV 

Crossford  had  gone  on  the  bear  tack.  The  scheme 
he  had  planned  was  based  on  a  conviction  that  sooner 
or  later  there  would  be  a  collapse.  The  April  circular 
had  underestimated  the  crop ;  he  was  sure  of  that ; 
and  when  once  the  market  suspected  the  truth  the 
bulls  would  take  fright. 

But  there  were  men  who  knew  the  future  market 
as  not  even  Crossford  knew  it.  They  were  not  to  be 
panic  stricken.  He  began  to  feel  the  current  going 
against  him.  The  first  settlement  had  been  a  bad 
one  for  him  ;  another  settlement  was  due. 

He  tried  to  shrug  his  shoulders.  He  had  trusted 
to  his  star  and  it  had  not  smiled,  to  his  luck  and  it  had 
turned.  The  bank's  advance  on  his  cotton — his  last 
stake — had  been  thrown,  and  he  had  lost. 

And  with  a  perfect  irony  of  circumstance,  that  he 
found  time  to  admire,  there  had  come  to  him  a  hint 
which,  with  settlement  day  a  week  instead  of  only  a 
few  hours  away,  he  could  have  handled  to  his  own 
recovery.  It  was  still  merely  a  rumour,  faint,  far 
away,  a  mere  trembling  of  the  atmosphere,  a  report 
so  obscure  that  a  mind  less  apprehensive  would  have 
missed  it.  He  had  been  a  bear  ;  he  must  change  his 
tack  ;  he  must  reverse  everything,  sacrifice  everything 
to  become  a  bull ;  throw  everything  away,  stand  the 
immediate  racket. 

So  he  told  himself,  so  he  advised  himself ;  and  the 
advice — who  knows  ? — was  good  advice  for  a  man 
with  a  handsome  balance  at  the  bankers.  But  what 
was  its  value  to  one  who  had  flung  away  his  remaining 
all,  gambled  and  lost  ? 
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The  air  was  oppressive  with  that  destroying  and  final 
quality  of  oppression,  damp  heat.  Not  a  breath  came 
up  Shrine  Street  from  the  river.  Not  a  paper  on 
Crossford's  desk  fluttered,  though  the  window  was 
wide  as  it  would  go.  He  sat,  his  coat  flung  into  a 
corner  and  with  his  pale  neglige  shirt  unbuttoned. 
It  struck  him  as  one  of  the  minor  ironies  that  he  had 
once  had  time  to  care  about  shirts  ! 

With  the  cruelty  of  the  self-torturer  he  took  his 
mind  back  to  pleasant  leisurely  mornings  in  the  early 
summer,  when  the  markets  were  slack  and  he,  the 
trebly  assured,  with  his  ten  busy  salesmen  gathering 
money  for  him,  could  loiter  at  Bennett's  window, 
could  stumble  in  with  a  grin  as  the  fawning  shopmen 
flung  forward — they  knew  him  in  most  of  these  resorts 
of  the  smarter  men.     "  Shirts,  sir,  silk  ?  " 

He  put  up  a  listless  hand,  touched  a  brow  heavily 
lined  for  so  young  a  head,  and  found  that  his  palm 
was  wet.  Then  his  eyes,  that  had  looked  into  corners 
of  the  room  as  if  for  an  inspiration,  went  back  to  his 
figures  again. 

You  may  travel  over  smooth  or  rough  roads,  but 
if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  chasm  in  the  path 
there  is  coming  a  moment  at  last  when  you  will 
have  to  look  down  into  its  dreadful  and  unseen  depths. 

This  man  had  travelled  far  and,  save  for  its  last 
mile  or  two,  his  road  had  been  a  smooth  one.  Thrust- 
ing his  mind  forward  he  had  even  laughed  at  the 
chasm  ;  he  could  jump  it,  or  even  if  he  fell,  what  then  ? 

229 
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It  could  only  be  the  end.  So  different  is  the  projected 
idea  from  the  fact !  For,  looking  down  now,  he  did 
not  laugh. 

II 

It  must  not  be  the  end.  His  mind  made  curious 
little  excursions,  but  always  returned  to  that ;  it 
must  not  be  the  end.  Sometimes  a  spasm  of  self- 
pity  struck  him,  and  he  found  himself  trying  to  recover 
the  atmosphere  of  happier  hours.  There  had  always 
been  a  crudity  in  his  self-satisfactions,  but  they  were 
not  the  less  vivid  for  that.  Those  hours  appeared 
now  like  wide  careless  splashes  of  colour  on  the  back- 
ward panorama  of  his  progress.  He  remembered  with 
a  vivid  emotion  the  day  he'd  first  gone  to  a  good  tailor. 
He'd  felt  then  that  life's  sweets  were  truly  intended 
for  him.  He  could  remember  moving  among  the  men 
in  the  Pig  Trough  for  the  first  time  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  welcomed  him,  that  anyone  to  whom 
he  gave  special  ear  was  flattered,  grinned  amiably — 
even  ingratiatingly — at  him.  There  were  well-to-do 
old  men  who'd  been  on  the  market  for  many  years, 
and  who  had  eyed  him  wistfully,  sometimes  rather 
unfriendlily,  but  who  came  across  to  get  his  opinion, 
— bowing  if  unwillingly,  to  a  new  king. 

There  had  sometimes  been  men  there  to  whom,  in 
his  earliest  days,  he'd  had  to  be  very  civil ;  but  not 
long  afterwards  some  minor  piinceling  of  the  American 
market,  who'd  been  giving  one  of  these  men  an  audi- 
ence, would  dismiss  the  person  and  come  over  to  obtain 
an  audience  from  him  (Crossford).  That  was  the  kind 
of  thing  that  made  him  feel  his  power.  He  remem- 
bered the  day  he'd  beught  the  big  five-seated  Hum- 
ber  ;  he'd  had  men  standing  round  the  office  entrance 
rotting  him  agreeably,  and  speculating  in  a  friendly 
spirit  of  envy  as  to  when  they  could  hope  to  rur  to 
a  thing  of  that  kind. 
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There  were  pleasant  little  luncheons  at  the  Club 
to  remember,  too,  with  coronas  to  follow.  He'd  never 
got  over  his  pleasure  at  the  deference  of  waiters — the 
special  deference  which  is  reserved  by  these  keen 
students  of  the  fact  and  sign  of  material  success  for 
the  men  who  handle  money  easily.  There  were  teas 
at  the  Athenic  and  dinners  there,  rather  elaborate 
dinners  some  of  them  at  which  Mary  had  been  present. 
He  frowned  a  little,  remembering  how  easily  Mary 
had  taken  those  affairs.  He  would  have  wished  her 
to  share  his  frank  enjoyment  at  being  able  to  order 
his  table. 

There  were  the  railway  journeys  to  be  brought  back. 
Here  also  he  saw  himself  a  figure,  lolling  in  his  com- 
fortable place,  while  the  less  fortunate  scrambled  for 
seats.  He  could  even  now  remember  the  first  morn- 
ing when  he'd  come  to  town  from  Ribblemere — where 
they'd  taken  a  summer  cottage  for  a  couple  of  months, 
a  first  class  "  contract  "  in  his  pocket.  He'd  never, 
till  then,  lived  away  from  town,  and  he  could  recall 
how  he'd  sat  in  that  train,  a  cigar  between  his  lips, 
contrasting  this  journey  with  the  old  horse  tram  travel 
to  business.  He  could  even  remember  the  face  of 
the  guard  on  duty  that  morning,  the  bright  sunshine 
that  spun  its  web  through  the  station  roof ;  the  men 
who'd  sat  opposite,  and  one  of  whom  he  knew. 

"  Helo  !  Crossford  !  You  living  this  way  now  ? 
But,  of  course.  Heard.  Married — haven't  you  ?  " 
That  was  the  cheery  welcome  talk  from  a  man  who, 
in  Weftport,  counted  for  a  good  deal.  In  connection 
with  this  railway  journey  there  even  came  back  to 
him  a  memory  of  the  dancing  dust  in  the  sunbeams 
that  struck  aslant  the  window ;  the  sense  of  luxury 
given  by  the  arm-rest  which  you  chly  found  in  these 
shining  morocco-bound  first  class  carriages,  the  feeling 
of  elaborate  cleanliness — cleanliness  that  cost  money 
— but  not  too  much  money  to  allow  of  its  bestowal 
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on  first  class  passengers,  which  the  linen  head-rests, 
lettered  with  the  initials  of  the  railway  company, 
conveyed  to  one  as,  having  removed  one's  hat,  one 
leant  back  easily  and  gratefully. 

One  by  one  these  things  returned,  sensibilities  were 
quickened,  old  flavours  recognized. 

And  now  these  things  were  to  end.  They  must  not 
end. 

Ill 

From  considering  the  lesser  fruits  of  his  struggle, 
he  fell  to  remembering  the  struggle  itself.  That 
first  battle  in  the  saleroom  with  poor  Kelly.  There 
was  Bert,  too — he'd  almost  forgotten  Bert.  It  must 
have  been  Bert  who'd  called  at  the  office  a  year  back 
saying  he'd  been  ill  and  could  "  you,  sir,"  do  any- 
thing. Wife,  three  children — wife  sick,  children 
weakly.  He  thought  he'd  thrown  Bert  something. 
But  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  rather  annoyed. 
After  all,  he'd  long  ceased  to  be  Bert's  employer. 
Bert  worked  as  a  porter  for  Belstock.  Still  he'd 
given  him  a  few  shillings  more  than  there  was  any 
need  to  do.  He  couldn't  remember  though  that, 
at  the  time,  Bert  was  particularly  grateful.  Probably 
he  was  jealous.  Confound  Bert.  Why  was  he  think- 
ing of  him  now  ?  Ah,  yes,  that  fight  he'd  had  with 
him.  Bert  had  let  go.  Well,  that  concession  was 
only  a  symbol  of  what  was  always  to  be  the  world's 
attitude  when  opposed  to  Crossford's  force.  He 
remembered  how  he'd  pressed  himself  on  Redward, 
pushed  himself  into  the  office,  got  himself  made  an 
apprentice. 

At  this  point  his  mind  escaped  down  a  side  track. 
Apprentices  ?  Redward's  method  was  not  a  good  one. 
He'd  got  more  out  of  his ;  and  done  better  for  them, 
too.  Of  course,  he  stood  no  nonsense.  There  was 
that  young  fool  that  had  helped  himself  to  the  Claims 
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money.  Mary  had  thought  he'd  behaved  hardly  to 
him.     But  one  had  to  set  an  example. 

Confound  it  !  Why  did  he  remember  that  fellow 
now.  He  looked  about  him  as  if  for  an  explanation. 
His  eye  lighted  on  the  paper  before  him,  then  traversed 
the  room  and  came  back.  .  .  .     Still  he  ruminated. 

Presently  he  was  back  retracing  his  victories.  There 
were  those  early  office^days  when  he'd  learnt  to  dress. 
There  were  those  talks  with  the  feeble  and  degenerate 
Fortescue,  the  invitation  to  Redward's  house.  And 
there  was  the  first  dress  suit.  What  an  advance  into 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  that  purchase  had  repre- 
sented !  There  was  the  visit  to  the  bar  after  the 
Redward  dinner ;  the  silly  dog  he'd  been  !  And  there 
was  the  journey  home  in  the  tram,  with  his  shirt  open 
and  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Again,  there  was — 
but  here  he  hesitated  suddenly ;  there  came  a  flicker- 
ing in  the  pupil  of  the  eye  as  if  he  was  trying  to  look 
away  ;  seeking  to  avoid  a  too  vivid  picture,  the  picture 
of  a  hanging  watch  chain.  A  moment  later  he  asked 
himself  rather  impatiently  why  he  need  care.  He'd 
really  been  rather  clever ;  except  at  the  last.  And 
then — why  then  his  mother  had  ended  the  deception. 
The  thing  had  not  troubled  him  for  years.  Why  then 
should  it  trouble  him  now  ?  After  all  his  deception 
had  been  a  necessary  one.  Deceptions  sometimes 
were.  He  repeated  this  to  himself.  Deceptions 
sometimes  were  necessary.  Why  must  he  remember 
that  boyish  peccadillo  ?  and  yet  he  remembered  it 
as,  at  what  were,  perhaps,  lengthening  intervals,  he 
had  done  throughout  his  life.  What  was  there  about 
that  obscure  and  now  remote  episode  which  gave  it 
power  to  dominate  the  history  of  his  life  and  progress  ? 
And  why  did  it  seem  related  to  all  the  supreme 
moments  of  his  career  ?  Even  his  marriage  appeared 
to  be  involved  with  it. 

Superficially  the  line  of  connection  could  be  traced 
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in  this  way — that  by  his  consciousness  of  his  decep- 
tion, he  had  given  his  mother  suddenly  an  enormous 
moral  ascendancy  over  him,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
she  had  kept  him  from  other  women  tiil  Mary  came. 

But  he  felt  that  he  lingered  too  long  at  this  point, 
and  so  now  he  forced  himself  forward  in  recapitulation 
of  his  conquests.  Next  he  came  to  the  day  of  his 
return  to  the  saleroom.  Redward  had  tried  to  make 
a  stiff  face.  Have  you  considered  you're  not  next 
in  seniority  ?  He  had  and  he'd  persisted,  and  he'd 
won. 

Afterwards  he'd  met  Robbins  and  said  nothing. 

He  could  remember  the  silence  which  had  followed, 
and  of  which  both  were  deeply  conscious.  Each 
recognized  that  it  marked  the  end  of  a  relationship. 
And  later  there  was  that  appeal  of  this  same  man  for 
admission  to  the  saleroom.  Would  Crossford  speak 
to  Mr.  Redward  ?  He'd  said  he  wouldn't.  He'd 
kept  Robbins  out  so  that  he  could  get  in  himself,  and 
now  he  did  not  choose  to  redress  what  the  other  man 
doubtless  held  to  be  a  wrong.  He  had  not  wanted 
the  fellow  about  him.  He  sometimes  wished,  as  he 
caught  glimpses  of  the  dark  eyes  in  the  pale  face  of 
his  manager,  that  Redward  had  got  rid  of  him  long 
ago.  Doubtless  he  was  quite  harmless  where  he  was. 
But  there  was  something  not  quite — well,  quite  sound 
— about  the  creature ;  as  if  he  was  being  consumed 
by  some  unseen  fire.  .  .  .     The  eyes  haunted  one.  .  .  . 

But  why  did  he  remember  Robbins  now  ?  It 
was  all  intolerable. 
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IV 

He  seized  on  other  memories,  grabbed  them  fever- 
ishly, like  a  man  loading  a  gun  against  odds. 
Memories  of  the  act  of  partnership— Re dward  resisting 
again  ;  of  his  defeat  of  Gold ;  of  Gold's  disappearance. 

"And  what  now?"  Gold  had  said.  He  had 
answered. 

"  I  see,"  had  come  Gold's  comment,  "  and  son." 

And  even  that  had  come.  This  boy  was  growing 
up.  In  less  than  twenty  years  .  .  .  and  now  these 
dreams  were  to  be  dissipated.  They  were  to  die,  too, 
just  when,  tided  over  settlement  day,  he  could  have 
saved  all.  For  so,  the  far-off  rumour  in  his  ears,  he 
now  told  himself.  Just  at  this  hour — the  end  !  It 
must  not  be  the  end. 


Granting  that  this  was  not  going  to  be  the  end — 
what  then  ?     Was  there  anything  but  this  ?     Belstock. 

He  could  have  spat.  He  made  his  own  picture  of 
his  father-in-law  ;  he  had  always  done  so. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the  cold,  cynically 
humorous  head  of  a  consciously  distinguished  house 
had  paid  Crossford  the  compliment  of  being  interested 
in  him.  It  was  a  light  amused  interest ;  the  young 
man  had  conquered  Redward,  John  Belstock's  friend, 
who  was  almost  admitted  to  a  place  within  the  hier- 
archy ;  and  the  sample  boy's  victory  had  amused 
Belstock — amused  him  immeasurably.  His  notice, 
however  one  might  analyze  its  quality,  had  pleased 
Crossford.  And  he  repeated  his  complaint  now ; 
only  when  he'd  asked  for  a  daughter  of  this  self- 
ennobled  family  did  Belstock's  real  temper  show, 
did  his  true  attitude  towards  his  young  guest  exhibit 
itself.     That  the  objection  was  purely  social  and  in 
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no  sense  personal,  Crossford  was  perfectly  satisfied 
now  and  always.  From  the  beginning  Belstock  had 
secretly  despised  him.  He'd  bidden  him  because 
he  wanted  amusement — a  king  of  old  bade  his  fool 
for  the  same  reason.  But  if  the  fool  had  asked  for 
the  princess,  what  kind  of  special  contumely  would 
be  invented  for  the  proper  clearing  of  the  fool's  mind  ? 
In  this  case  the  fool  had  prevailled,  because  the  prin- 
cess was  privy  to  his  victory. 

But  neither  the  King  nor  the  Queen  had  consented 
for  a  moment.  He  told  himself  now  that  they  con- 
temned him ;  they  found  him  dirt  beneath  their  feet. 
They  would  as  soon  have  seen  their  daughter  marry 
their  groom  or  gardener.  They  had  never  wanted 
his  money  for  her ;  and  what  else,  they  said  by  eye 
and  attitude  if  not  by  tongue,  could  he  ever  have 
offered  ?  And  when,  as  at  first,  Mary  and  he  had 
done,  they  had  gone  out  to  dinner  to  his  father-in- 
law's,  there  were  sure  to  be  many  other  guests  present 
to  prevent  any  danger  of  intimate  or  family  talk. 
It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Belstock  came  to  their  house  some- 
times ;  but  it  was  always  time  for  her  train  if  he  made 
his  appearance.  Only  with  difficulty  did  she  address 
him  as  Edward.  When  she  could  she  avoided  men- 
tioning a  name.  He  thought  her  grim  and  secret. 
But  he  liked  her  better  nowadays  than  John  Bel- 
stock. Belstock  had  contrived  by  this  to  give  to 
his  manner  an  almost  ascetic  aloofness  when  he 
met  Crossford.  The  younger  man's  inflamed  fancy 
recalled  to  him  now  a  picture  of  his  father-in-law's 
face  when  he — the  then  willing  son-in-law,  had  attemp- 
ted jocularity.  That,  of  course,  had  been  immediately 
after  the  marriage.  Crossford  saw  again  John  Bel- 
stock's  sudden  halt  as  if  to  consider  him ;  the  steely 
glint  in  the  eye  ;  the  cold  passionless  manner  with 
which  Mary's  father  had  consigned  him  to  obscurity 
and  silence. 
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And  this  was  the  one  way  out  !  This  was  the  man 
to  whom  he  must  go  if  he  would  be  tided  over  the 
settlement,  if  he  would  escape  !  For  that  was  all 
that  he  wanted ;  with  this  whisper  down  a  continent 
he  could  act,  could  save  himself,  could — who  knew  ?— 
put  himself  where  he  had  been.  He  racked  his  brain 
once  more,  but  the  last  security  had  been  pledged 
and  the  money  raised,  spent  !  And  to-morrow  was 
the  settlement ! 

But  ask  Belstock  ?  He  would  crash  to  ruin  first. 
Everything  should  end  ! 

But  it  must  not  end  !    He  came  back  to  that. 


Chapter   XXXII 


The  story  of  Crossford's  rise  from  nothingness  was 
one  of  the  major  narratives  of  the  market.  But 
the  tale  of  his  decline  and  subsequent  recovery  of  his 
position  was  a  preferred  romance,  an  entirely  vivid  and 
palpitating  story,  which  had  some  of  the  most  enticing 
qualities  of  fiction  while  being  utterly  true.  It  was  a 
tale  which  even  then,  men  who  were  not  themselves  in 
the  cotton  line,  told  their  sons  when  putting  them 
into  a  cotton  broker's  office.  It  was  often  heard,  too, 
on  the  lips  of  the  failures,  now  mere  breathless  camp 
followers  of  the  Trade  Army.  "  Look  at  Crossford— 
knocked  out  by  a  smash  in  America,  and  yet  got  on 
his  feet  again.  Of  course,  he  had  his  father-in-law 
Belstock  behind  him,  but  still,  there  it  is;  and" 
with  a  self-confidence  too  assertive  to  be  convincing, 
"  I  too  shall  find  my  way  back  to  the  van."  (Cross- 
ford,  by  the  way,  when  he  was  fully  re-established — 
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though  not  before — cast  a  murmur  down  the  wind 
that  Belstock  had  done  nothing  for  him.  He'd  just 
had  enough  to  continue  operating,  and  that,  controlled 
by  his  knowledge,  had  given  him  victory.  That  sign 
that  he  would  not  give  way  had  brought  the  Jade 
Fortune  to  her  senses  again.) 

But  the  story  was  generally  popular  even  with  the 
successful  men.  They  had  not  all  loved  Crossford — 
some  found  him  "  a  puppy,  sir,  a  puppy."  But  the 
market  is  a  good  deal  freer  from  those  vicious  little 
moral  infirmities  and  petty  jealousies  which  are  the 
curse  of  the  life  of  Art  and  Letters.  The  writer, 
poor  fellow,  fears  lest  his  own  carefully  nourished 
plant  should  some  day  be  obscured  by  the  petals  of 
another — a  gardener  who,  perhaps,  hasn't  even  en- 
tered the  garden  yet.  He  hates  people  he  does  not 
know  almost  on  principle.  He  lives,  too,  in  a  more 
or  less  false  atmosphere,  surrounded  by  grotesques 
of  his  own  contriving.  He  dwells  apart  from  men 
and  realities  lest  his  sensibilities  be  troubled.  The 
artist  lives  in  dread  of  the  time  when  the  wall  of  the 
exhibition  shall  be  full  without  him.  He,  too,  in  the 
grip  of  the  prevailing  meglomania,  hates  with  feminine 
vindictiveness. 

But  the  cotton  men  have  plenty  of  room  for  their 
fellows.  Unlike  the  conscious  artist,  these  people 
cultivate  a  ready,  happy  gregariousness.  Moreover, 
they  claim  rather  elaborately  sometimes — to  be 
"  sports."  Here  and  there  a  man  may  do  a  sharp 
thing — but  after  all,  as  they  would  tell  you,  there  is 
a  commercial  conscience,  if  in  some  men  it  is  a  little 
easy  going,  and  there  are  things,  as  they  will  declare 
with  the  most  violent  emphasis,  that  are  not  done. 

The  attitude  of  the  market  towards  Crossford  was 
sympathetic.  It  had  been  secretly  gratified  by  his 
defeat  of  the  massed  pride  of  the  Belstocks ;  for  it 
had  presently  learnt  to  read  the  precise  facts  of  that 
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remarkable  marriage.     His  recovery,  also,  appealed  to 
its  sporting  instinct. 

The  story,  as  the  men  on  the  market  heard  it,  was 
this  :  that  one  morning,  well  before  the  hour  of  ten — 
at  which  the  books  of  the  Fates  of  Cotton  Fortunes 
are  opened  daily — Crossford  was  to  be  seen  leaning 
over  the  little  circular  oak-balustraded  rail  in  the 
centre  of  the  pit  where  American  future  operators 
do  their  business.  His  was  not  a  face  that  commonly 
pressed  into  that  place  ;  he  was  generally  content  to 
send  one  of  his  young  men  ;  but  here  he  was  to-day,  a 
vivid  carnation  glowing  from  the  button-hole  in  his 
new  spruce  fawn  tweed  jacket.  "  Fresh  as  paint," 
was  one  memory.  "  And  cheerful  too — cheerful  as 
you  like,  waiting  there." 

II 

There  were  the  usual  low  murmurs  as  the  crowd 
grew,  glances  at  the  figures  of  the  New  York  close  of 
the  night  before.  A  uniformed  official,  his  eye  on 
the  clock,  came  into  the  ring  and  pushed  a  stool  under 
the  giant  blackboard  on  which  in  another  minute  he 
would  be  writing  the  first  transaction  of  the  day. 
Laboriously  now  he  lifted  himself  upon  the  stool, 
stood  up,  chalk  in  hand.  In  the  meantime  the  crowd 
has  grown  until  there  is  a  huddle  of  faces  everywhere. 

The  murmur,  which  had  been  low-pitched,  begins  to 
rise.  A  current,  as  of  electricity,  is  circulating  through 
this  pressing  throng  of  greybeards  and  boys — for  there 
are  many  of  the  last — and  faces  that  were  animated 
with  thoughts  of  subjects,  perhaps  wholly  foreign  to 
the  business  in  hand,  became  hard  as  granite,  tense 
as  wire,  purposeful  as  Fate.  There  is  a  curious  ex- 
hilaration manifest  too,  a  sensation  that  is  almost 
grateful,  even  when  possibilities  of  ruin  lurk  in  those 
fateful  first  moments  after  the  clanging  of  the  gong 
which  shall  set  these  hounds  of  commerce  upon  flying 
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Fortune.  Men  thrust  back  their  hats,  some  fling 
them  away,  and  all  brace  themselves  for  the  impending 
battle.  The  clock  finger  points  to  one  minute  to 
ten.  Men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ring  to  Crossford 
watch  him  as  he  refers  to  figures  on  his  book,  then  see 
him  throw  his  head  back  as  if  to  make  a  clearer  way 
for  the  words  which  lie  ready  on  his  tongue. 

Clang !  The  gong  has  sounded.  Instantly  the 
murmur  breaks  into  a  roar,  and  from  a  roar  into  a  mere 
howling  fury.  Buyers  press  towards  the  ring,  thrust- 
ing forward  their  hands  as  though  they  would  liter- 
ally grab  the  offers  of  the  sellers,  who  wave  their  hands 
across  this  howling  mass  of  humanity  as  though  they, 
too,  would  literally  fling  their  cotton  on  the  market ! 
Pandemonium !  Trebles  and  basses,  men's  hoarse 
shouts  and  boys'  piping  yells  echo  and  re-echo  across 
the  ring.  "  I  buy  Sep.-Ock.  at  thirty- three."  "  Sell 
July- August,  thirty- seven."  "  I  buy  July  at  forty." 
"I  buy  August-September,"  rolled  out  like  an  ex- 
plosion the  voice  of  Crossford.  "  I  buy  August- 
September  at  thirty-eight."  "  I  take  you,  Cross- 
ford." In  two  note-books  the  thing  is  entered.  The 
quick  official  ear  has  noted  the  transaction,  and  the 
first  quotation  of  the  day  is  on  the  board.  A  glance 
at  last  night's  figure  for  August-September  shows 
that  it  stood  at  36.  So  the  market  is  inclined  to 
rise.  "  Sell  July  alone  at  forty."  The  market  still 
strengthens.  "  Forty  sellers "  goes  over  the  tape, 
and  the  spinner,  who  bought  to  cover  himself,  smiles. 
"  Forty  sellers  "  doesn't,  at  the  precise  moment  of 
its  being  offered,  mean  that  the  value  of  the  cotton 
is  forty,  but  as  the  sellers  are  loosening  their  hold  on 
their  forty  offer,  forty-one  will  soon  represent  the 
value,  and  sure  enough  a  moment  later  41  appears 
on  the  board. 


*** 
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'III 

The  market,  then,  was  somewhat  stronger.  But 
there  was  nothing  sensational  in  its  movement  this 
morning.  Only  so  far  as  Crossford  was  concerned  it 
must  have  gone  against  him.  Why,  then,  was  he 
buying  ?  To  cut  his  loss  ?  He  had  survived  the 
settlement,  and  was  now  getting  out  as  well  as  he  could. 
So  one  student  of  his  case  diagnosed  it. 

But  presently  it  began  to  be  noticed  that  Crossford 
did  not  leave  the  ring.  He  could  not  now  be  merely 
squaring  accounts.  He  was  out  obviously  on  the  bull 
tack.  And  now  the  market,  femininely  nervous 
organization  that  it  is,  and  kept  alive  by  the  most 
delicately  prepared  dishes  from  the  kitchen  of  rumour, 
began  to  take  notice.  For  quietly,  persistently,  even 
grimly,  Crossford  continued  to  buy.  The  market 
had  remained  for  him  conveniently  weak ;  but  it 
stiffened  now.  There  were  people  who  all  along  had 
avoided  dealing  with  him,  but  there  were  others  who 
only  now  dropped  out.  The  man  was  plunging,  and 
was  plunging  recklessly.  There  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  prices  would  keep  up  even  at  their  present 
level. 

Of  course,  if  he  liked  to  buy  and  sell  at  a  loss,  as 
they  held  he  must  do,  that  was  his  affair  and  not 
theirs.  But  in  view  of  rumours,  they  did  not  choose 
that  he  should  buy  over  much  from  them  and  then  not 
be  able  to  cover  the  next  settlement. 

But  the  traders — shrewd,  hard-faced,  prosperous, 
in  their  cheerful  clothes  and  with  their  gay  button- 
holes— were  presently  not  so  much  disturbed  by  the 
thought  of  a  defaulting  jobber  as  by  something  else. 
(It  was  as  a  jobber  that  they  now  frankly  regarded 
Crossford.)  They  were  not  wondering  how  the  next 
settlement  would  touch  themselves  through  him ; 
they  were  asking  themselves  how  it  was  going  to 
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touch  themselves  through  their  own  actions.  They 
could  assure  themselves  and  re-assure  themselves — 
they  could  say  the  man  was  plunging,  that  he  was 
mad,  that  he  was  ignorant-  The  crop  reports  were 
everywhere  good ;  cotton  was  more  than  plentiful ; 
he  was  going  on  in  face  of  the  testimony  of  all  the 
facts  ;  he  was  buying  when  the  market,  with  a  threat 
of  over  supply,  must  fall  and  continue  to  fall. 

Men  began  to  be  afraid.  And  the  wind  of  their  fear 
blew  into  flame  again  the  prestige  of  Crossford. 
They  began  to  remember  not  what  had  happened  of 
late,  but  what  Crossford  had  been  before  ;  how  fault- 
less his  instinct,  how  easily  he  had  manipulated  the 
spot  market,  how  sure  he  had  always  been  of  himself, 
how  rarely  he  had  erred  in  his  judgments.  What 
did  he  know  ?  Did  he  know  anything  ?  Was  he 
simply  plunging,  staking  everything  on  a  throw  of 
the  dice,  careless  whether  he  failed  gloriously  or 
meanly,  if  he  must  fail  at  all  ?  They  began  to  watch 
him,  the  vigour  of  his  handling  of  the  market,  his 
readiness  now  that  he  found  himself  observed,  to 
throw  off  his  disguises  ;  into  his  eye  was  coming  the 
old  glint  of  power,  about  his  mouth  played  the  old 
assurance.     What  did  he  know  ?     What  did  he  know  ? 

Men  began  buttonholing  him.  When  he  left  the 
Room  at  last,  they  fell  into  step,  heads  down  near 
his.     What  did  he  know  ?     Was  he  bluffing  ? 

Crossford  was  not  to  be  drawn.  His  face,  sphinx- 
like, was  no  more  to  be  read  by  them  than  an 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  by  an  unlettered  man. 

The  result  of  their  doubts  was  that  the  market  rose 
a  couple  of  points.  Would  Crossford  turn  bear  now  ? 
If  he'd  been  merely  having  a  flutter  he  could  be 
expected  to  do  so.  But  he  did  not.  He  continued 
to  buy  against  a  rising  market.  He  bought  the  next 
day.  There  were  men  who  wouldn't  deal,  fearful 
of  the  settlement,  and  convinced  that  the  market 
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must  go  against  him.  But  when  he  could  buy  he 
bought. 

Then,  said  they,  he  must  know  something.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  did.  Other  people  knew  soon 
afterwards ;  the  thing  was  not  long  obscure.  We  are 
all  familiar  to  the  point  of  sickness  with  the  tale  now  ; 
a  murder  in  Europe,  a  continent  on  fire  to  use  the 
highly  finished  arms  with  which  it  had  been  playing 
for  so  long  and  so  dangerously.  War,  that  was 
it !  War  in  Europe  meant  trouble  at  sea,  and  trouble 
at  sea  meant  delays  and  losses  in  crop  delivery.  The 
story  was,  almost  at  once,  a  story  that  the  whole 
world  knew,  as  it  had  hardly  known  any  tale  for  a 
hundred  years — since,  indeed,  Buonaparte  had  written 
his  lesser  tale  in  the  same  bloody  characters.  But  a 
mind  kept  as  Crossford's  had  been,  on  the  rack,  was 
almost  impossibly  apprehensive ;  it  reacted  to  the 
faintest  readjustments  in  the  equipoise  of  world  trade. 
Of  course,  he  was  of  the  type  that  had  believed  a  war 
was  coming,  and  that  by  that  belief  helped  war  to 
come ;  he'd  considered  its  possible  effects  on  his  own 
trade,  and  had  even  formed  a  notion  of  what  his  own 
tactics  should  be  when  the  time  came. 

But  he  caught  up  the  rumour  when  it  was  borne 
towards  him  more  quickly  than  did  others — just  so 
much  more  quickly  that  he  was  able  to  act  before 
they  did.  A  throw  ?  A  last  throw  of  the  dice  ? 
Perhaps — but  what  if  the  dice  had  bias,  and  that  he 
had  guessed  the  side  whereon  the  weight  lay  ? 

IV. 

The  market  began  to  rise,  and  still  Crossford  bought ; 
settlement  day  came,  and  the  cotton  bank  credit 
to  a  certain  firm  was  one  of  the  handsomest  which 
the  clerk  writing  out  the  figures  could  remember  for 
some  months. 

The   next   settlement    was   still  better.     Crossford 
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was  a  name  again,  the  name  that  moved  things, 
that  gave  colour  to  the  drab  tone  of  this  market, 
enriched  its  emotional  value,  gave  it  fire,  flame,  spirit. 

There  came  a  day  when  Crossford  called  in  his 
manager,  and  with  open  books  made  certain  calcula- 
tions. And  Crossford  was  very  cheerful.  At  last 
the  balancing  up  was  done  and  Robbins  stepped,  book 
under  arm,  doorwards.  But  on  the  threshold  he 
paused,  turned  slowly  and  looked  back.  Crossford 
had  been  bending  over  a  sheaf  of  paper  slips  covered 
with  figures,  but  now  he  looked  up  suddenly.  And  as 
he  did  so  he  found  himself  looking  into  an  eye  whose 
expression  for  some  obscure  reason  perplexed  him. 
It  seemed  to  have  an  intention,  and  yet  he  could  not 
discover  at  all  what  was  meant.  And  immediately 
afterwards  the  gaze  was  withdrawn  as  the  manager 
turned  and  passed  out. 

Crossford  fell  to  considering  his  balance  sheet 
again.  He  was  where  he  had  been  befoie  the  crash. 
From  that  moment  of  his  entry  into  the  Room  to  buy 
he  had  recaptured  fortune.  But  fortune  needs  a 
bribe — if  only  a  little  one.  Supposing  that  just  at 
the  time  that  that  conjuring  rumour  had  reached 
him  he  had  been  without  the  small  cash  balance  that 
made  the  bribe,  that  bought  off  settlement  day,  that 
helped  him  to  hold  on — the  tiny  reinforcement  that 
enabled  him  to  wear  out  the  attacking  forces  of  mis- 
fortune, the  penny  that  brought  again  the  pound  ? 

Well,  if  he  had  been  without  he  would  have  gone 
down — the  derision  of  the  starvelings,  the  contemned 
of  the  Belstocks.  But,  in  that  hour  of  crisis  he  had 
found  the  minimum  that  he  wanted,  the  little  more. 
The  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  ! 


Chapter  XXXIII 


I 

It  is  not  an  unknown  fact  that  there  are  men  who — 
putting  things  quite  amiably — were  no  poorer  when 
the  war  was  over  than  they  had  been  when  it  began. 
These  people  were,  perhaps,  to  be  commiserated  with  ; 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  a  brotherhood  of  men 
that  was  drawn  closer  by  the  pangs  of  war  was  to 
make  themselves  pitiable.  But  there  were  men  to 
whom  profit  came,  whether  they  asked  for  it  or  no  ; 
a  merciful  public  will  judge,  perhaps,  that  these  are 
not  to  be  crowded  into  the  same  tumbril  and  led  to 
the  same  moral  execution  as  is  prepared  for  the  food 
gamblers,  who  played  with  such  counters  as  famine 
and  pestilence  and  death. 

Certainly  Crossford  made  money  during  the  war ; 
it  could  even  be  said  that  he  made  it  out  of  the  war. 
The  amount  of  obloquy  proper  to  his  case,  or  to  that 
of  any  operator  in  an  open  market  for  the  sale  of  a 
staple  requirement  of  the  world,  is  not  going  to  be 
decided  here.  He  would  have  told  you  that  if  he 
hadn't  used  his  knowledge  other  men  would  have 
used  theirs.  It  was  understood  that  latterly  he  had 
contrived  to  interest  himself  in  Government  contracts  ; 
there  were  visits  to  London,  conferences  at  Downing 
Street,  while  paragraphists  told  an  intrigued  country 
that  the  best  business  brains  of  England  were  being 
utilized  for  her  benefit. 

We  are  all  familiar  to-day  with  the  manner  in  which 
such  services  were  rendered.  Either  you  were  frankly 
a  contractor,  and  contracting  was  its  own  reward; 
or  you  were  a  controller,  and  your  reward  was  the  grant 
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by  a  Government  distracted  by  many  claims,  of  the 
right  to  write  after  your  name  an  assortment  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  What  these  letters  should 
be  was  a  pure  speculation,  for  the  recipient  until 
the  moment  of  bestowal  arrived,  but  most  of  them 
would  end  with  B.E.  Everybody  who  exercised 
a  control  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  certain  of  these 
letters.  But  if  any  difficulty  arose  a  little  judicious 
dealing  with  the  Government  Whips  ensured  your  right 
being  acknowledged  at  once.  A  cynic  or  a  philosopher 
might  hence  find  difficulty  in  explaining  why  the 
appropriate  reward  for  a  soldier  with  five  years'  war 
service  was  held  to  be  twenty-five  pounds,  while  that 
of  a  contractor  with  five  years'  contracts  was  rated  by 
Authority  at  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  twenty- 
five  hundred  thousand,  and  that  of  a  controller  was 
put  at  (say)  three  thousand  a  year.  The  three 
thousand  was  paid  quarterly  during  an  engagement 
that  might  endure  for  many  years  after  peace  was 
signed ;  while,  added  to  the  cash  payments,  was  a 
bunch  of  letters,  one  combination  of  which  gave  the 
home-grown  hero  the  right  to  be  addressed  as  Sir 
Edward  or  Sir  George.  Moreover,  it  conferred  upon 
his  wife  the  right  to  be  "  ladyed  "  and  to  become 
delightfully  indistinguishable  from  a  countess  ! 


II 

Nobody  knew  what,  precisely,  happened  in  Cross- 
ford's  case.  He'd  certainly  made  money,  he'd  cer- 
tainly later  acted  for  some  months  in  a  minor  control. 
There  were  the  usual  rumours  of  rewards  for  "  public 
services."  Bannister,  who  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
talk,  told  me  that  there  were  several  cotton  men  in 
the  list.  Parker,  who  was  likely  to  be  President  and 
who'd  done  a  good  deal  of  other  public  service — not 
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all  of  it  particularly  showy  either — was  certain  to 
be  given  a  handle  to  his  name  if  he  cared  to 
accept  it. 

"  But  you  never  know  with  a  man  like  that.  It 
would  be  popular,  though  some  people  find  Parker 
rather  a  superior  person.  But  it  would  be  a  com- 
pliment to  the  market  as  well  as  to  the  man. 
Crossford  ?  "  He  paused.  His  habit  of  doing  so 
had  rather  grown,  I  thought,  since  we'd  taken  to 
discuss  that  "operator."  "That's  odd.  You  know 
there's  not  much  doubt  that  some  kind  of  offer 
was  made.  There  were  times,  as  I  think  I've  hinted, 
when  Crossford  was  the  rather  expansive  host.  Those 
dinners  at  the  Athenic.  The  table  decoration  people 
must  have  touched  him  for  something.  Roses  bang  out 
of  season,  carnations  blowing  out  of  every  vase,  and 
fruit  that  costs — anything.  That  was  the  way  of  it 
before  the  smash.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  a 
pause.  But  with  recovery  there  came  a  new  outbreak. 
It  quite  wiped  out  memories  of  the  earlier  aftairs. 
And  I've  an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  do  that. 
Crossford  was  always  a  man  for  creating  ideas  rather 
than  for  letting  them  be  created  out  of  the  stuff  of  his 
subconsciousness.  I  mean  he  was  consciously  a 
manipulator  of  public  opinion.  The  seemingly  most 
careless  effect,  the  apparent  indiscretion,  had  its  pur- 
pose, and  I've  no  doubt  that  the  renewed  display  on 
a  new  scale  was  not  made  merely  from  a  secret  passion 
for  ostentation  (I  don't  accuse  him  of  being  governed 
by  anything  so  obvious  or  so  contemptible).  What 
he  had  in  mind  was  a  complete  re- establishment  of 
his  credit.  '  We  knew  he  had  money  by  the  way  he 
spent  it,'  people  used  to  say.  '  But  now  he  must 
have  more ;  he's  too  hard  tempered  to  spend  unless 
he's  sure  of  himself  '  ;  that  was  what  they  were  being 
led  to  say  now.  Manipulation  ?  Nothing  else. 
Very  well.     When  the  war  ended  there  was  that  burst 
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of  splendour  which  made  all  previous  displays  tawdry. 
1  don't  know  what  his  '  Victory  supper,'  as  he  called 
it,  cost  him." 

"  And  what  about  her  ?  "  I  put  the  words  casually. 
But  he  knew  they  were  no  casual  utterance,  and  he 
wouldn't  answer  me  for  a  minute  or  two.  He'd  a 
way  always  of  picking  his  words  carefully  when  he 
alluded  to  Mrs.  Crossford,  as  if,  while  he  could  speak 
confidently  enough  when  looking  into  the  crystal  of 
the  man's  life  and  was  willing  enough  to  read  aloud 
what  he  saw  there,  he  could  only  guess  when  he  looked 
into  the  crystal  of  hers,  and  keep  silence. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  I  think  she  must  have  found 
it  as  bad  as  anything  she'd  had  to  go  through." 

"  Did  she  show  anything  that  you  could " 

"Oh  no,"  he  cut  in  energetically.  "You  see  it's 
her  loyalty — her  perfectly  invincible  loyalty  which 
floors  us — me — when  I  try  to  understand.  But  I've 
told  you  who  she  is.  You  know  the  modest  Belstock 
way  of  things.  Even  when  one  of  John  Belstock's 
boys  came  home  with  the  V.C. — Small  dinner  party 
at  home.  Nobody  from  outside ;  and  the  old  man 
almost  cold  in  his  reception  of  congratulations — though 
you  could,  if  you  liked,  discover  the  natural  blush  of 
pride  in  that  smooth  face  of  his. 

"  Well,  knowing  what  you  know,  you  can  imagine 
how  she'd  regard  that  Athenic  junketing.  I  say 
nothing  because  I  know  nothing,  but  I've  always  had 
a  weakness  for  the  empirical.  Though,  of  course,  I 
may  be  only  guessing. 

"  But  now  let  me  come  to  my  point.  Towards 
the  end  of  dinner  Crossford  was  full  of  whispers.  And 
t  came  out  at  last.  I  heard  it  myself,  '  What  would 
you  say  to  Sir  Edward  ?  '  He  put  it  as  crudely  as 
that.  Now  I  wasn't  near  enough  to  get  the  tale  from 
him  in  so  many  words.     But  there  was  a  tale- 

"  The    woman    by  him  —  a   Mrs.   Cragshaw   (you 
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know  'em,  her  father  was  M.P.  for  Wooton  ten  years 
ago) — picked  up  the  whisper  though,  and  all  the 
additions  she  could  get  him  to  give  her.  Grateful 
Government — early   opportunity — felt  bound    to    do 

that  much.  

'  And  Hyland  '  (the  Whip  chap  you  know)  '  was 
really  very  decent — suppose  I  ought  to  say  flattering.' 
'Oh,  no,'  cries  she  archly;  she's  always  that,  you 
know.  '  I'm  sure  it's  deserved,  and  we'd  all  just  love 
to  find  it  was  true.' 

"  I  heard  this — all  of  it — but  I  was  looking  not  at 
him  then,  but  at  Mrs.  Crosstord.  She'd  caught 
rumours  without  hearing  actual  words.  And  there 
was  that  faint  flush  in  her  cheek ;  once  I  thought  she 
seemed  to  draw  in  her  lips.  I  think  she'd  have  been 
proud  enough  of  him  if  he'd  got  the  honour  ;  but  to 
hear  it  talked  of,  boasted  of  to  other  women  before 
he'd  got  it,  was  another  matter.  She  said  nothing, 
however,  for  the  moment.  Only  she  took  a  quick 
opportunity  to  lead  the  women  off.  It  must  have  been 
a  hint.  I  did  not  see  that  it  was  clearly  one,  but  it 
must  have  been,  because  I  tell  you  while  he  sat  on 
with  his  men  guests  he  got  suddenly  as  silent  as  the 
congenital  dumb.  '  Just  my  little  talk.  Wait  and 
see.  Yes,  yes  ?  Funny  that  use  of  his  father-in-law's 
ways  of  talk,  eh  ?  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  But 
of  course,  his  friends  knew,  and  they  waited.  He 
was  in  huge  spirits  both  on  that  night  and  afterwards, 
and  I'm  sure  he  was  expectant,  because  he'd  good 
reason  to  be.  Everything  pointed  to  the  conferment 
of  the  honour  when  the  Spring  list  came  out ;  and 
the  man's  overwhelming  cheerfulness  was  really  quite 
a  pleasant  and  warming  experience  to  encounter. 

"  Picture  him  as  I  can  remember  him  scarcely  a  year 
ago — hardly  a  few  months  back — running  over  with 
good  fellowship,  a  man  who'd  made  good  after  a  loss 
in  no  way  attributable  to  any  fault  of  his  own— one 
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who'd  rebuilt  his  position  and  his  prestige  more  firmly 
than  before,  who  was  rich  as  he'd  never  been  before 
his  loss,  and  who  was  held  to  deserve  well  from  the 
country  he'd  served  during  the  war. 

"  And    then,    suddenly "     Bannister     paused. 

"  This — this  change.  The  first  hint  I  got  was  when  I 
ran  my  eye  over  the  decorations  list  and  could  not  find 
his  name.  I  pictured  his  frank  disappointment ;  but  if 
the  Whip  had  meant  anything,  I  thought,  Crossford 
will  be  remembered — if  not  sooner  then  later.  There 
were  so  many  at  the  time  who  were  supposed  to  be 
rewarded  !  I  put  the  list  aside,  but  when  I  met  Cross- 
ford  I  meant  to  chip  him.  He'd  take  it  all  right- 
in  fact,  he'd  expect  it. 

"  And  now  I  come  to  my  meeting  with  him.  If 
you're  interested  in  an  obscure  human  problem,  this 
meeting  is  important.  I  met  him  in  the  gloom  of  the 
piazza  near  the  newsroom.  You  know  how  cool  that 
place  is  in  summer  time,  and  how  chill  it  can  be  when 
there's  a  mere  April  sun  in  the  sky,  and  the  wind 
blowing  across  the  flags  is  itself  cold. 

"  We  were  both  bearing  down  upon  the  piazza — but 
when  I  first  saw  him — and  I  think  I  may  say  at  the 
moment  that  he  first  saw  me — his  position  was  such 
that  when  the  meeting  took  place  we  should  still  be 
in  the  sunlight  on  the  nags. 

"  It  was  now  that  he  increased  his  pace.  I  read 
in  the  action  a  manoeuvre  of  some  sort,  but  I  could 
not  discover  what  was  in  his  mind. 

"  But  I  was  to  know  presently.  We  met  in  the 
darkness  of  that  piazza.  I  could  see  his  face,  but  it 
was  now,  of  course,  in  comparative  shadow.  Some- 
thing about  it  disturbed  me  even  before  he  spoke. 
I  remember  that  much,  and  I  remember,  too,  that  I 
found  myself  relating  this  oddness  of  manner  to  the 
manoeuvre  which  had  contrived  our  meeting  in  a 
situation  where  I  could  not  so  easily  see  his  face. 
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I'm  not  sure  whether  I  can  describe  the  precise 
impression  which  he  gave  me.  But  his  usual  rather 
ebullient  manner  was  exchanged  for  a  certain  furtive- 
ness.  It  was  the  gesture  of  a  man  trying  to  be  at  his 
ease,  trying  doggedly  rather  than  with  any  hope  of 
success.  It  was,  indeed,  an  effort  conscious  enough 
to  have  been  achieved  by  the  exercise  of  an  art ;  he 
must  have  been  preparing  for  such  an  encounter — 
if  not  with  me,  then  with  somebody  else. 

"  '  They've  not  knighted  you  yet,  Crossford,'  I 
said.  It  was  what  I'd  meant  to  say  before  I  got  a 
close  view  of  him,  but,  even  while  I  spoke,  the  speech 
struck  me  as  about  the  silliest  thing  I  could  have 
uttered.  I  don't  mean  that  it  was  a  rough  thing  to 
say.  It  had  been  intended  merely  as  chaff.  It  was 
chaff,  and  hang  it  all !  there's  nothing  in  rotting  a 
sound  man  with  words  of  that  kind.  After  all,  what's 
a  title  nowadays  ?  A  man  does  not  take  things  like 
that  seriously.  And  it  was  Crossford's  part  to  laugh 
back.  I  said  just  now  that  there's  nothing  in  teasing 
a  sound  man.  But  that's  the  point.  ...  He  did 
not  strike  me  as  a  sound  man.  I  don't  know  what  I 
mean  exactly.  But  there  he  stood  in  that  cold,  dark 
place,  where  the  wind  sweeps  up  draughtily  out  of 
Shrine  Street — and  his  eye  was  on  the  top  button  of 
my  coat — never  on  my  face.  Even  now  he  waited 
before  he  spoke. 

"  Titter  ?  He  nodded,  and  then  made  a  noise  in 
his  throat.  Imitation  of  a  chuckle  was  what  he 
intended,  I  believe. 

'"No.     As  a  matter  of  fact  I  got  the  offer.' 

"  I  stood  staring  at  him  then,  I  can  tell  you  ! 

"  '  And  you  mean  you  declined  it  ?  ' 

"  '  I  declined  it.' 

"  Now,  what  was  missing  ?  What  was  missing 
in  the  manner  ?     For  there  is  a  manner  which  would 
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be  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the  announcement 
which  he  had  just  made  to  me.  You'd  expect  modesty 
— some  show  of  humour  perhaps — and  firmness. 
Certainly  a  quiet  self-respect.  '  I  do  not  criticize 
people  who  like  these  things,  but  I  did  not  seek  reward. 
My  wish  was  merely  to  serve  my  nation  in  her  per- 
plexity, and  I  am  rewarded  already  by  the  thought 
that  what  I  set  out  to  do  I  have  done." 

"  But  I  couldn't  find  thoughts  of  that  kind  in  Cross- 
ford's  face.  Yet  search  his  manner,  his  speech,  his 
tone  as  I  might,  I  could  not  discover  any  clue  to  an 
explanation.  He  had  not  struck  me  as  an  enigmatic 
character.  I  had  never  suspected  in  him  the  existence 
of  any  of  those  obscure  qualities  which  some  men 
have,  and  on  which  you  only  seem  to  touch  in  some 
hour  of  crisis  in  their  lives.  And  I  could  not  accus- 
tom myself  at  once  to  the  idea  that  even  this  man 
was  claiming  a  right  to  exercise  the  mystery  of  the 
human  soul. 

"  '  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  I'm  sorry  you  took 
your  decision  to  refuse.'  That  was  my  halting  reply 
in  its  actual  form.  But,'  I  went  on,  '  I'm  bound  to 
congratulate  you.  And  I  do  so,  if  I  may '  Some- 
thing in  his  air  seemed  to  demand  in  me  that  request 
for  permission.     '  It  shows  great  independence  at  a 

time  when ' 

"  '  When  there  isn't  any  ?  ' 

"  There  was  again  that  curious  attempt  to  chuckle. 

"  '  Oh,  well.     It's  each  man's  business  to  decide 

these  things  for  himself.     He  can  take  what's  offered 

or  leave ' 

"  '  Virtue  to  be  its  own  reward,'  I  suggested  tamely. 
He  raised  his  head  suddenly  and  looked  at  a  point 
seemingly  in  the  centre  of  my  hat.  But  as  his  eyes 
had  flashed  upwards  I  had  caught  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  pupil,  which  was  contracted  like  that  of  a  man 
in  acute  anxiety  or  physical  pain — indeed,  so  small 
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was  it  that  I  think  I'd  have  noticed  it  even  if  there 'd 
been  none  of  the  general  furtiveness  of  manner  to 
call  my  attention  to  his  attitude. 

"  '  You  don't  look  very  well,  Crossford !  '  I  began 
again.     But  he  cut  me  short  at  once  there. 

"  '  Well  ?  Oh,  I'm  well !  I'm  as  well  as  I  ever 
was.' 

"  '  And  ' — since  I  was  evidently  not  desired  to 
pursue  the  theme  of  health — '  I  suppose,'  I  said,  '  that 
we  are  never  to  congratulate  you  on ' 

"  '  No.  You  can  take  that  as  final.  I've  declined- 
Virtue,' — he  seemed  to  find  my  words  extraordinarily 
appropriate — '  Virtue  is  to  be  its  own  reward.'  He 
finished  on  the  note  of  jocularity — that  jocularity 
which  seemed  to-day  so  unsteady.  Then,  with  a  swift 
nod  he  was  gone. 

"  I  tell  you  I  stood  watching  him.  It  was  like 
watching  from  a  cliff  some  big  dark  ship  go  out  to 
sea — a  ship  great  and  mysterious — of  whose  burden 
you  knew  nothing,  the  whither  of  whose  port  of 
discharge  you  knew  less.  You  looked  with  a  wild 
guess — and  if  you  were  in  the  mood,  a  gloomy  one." 


Chapter   XXXIV 

I 

"  It  was  now,"  said  Bannister,  "that  we  all  began 
to  notice  Crossford's  habits.  The  Crossfords  had 
only  lately,  gone  down  to  the  place  near  Wooton  that 
you  noticed  the  other  day.  And  they'd  talked  a  great 
deal — or  I  should  say  he  had — about  having  their 
friends  over.  In  fact  they  had  done  some  entertaining." 
"  You'd  been  there  yourself,  had  you  not  ?  " 
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He  nodded  slowly,  reflectively,  and  I  had  an  idea 
that  for  the  moment  I  was  forgotten,  and  that  he  was 
retracing  a  memory.  "  Yes,  I  was  there.  I  would 
like  to  say  that,  when  in  the  mood,  Crossford's  a 
really  excellent  host.  It  was  an  acquired  skill,  of 
course,  and  I  don't  need  to  suggest  how  it  was  ac- 
quired." I,  too,  had  had  Mrs.  Crossford  in  mind,  and  I 
nodded  at  once.  "  He  gave  you  the  impression  of  a 
man  who  wanted  you  to  have  a  good  time,  but  who 
wished  you  to  translate  the  idea  in  terms  of  your  own. 
He  was  proud,  in  an  inoffensive  way,  of  his  possessions. 
(Of  course,  you  made  allowances.)  He'd  always  a 
superabundance  of  energy,  an  easy  good  humour. 
Often  his  spirits  infected  you,  so  that  when  you  d 
arrive  with  your  view  of  life  a  little  discoloured  he'd 
change  the  picture  with  new  flashing  lights. 

"  That  was  Crossford  as  one  had  known  him.  Now 
comes  the  change.  I  went  down  there  a  week  or  so 
after  my  meeting  with  him  in  the  piazza.  He'd  asked 
me  a  month  earlier,  and  he  hadn't  hinted,  when  we 
met  in — so  strange  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  shall  I  call 
it  ?  that  he'd  be  agreeable  to  the  engagement  being 
cancelled.  When,  later,  I  met  him  on  the  market 
and  said  I'd  be  coming  down,  he  hesitated,  then 
nodded  and  said  '  Right ! '  and  that  he'd  send  the  car 
to  meet  the  train  on  Saturday. 

"  '  I  shall  not  be  in  town  that  day  myself,  or  we 
could  go  out  together.' 

"  Well,  I  kept  my  appointment.  And  there  was 
Crossford  waiting  to  receive  me  as  he'd  done  before. 
'  Very  glad  '  and  all  that. 

"  And  really,  for  a  minute,  I  thought  the  man  had 
recovered  his  old  manner  and  good  spirits.  He  was 
in  the  drive  when  I  came  up  ;  at  once  he  mutt  have  it 
that  I  get  out  while  he  sends  the  car  on  to  the  house 
with  my  bag.  Then  he  waves  a  hand  towards  a 
clearing  cut  among  the  firs  and  pines  beyond  the  big 
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horse-chestnuts  that  form  the  avenue,  where  he  was 
having  a  summer  house  built. 

Come  along  and  have  a  look,'  he  said  briskly. 
He  fitted  the  action  to  the  word,  too,  striding  along 
before  me  with  a  touch  of  the  old  energy.  '  I'm  rather 
proud  of  this  job.  I'm  getting  the  place  lined  with 
old  bog  oak.  Found  a  man  in  Ireland  who'd  some 
to  sell.  You  may  think  the  result  is  a  bit  sombre. 
I  did  myself.  But  my  wife  likes  that  kind  of  thing. 
And  it's  really — between  you  and  me — a  sort  of  birth- 
day present  for  her.' 

'  You  will  say,  what's  wrong  with  that  talk  ? — it's 
ringing  with  proprietorial  complacency.  And  repro- 
duced, as  I've  reproduced  it  to  you,  I  daresay  it  gives 
that  idea.  I  tell  you  I  was  more  than  half  convinced 
of  its  reality  myself.  Well,  he  took  me  to  see  his 
summer  house.  It  was  as  elaborate  as  he'd  be  likely 
to  make  it.  One  has  to  spend  one's  money  on  some- 
thing, he  used  to  say  in  the  old  days.  He'd  had  a 
fireplace  put  in — a  small,  carved-copper  affair.  There 
he  stood  talking  and  waving  a  hand,  pointing  to  the 
wood,  showing  me  the  old  gate-legged  table  he'd  found 
and  that  was  to  be  used  when  they  had  tea  there  ; 
and  when  I'd  looked  at  everything,  he  turns  and  leads 
the  way  out. 

"  Well,  what  now  ?  you'll  say.  What's  wrong  ? 
What  is  missing  from  this  picture  of  the  proud  and 
happy  owner  of  small  things  as  well  as  great  ? 

"  I'll  tell  you.  I  mentioned  that  copper  grate. 
He  never  said  a  word  about  it.  But  it  had  obviously 
occupied  his  mind  at  one  time,  and  I  knew  that  the 
old  Crossford  would  have  tapped  it  with  a  showman's 
finger  and  expatiated  upon  it. 

'  Yet  he  never  said  a  word.  And  why  not  ?  Be- 
cause he  wasn't  likely  to — because, ..literally,  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  knew  that 
I  was  there,  and  he  knew  what  I  and  others  had  been 
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accustomed  to  hear  him  say  in  the  past.  He  had 
tried,  therefore,  to  talk  as  he  supposed  he  must.  But 
he'd  no  notion  of  what  he  said.  He  ran  on  merely 
to  speak,  but  it  was  not  conversation." 

"  And  you've  no  clue.  He's  not  ill  ?  I  put 
the  question,  conscious  of  its  essential  fatuousness, 
knowing  it  to  be  of  the  order  of  those  remarks  which 
fall  from  our  lips  in  speaking  to  people  with  whom 
we  have  no  mental  or  spiritual  affinity  whatever  ; 
the  "  very  warm  to-days,"  and  -"  I  see  the  glass  is 
falling  agains."  I  thought  Bannister  was  inclined  to 
resent  what  looked  like  a  failure  in  me  to  catch  his 
mood. 

"  111  ?  No.  That  is  to  say  " — he  paused,  as  if  con- 
sidering whether,  since  I  appeared  so  hopeless,  it  was 
worth  his  while  trying  to  maintain  an  understanding  ; 
but  he  persevered  at  length.  "  Not  ill  physically,  and 
as  for  a  clue," — he  stopped  again  ruminating. 
"  Nothing  that  could  be  pointed  out  as  such.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  nearest  thing  to  a  clue  was  given 
to  me  by  you." 

"  By  me  ?  "  I  cried  out,  really  startled  and  search- 
ing his  reticent  eyes.     "  What  on  earth " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  You'll  find  it — if 
you  carefully  sift  your  memory.  And  I  don't  call  it 
definitely  a  clue." 

"  You  mean " 

He  held  up  a  hand.  "  The  least  said  is  best  just 
now." 

And  yet  he'd  said  a  good  deal.  Indeed,  I  was  ready 
to  wonder  at  his  attitude  to  Crossford ;  after  all,  I 
argued,  he's  eaten  the  man's  salt ;  and  though  these 
speculations  are  interesting  enough  as  part  of  a  human 
problem,  one  wonders  at  his  talking  as  much  as  he 
does  in  company.  Looking  back  now,  I  am  sure  that 
Bannister  did  not  make  me  his  confidant  carelessly, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  an  idea  that  he  foresaw  a  time 
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when  a  certain  responsibility  might  be  imposed  upon 
him,  which  he  might  be  forced  to  pass  on  to  another. 
In  other  words,  he  was  no  mere  amused  and  detached 
observer,  looking  on  at  some  obscure  byeplay  in  a  pic- 
ture of  life,  but  a  man  who  believed  he  had  accepted 
commitments  implied  in  the  word  "  friend." 

But  when  I  tried  to  force  an  explanation  of  his  hint 
that  I  had,  perhaps,  seen  more  than  came  within  my 
focus,  he  left  me. 

Well,  I  understood  this  much.  He  wanted  me, 
independently  of  any  help  he  could  give,  to  consider 
all  I  knew,  to  put  together  every  part  of  the  puzzle 
which  lay  to  my  hand.  I  reviewed  all  that  I  had  seen, 
and  what  had  I  seen?  Well,  I'd  seen  the  man  himself 
moving  swiftly  and  silently  with  bent  head  among 
his  fellow-traders.  It  was  declared  to  me  that  "  This 
is  not  the  man  as  he  was."  But  I  had  no  evidence 
that  the  declaration  was  true.  I  could  look  back 
to  no  memory  of  a  boisterous,  happy  Crossford,  a 
creature  of  loud  welcomes  and  hearty  cheer.  Next 
I  had  seen  the  house  near  Barton.  But  I  had  only 
seen  it  across  the  long  drive,  and  shrouded  in  clustering 
trees.  I  could  remember  only  one  other  thing ;  the 
face  of  the  man  who  had  gone  in  at  the  gate.  But 
Bannister  could  not  identify  him  from  my  description, 
had  indeed  dismissed  him  from  consideration,  and 
in  any  case  the  visitor,  or  whatever  he  was,  could  only 
have  been  some  obscure  person — a  retail-grocer's- 
traveller,  perhaps,  calling  for  orders.  I  repeated  this 
to  myself,  and  presently  wondered  why  I  did  so  with 
decreasing  conviction. 
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II 

My  thoughts  were  swept  suddenly  into  a  new 
channel  when  next  I  met  Bannister. 

"  By  the  way/'  he  said,  "  now  that  you're  proposing 
to  spend  some  of  your  time  hereabouts,  you  ought  to 
know  Crossford — be  introduced." 

As  he  began  to  express  that  idea,  I  think  that  I 
knew  at  once  what  was  coming.  And,  as  I  listened, 
I  remember  a  remarkable  and  two-fold  conviction  ; 
the  first  part  of  which  was  that  I  was  going  to  accept 
his  suggestion  at  once ;  and  the  second  that,  in  doing 
so,  I  should  be  accepting  a  responsibility.  I  don't 
attempt  to  define  or  explain  the  obscure  ideas  which 
prompted  that  conviction ;  I  merely  record  that  it 
was  present.  My  experience  is  not,  I  think,  a  very 
uncommon  one.  I  have  never  been  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  the  phenomenon  that  we  call  Time  and, 
therefore,  cannot  say  to  what  extent  we  are  acted  upon 
by  the  experiences  which  lie  before  us  (speaking  now 
in  terms  of  time  and  space).  May  not  our  ego  be  the 
sum  total  of  all  that  is  in  front  of  us  as  well  as  all  that 
is  behind  ? 

I  agreed  that  I  should  meet  Crossford.  Considering 
the  way  Bannister  used  his  name  to  exercise  my  mind, 
it  was  really  rather  extraordinary  that  I  had  not  met 
the  cotton-broker  before.  I  might  have  been  expected 
to  ask  for  a  meeting  ;  it  would  not  have  been  wonderful 
if  I  had  even  clamoured. 

Ill 

The  introduction,  when  it  came,  was  the  most  casual 
affair  in  the  world,  as  casual  as  Stanley's  with  Living- 
stone, you  might  say.  That  discoverer  of  a  greater 
discoverer  than  himself  spoke  the  curiosity  and  anxiety 
of  forty  millions  ;  the  moment  of  the  meeting  repre- 
sented the  climax  to  a  long  and  arduous  adventure ; 
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yet,  as  he  confesses,  he  couldn't  think  of  words  better 
than  might  have  been  used  in  some  commonplace 
encounter  well  within  the  pale  of  civilization. 

For  me  Crossford  already  possessed  significance, 
atmosphere ;  but  it  was  not  for  me  to  say  so.  I  was 
there  merely  to  be  ushered  before  him,  my  name 
uttered,  my  hand  ready  to  be  clasped.  So  began  the 
interview.  I  had  never  actually  looked  deep  into  his 
face  before.  I  saw  lines — crow's-feet — on  a  brow  that, 
from  what  one  heard,  had  but  lately  been  smooth 
enough.  The  eyes  regarded  me  heavily  for  a  moment, 
and  yet  I  derived  the  impression  that  the  heaviness 
was  a  pose.  I  think  he  was  studying  me,  I  being  a 
friend  of  Bannister  ;  but  he  regarded  my  tie  after  that 
with  a  notable  fixity.  He  really  might  have  been 
challenged  to  declare  what  colour  he  would  substitute 
for  the  blue  I  sported.  When  he  spoke  he  bunched 
the  flesh  round  his  mouth  as  if  to  make  as  small  an 
outlet  as  possible  for  the  words  he  spoke.  The  action 
was  quite  a  good  symbol  of  self-defence. 

"  How  d'you  do  ?  Any  friend  of  my  friend  Bannis- 
ter  "  and  so  on — but  there  was  nothing  hearty, 

vital — no  brightness  of  eye,  no  cheerful  grasp  of  hand. 
The  man  was  on  guard,  though  not  against  me  per- 
sonally so  much  as  against  the  world  of  which  I  was 
only  one  item.  And  to  be  noted  was  this — that  there 
was  no  invitation  to  visit  Barton. 

"I'm  sorry  about  that,"  said  Bannister  afterwards, 
"  though  I  wasn't  very  confident.  I  tell  you,  I  would 
have  been  glad  if  he'd  asked  you  down.     You  see 

you  could "  he  stopped  in  his  usual  way  when  he 

meant  to  give  a  remark  emphasis,  and  a  special  charac- 
ter— "  you  could  have  perhaps  dotted  some  '  i's  for 
me  and  crossed  some  't's  .  .  .  and  I'd  have  liked  you 
to  see  his  wife." 
%  It  sounded  like  an  afterthought,  but  it  was  really 
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nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  what  had  been  in  his 
mind  from  the  beginning. 

We  turned  presently  to  talk  of  other  things — having 
first  agreed  that  it  was  highly  improbable  that  any 
acquaintance  begun  as  casually  as  had  been  that 
between  Crossford  and  myself,  would  have  any  kind 
of  result.     "  He's  lost  interest  in  his  fellow-men.     If 

that's  the  explanation "  said  Bannister,  meaning 

that  it  wasn't. 

Imagine  my  astonishment  a  week  later  to  get  a 
letter  impressively  stamped  with  the  Barton  mono- 
gram and  signed  "  Edward  Crossford,"  asking  me  to 
spend  the  next  Saturday  to  Monday  with  him. 


Chapter  XXXV 


I  came  into  Weftport  and  found  Bannister  in  the  tall 
narrow  building  of  the  Lea  Street  club  where  he  went 
daily  for  luncheon.  Of  this  club  I  now  had  the  use. 
It  was  an  institution  given  over  to  successful,  bald, 
young  men  in  the  making,  rather  than  to  the  old  men, 
blinking  through  their  latter  days  as  they  contem- 
plated those  remarkable  works — built  and  completed 
from  their  own  plans — themselves.  When  I  told  my 
friend  about  Crossford's  letter  he  nodded. 

"  That  explains.  He  stopped  me  and  asked  me 
in  rather  a  casual  way  where  you  were  living  and  what 
you  were  doing  here,  and  so  on.  He  didn't  ask  for 
your  address  outright,  or  I'd  have  understood  his 
purpose — which  suggests  that,  for  some  reason,  he 
wished  his  purpose  to  remain  unknown  to  me." 

'  You're  not  supposed  to  know  that  he's  asked 
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me?"  He  shrugged  his  wide  shoulders.  "  I  don't 
say  that.  But  when  a  man's  in  that  mood — secretive, 
inclined  to  glare  at  anything  that  looks  the  least 
bit  like  inquisitiveness — he'll  hide  his  own  actions 
from  himself — let  alone  other  people.  It's  the  natural 
development  from  a  furtive  habit  of  mind,  isn't  it  ? 
The  main  point  is  that  the  invitation  has  been  issued — 

though  I'm  blest  if  I  see "     He  stopped,  looked 

me  up  and  down  and  laughed.  "  It  must  be  your 
kindly  eyes,  your  honest  face,  your  winsome  beauty, 
generally.  Because,  I  tell  you,  Crossford  hasn't  had 
a  soul  down  there  for  weeks — months." 

"  There  was  that  man  whom  I  saw  by  the  gate.'' 
"  But  when  you  told  me  about  him  and  described 
him,  I  was  not  able  to  recognize  him  as  anybody. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  guest ; 
and  even  if  he  was,  it  doesn't  really  disturb  what  I 
say  :  that  he  asks  nobody." 

"  But  there  was  something — something  about  the 

fellow  that  seemed  to  fit " 

"To  fit  the  mood  of  a  man  more  susceptible  to 
suggestion,  more  governed  by  imagination  than  any 

person  I  ever  met 

"  You're  hedging,"  I  challenged.     He  laughed. 
"  I'm  trying  to  keep  you  in  the  midway  of  sanity> 
my  friend.     You're  going  to  visit  a  man  who  has  paid 

you  the  remarkable  compliment " 

"  Going  ?  You  urge  me,  then,  to  go  ?  " 
I  put  the  question  haltingly.  I  had  become  op- 
pressed by  a  feeling  I  have  already  described,  and 
that  warned  me  obscurely  that  I  was  allowing  myself 
to  be  drawn  into  the  machinery  of  some  engine  of 
Life  and  Fate. 

"Go.     Of  course,  you'll  go.      I  want  you  to  see  them 
at  home." 

"  You  want  me  to  see  her." 
"  Well,  yes  ;  put  it  like  that." 
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II 

I  had  written  to  Crossford  to  say  that  I  would  arrive 
at  four  o'clock,  and  that  unless  it  was  perfectly  con- 
venient he  must  not  trouble  to  meet  me.  But  when 
I  got  out  of  the  train  and  went  to  the  station  exit 
I  found  a  landaulette  and  an  agreeably  attentive 
servant,  who  said  he  had  orders  to  look  out  for  a 
"  Mr.  Elmslie." 

I  gave  him  my  bag,  entered  the  handsome  saloon — 
it  was  not  much  less  than  that — cream-upholstered 
and  padded  like  a  feather  bed — and  we  started  away 
with  a  jerk  and  grunch,  which  immediately  afterwards 
subsided  suddenly  into  swift  silence  as  we  swept  over 
the  wide,  well-laid,  macadamized  roads. 

The  interior  of  the  car  was  decorated  with  the 
Crossford  monogram.  Considering  its  splendours  at 
leisure,  I  remembered  the  colour  of  its  outward  seem- 
ing, and  it  struck  me  then  suddenly  that  I  had  heard 
of  this  car — heard  all  about  it.  This  must  be  the 
trophy  won  from  the  hands  of  the  Sitwells,  a  triumph 
for  the  new  gentry  at  the  expense  of  the  old.  This — 
this  was  the  juggernaut  which  had  over-ridden  the 
pride  of  that  ancient  Cheshire  family.  But  Jugger- 
nauts are  careless  of  the  more  or  less  ;  and  more  than 
the  pride  of  the  Sitwells  had  been  struck. 

As  we  sped  on  I  tried  to  prepare  myself  for  the 
experience  to  which  I  went.  From  talks  with  Bannis- 
ter, from  tales  told  by  other  men  from  the  same 
market,  some  of  whom  used  our  club  and  rather 
delighted  to  embellish  the  narrative  with  the  things 
they  themselves  knew,  I  had  carefully  pieced  together 
the  tale  of  Crossford's  rise,  decline,  and  restoration. 
The  whole  made  a  remarkable  and  highly  coloured 
mosaic.  I  had,  moreover,  a  certain  notion  of  the 
man  as  he  had  been  and  as  he  was  ;  while  I  had  been 
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provided  by  Bannister  with  a  picture  of  the  woman. 
This  picture  of  Mrs.  Crossford  was  impressionistic 
and  largely  suggestive,  as  Bannister's  pictures  were 
apt  to  be.  I  suppose  no  man  had  a  more  profound 
respect  for  a  woman  than  he  had  for  her. 

I  own  that  in  visiting  Barton  my  curiosity  was 
aroused.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  I  had  been 
asked  for  any  direct  purpose,  seeing  that  Crossford 
scarcely  knew  me.  If  there  had  been  a  purpose  it 
would  be  necessary,  one  would  suppose,  to  discover 
whether  my  character  adapted  me  to  the  object  in 
view,  whatever  it  was.  The  fact  that  he  did  not 
know  me,  might,  of  course,  in  itself  provide  explana- 
tion ;  a  jaded  appetite  sought  a  new  thing.  But  his 
manner  did  not  strike  me  so  much  as  that  of  a  man 
sated,  as  that  of  a  man  quenched.  I  continued,  there- 
fore, in  perplexity.  And  the  oppressive  conviction 
grew  that  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  swept  into  a  cur- 
rent which  would  bear  me  far,  and  through  strange 
scenes,  before  it  consented  to  throw  me  upon  the  bank 
again.  The  gathering  gloom,  the  sense  of  another 
day  spent,  the  sight  of  russet  leaves  blown  about  in 
the  wind  raised  by  our  flight,  all  ministered  to  my 
mood ;  and  when  we  came  at  last  to  the  entrance  to 
the  drive,  there  came  to  me  acutely  a  memory  of  the 
moment  in  which  I  had  first  stood  outside  those  strings 
of  barbed  wire  and  looked  up  through  the  yellowing 
trees  and  the  gathering  dusk  to  the  house  standing 
in  shadow  above  the  mound. 


Chapter  XXXVI 


A  man  opened  to  me.  Crossford,  as  I  remembered 
hearing  from  Bannister,  had  not  begun  to  keep  male 
servants  until  after  his  second  rise  and  his  removal 
to  this  Barton  house.  At  another  time  one  might 
have  grown  reflective  upon  the  circumstance  of  this 
advance — but  to-day  I  had  other  thoughts.  The 
man  before  me — plain  featured  and  with  the  air  of 
having  served  other  men  all  his  life — considered  me 
carefully  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  approve  with  the 
unemotional  and  tolerant  amiability  of  his  kind, 
inclined  his  head  and  took  my  bag.  Men  in  his 
condition  of  service  have  their  own  criteria  ;  to  have 
survived  judgment  was  something. 

I  looked  about  me  in  the  large,  cool  hall,  oak-panel- 
led, with  its  glints  where  the  light  caught  the  big  brass 
ornaments,  and  with  its  many  dim  corners  ;  and  found 
myself  following  the  grave  and  friendly  servant. 
Abandoning  my  bag  at  the  stairfoot  he  crossed  the 
hall  to  a  doorway,  and,  turning  a  handle,  announced 
me.  I  received  an  immediate  impression  of  a  dark 
gleaming  room,  panelled  like  the  hall,  and  furnished 
in  old  oak  that  stood  out  before  a  sage  green  wall 
and  that  caught  reflections  from  the  firelight ;  and 
there  were  yellow  and  scarlet  chrysanthemums  and 
asters  in  pale  vases. 

But  this  impression  was  simply  of  a  background. 
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II 

I  wish  to  give  my  experiences  precisely  as  I  received 
them.  One  succeeded  the  other  so  quickly  that  it 
may  seem  that  they  were  a  confusion  of  ideas.  They 
were  not.  My  account  of  them  may  fail  in  clarity. 
They  did  not  fail.  They  were  distinct  and  distinctly 
successive — that  is  to  say,  I  knew  and  know  which 
came  first.  The  immediate  impression  was  of  the 
background.  I  suppose  my  mental  eye  took  that, 
really,  during  the  time  that  it  sought  to  focus  itself. 

The  next  thing  of  which  I  was  aware  was  that  there 
were  not  two,  but  three,  people  in  the  room.  Two 
were  men,  the  third  a  woman.  Crossford,  of  course, 
I  knew,  and  the  woman  I  guessed  to  be  Mrs.  Cross- 
ford.  But  it  was  not  an  impression  of  Crossford's 
manner  in  welcoming  me  that  came  to  me  first,  though 
I  believe  I  turned  to  him  instinctively  as  my  name  was 
called. 

No,  the  first  idea  was  this,  and  was  so  vivid  that  I 
can  remember  now  the  character  of  its  flash.  This 
second  man  had  not  expected  to  see  me,  and  did  not 
want  to  see  me.  That  idea  struck  me  truly  before 
even  this  one  :  that  I  knew  him,  had  seen  him  before  ; 
that  in  fact,  he  was  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  entering 
the  gate  as  I  had  passed  the  house  in  my  walk  on  that 
well-remembered  morning. 

But  following  my  impression  touching  this  stranger 
was  another,  which  struck  me  as  equally  singular, 
yet  the  accuracy  of  which  I  could  not  doubt,  and  it 
was  this  :  that  for  some  reason  Mrs.  Crossford,  who 
had,  of  course,  expected  to  see  me,  was  relieved. 

Now  this  is  significant :  my  impression  that  Mrs. 
Crossford  hesitated  in  her  judgment  of  me  came  after 
my  knowledge  that  the  man  did  not  hesitate  at  all. 
From  this  two  things  were  to  be  deduced  :  the  first 
being  that  for  some  reason  the  visitor  didn't  want  to 
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see  another  visitor  coming  in  at  the  door,  and  the 
second  that  the  woman  had  to  steal  a  moment  to 
study  my  face  before  making  up  her  mind.  She  had 
now  decided ;  and  I  will  own  that  in  that  thought, 
even  before  I  had  met  her  eyes,  my  heart  rose. 

But  now  I  began  to  consider  Crossford,  and  I  had 
the  odd  idea  that,  so  far  from  the  man  welcoming  me 
coldly  as  I'd  been  led  to  expect  him  to  do,  he  was 
affecting  coldness,  trying  to  suppress  a  treacherously 
expressive  sensibility. 

And  I  do  not  mean  that  he  curbed  the  noisiness  and 
jollity  which  had  given  warmth  and  character  to  his 
reception  of  his  friends  in  other  days.  The  feelings 
which  occupied  him  now  were,  I  felt,  much  more 
obscure  and  complex. 

Grasping  my  hand,  he  released  it  almost  at  once,  like 
a  man  moved  by  two  different  impulses.  Then  he 
made  the  introduction's. 

"  Mary— Mr.  Elmslie." 

"  My  wife." 

Ill 

I  shall  always  remember  how  those  deep,  quiet  eyes 
impressed  me  then  as  they  were  lifted  to  my  own. 
They  seemed  to  look  far  through  me  ;  I  thought  that 
they  searched  for  something  to  confirm  a  decision. 
They  were  already  wholly  trustful ;  they  sought  only  to 
amplify  a  conviction.  For  they  had  already  concluded 
to  believe. 

But  my  attention  was  transferred  at  once  as  Cross- 
ford  presented  the  stranger. 

"  Mr.  Robbins." 

Robbins  !  I  seemed  to  know  the  name ;  and  I 
remembered  almost  at  once.  I  had  heard  Bannister 
mention  the  person  ;  and  so  the  man  whom  I  had  met 
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on  that  memorable  occasion  in  the  Barton  lane  at  the 
entrance  to  this  house  of  Crossford's  was  Robbins  ! 

In  the  course  of  this  narrative  I  have  told  things 
that  I  knew  only  long  afterwards,  and  I  have  inserted 
in  what  seemed  their  proper  place  the  pieces  in  this 
jigsaw  picture  of  a  man's  life.  Some  of  these  pieces 
I  only  discovered  after  this,  my  first,  encounter  with 
Robbins  as  such.  Nevertheless,  the  things  Bannister 
had  told  me  of  Robbins'  origins,  his  relations  with  old 
Redward  and  Crossford,  his  present  position  in  Cross- 
ford's  office,  were  known  to  me ;  certain  other  things 
which  I  have  recorded  were  perhaps  deductions  from 
premises  which  had  been  furnished  to  me  ;  the  starved 
natural  man  in  him,  his  taste  of  the  bitterness  of 
humiliation,  his  dark  self-contempts.  Yet,  as  I 
became  able  to  prove,  they  were  not  inaccurate 
deductions ;  and  the  effect  of  all  the  resemblances 
and  ideas  that  flooded  my  mind  now  was  the  same. 
What  on  earth  was  Robbins  doing  here  ? 

I  looked  at  him.  At  the  narrow  head,  the  prema- 
turely grey  temples.  It  was  a  curious,  even  arresting 
face.  But,  somehow,  it  wanted  unity.  It  was  lean 
and  shaven  ;  the  eyes  were  deep  with  dark  lines  about 
them,  the  face  bore  a  pinched — one  could  have  called 
it  an  ascetic  air,  as  of  a  man  who  missed  his  sleep  ; 
the  mouth  was  rather  weak  and  hanging.  It  suggested 
hunger,  the  famishment  of  a  nature  defrauded.  But 
about  this  mouth  there  was,  too,  something  degenerate. 
If  the  eyes  and  brow  made  one  think  of  an  ascetic, 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  reminded  one  of  a  starved 
or  curbed  animal. 

He  was  smiling  at  me  now,  and  I  tried  to  respond, 
though  I  was  occupied  with  curiosity.  Why  on  earth 
was  he  here  ?  Was  this  the  newest  phase  which  Cross- 
ford's  sullen  humour  had  taken  ?  Did  he  drop  his 
rich  friends  in  order  to  open  his  house  to  his  poor 
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dependents  ?  Or  had  he  realized  at  last  that  this 
manager  of  his  had  been  treated  a  little  roughly,  and 
did  he  seek  to  heal  wounds  ? 

It  must  be  so,  for  no  other  explanation  offered  or 
was  possible. 

And  now,  while  I  shook  hands  with  Robbins,  I  had 
time  for  another  question.  He  had  quite  plainly 
not  wanted  me  here ;  yet  he  didn't  know  anything 
against  me  or  even  about  me ;  even  if  he  remembered 
our  meeting  it  had  had  such  a  casual  character  that 
he  could  scarcely  have  attached  any  importance  to 
that,  then  or  now. 

It  was,  then,  quite  impossible  for  him  to  start  with 
a  prejudice  against  me  personally.  There  was  only 
one  conclusion.  He  didn't  want  to  see  anybody. 
Whoever  came  intruded. 

The  conversation  that  followed  now  was  a  little 
disjointed,  but  tea  made  a  diversion,  and  when  it  was 
over  Crossford  announced  that  he  would  like  to  show 
me  round  the  garden.  In  suburban  society  the  inflic- 
tion of  one's  horticulture  upon  one's  guests  is  recog- 
nized by  them  as  well  as  by  oneself  as  part  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  hospitality  one  offers.  But 
the  law  of  this  exchange  runs  in  higher  as  well  as  in 
lesser  kingdoms  of  the  social. 

Crossford  was  already  on  his  feet. 

"I'm  afraid  you  won't  see  much  to-night.  Still, 
what  you  can  see " 

I  was  glad  to  stand  up.  The  room  and  the  hour 
oppressed  me,  although  I  am  sure  we  had  all  been 
talking  the  merest  chatter  of  drawing-rooms.  But 
our  words  had  wanted  spontaneity — even  the  surface 
quickness  which  is  the  life  of  such  talk.  Conversa- 
tion, indeed,  was  the  work  chiefly  of  Mrs.  Crossford 
and  myself — who  talked  on,  while  Crossford  remained 
gloomily  silent  and  Robbins  merely  alert  to  hear. 
Observing  him  sometimes,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
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was  a  good  listener.  In  fact,  too  good  a  listener. 
When  he  did  speak  it  was  mostly  to  me.  He  seemed 
to  avoid  addressing  his  hostess  or  even  meeting  her 
eye ;  and  only  twice,  I  think,  did  he  speak  to  Cross- 
ford — when  one  noticed  the  use  of  a  certain  accent 
of  respect — the  natural  habit,  I  supposed,  of  the 
office.  And  yet  I  couldn't  be  sure.  This  deference 
was  so  marked  as  to  seem  rather  more  than  the  result 
of  Office  influence  merely.  He  didn't,  of  course,  call 
Crossford  "  sir,"  but  there  was  this  rather  elaborate 
servility  of  manner  which  sometimes  marked  his 
address. 

Crossford  and  I  walked  about  the  grounds  for  half 
an  hour  in  the  gathering  darkness.  He  talked  to 
me  about  Bannister,  asked  me  how  I  liked  living  in 
the  north — "  You  think  us  remote,  provincial,  don't 
you  ?  " — talked  about  John  Duncan,  who  was  building 
two  ships  from  my  design  and  who,  it  seemed,  had  a 
place  only  four  miles  away  from  Barton — 

"  You  know  him,  so  you'll  remember  what  an 
outspoken  youth  he  is  for  an  oldish  man.  He's  a 
collector  of  stories,  too.  But  his  memory  of  his 
sources  is  defective.  So  that  your  own  tales  are  given 
back  to  you,  and  you're  expected  to  laugh  at  them- 
I  once  told  him,  how,  as  a  boy  of  twenty,  I'd  gone  to 
London  with  an  excursion  ticket.  I  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  got  into  the  gallery — which 
was  crowded.  In  front  was  a  long,  railed-off  seat, 
empty.  '  Couldn't  I  sit  there — there's  no  room  here  ?  ' 
I  asked  an  attendant — a  man  dressed  like  a  waiter 
and  with  a  great  gold  chain  round  his  neck.  He  was 
one  of  those  perfectly  trained  servants,  and  he  didn't 
move  a  muscle  when  he  answered,  '  That  seat  is 
reserved  for  ambassadors,  sir.  Are  you  an  ambassa- 
dor ?  '  Well,  that's  an  actual  experience  of  my  own. 
But  your  friend  Duncan  gave  it  to  me  the  last  time 
we  met  as  a  memory  of  his  boyhood." 
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Crossford  rattled  on,  and  I  found  myself  laughing 
at  his  stories.  In  fact,  I  began  to  think  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Bannister's  hints,  I  should  really 
not  have  found  anything  unusual  in  my  host's 
demeanour. 

"  You  and  Duncan  being  such  close  neighbours, 
you  probably  meet  quite  often,"  I  suggested,  merely 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  talk  alive. 

But  Crossford  did  not  answer,  though  a  moment 
earlier  he'd  seemed  quite  remarkably  animated.  My 
words  had  no  importance,  I  knew  that.  But  they 
ought  to  have  drawn  a  reply.  I  looked  at  him  sud- 
denly in  the  gloom,  and  I  could  see  that  he  had  never 
heard  me.  He  looked  straight  before  him  in  an 
abstraction  of  thought.  When  I  repeated  my  words 
he  started,  said  "  Eh  ?  "  and  had  then  the  gesture 
of  a  man  trying  to  discover  what  we'd  been  talking 
of,  without  the  seeming  discourtesy  of  telling  me  that 
he'd  lost  the  thread  of  our  conversation. 

We  began  to  talk  again,  and  we  found  ourselves 
presently  upon  a  dim  path  enclosed  by  quickset. 
And  it  was  now  my  attention  which  suddenly  left 
him.  I  cannot  explain  why,  but  there  came  upon 
me  the  notion  that  we  were  not  the  only  people  in 
that  place.  The  idea  was  ridiculous  enough.  To 
begin  with,  there  was  no  sign  of  anyone  being  near  us, 
and  it  didn't  matter  if  somebody  was.  Yet,  I  felt 
so  uneasy  that  involuntarily  I  quickened  my  pace, 
and  as  I  did  so  we  came  within  the  orbit  of  the  light 
streaming  from  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room. 
I  half-turned,  looking  at  Crossford,  and  I  could  see 
that  his  face  was  grey  and  drawn.  He,  nevertheless, 
began  to  mouth  a  mimic  heartiness,  and  we  drew  up 
before  the  door  while  he  ushered  me  back  into  a  hall 
that  had  remained  unlighted. 

I  only  mention  this  walk  in  the  garden  because  of 
its  contribution  to   the  impression  I  had  derived  of 
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there  being  some  concealed  element  of  unrest  in  an 
atmosphere  which  should  have  been  light  enough. 
The  merest  thing  troubled  me  now,  and  continued  to 
do  so  when  we  entered  the  house.  I  remember  a 
picture  slightly  askew  on  the  wall  on  the  staircase — 
a  pale  blue  water  colour,  rather  lacking  in  detail. 
I  wanted  to  mount  the  stairs  and  put  it  straight.  I 
must  have  thought  that  by  righting  it  I  should  be  able 
to  right  other  things.  Anyhow,  the  impulse  to  act 
was  ridiculously  pressing. 

When,  a  moment  later,  we  came  to  the  drawing- 
room,  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Crossford  was  alone.  I  always 
think  that  biggish  men,  crowding  a  doorway,  must 
have  a  crude,  over-forceful  look  to  a  woman.  I 
suppose  that  is  why  little  lithe  men,  despicable  little 
fellows  with  soft  hands  and  manners,  have  their 
silken  way  in  boudoirs.  Standing  in  the  doorway, 
I  felt  we  were  being  considered,  our  metal  was  being 
assayed.  Yes  ;  I  mean  to  include  Crossford.  She  was 
analyzing,  with  all  the  help  that  those  quiet  grey  eyes 
could  give  her,  our  precise  quality  respectively — if 
you  like  she  was  assayer-like,  looking  for  the  gold. 
I  could  feel  her  comparing  her  first  impression  of  me 
with  her  present  one,  and  I  was  happy  to  believe  that 
the  second  confirmed  the  first.  I  suppose  that  her 
consideration  of  her  husband  was  involuntary — a 
natural  reaction  from  her  scrutiny  of  myself. 

It  seemed  that  Crossford  had  merely  brought  me  to 
the  door  :  for  now  he  left  me.  And,  for  the  first  time, 
I  was  alone  with  Mrs.  Crossford. 

IV 

I  remember  precisely  how  the  next  moment  passed. 
She  sat  there  looking  at  me,  searching  me  until,  in 
other  circumstances,  I  could  have  felt  the  scrutiny 
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personal  and  even  embarrassing.  I  had  no  feeling 
of  that  kind,  however,  but  only  a  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  this  experience.  There  are  moments  in  one's  life 
when  one  is  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  for  them  that 
one  was  sped  into  this  curious  world.  I  had  that 
feeling  now. 

But  I  had  a  very  abruptly  started  consciousness 
that  she  had  grown  alert.  I  looked  at  her  quickly 
and  realized  the  gesture.  She  listened.  And  it  was 
then  that,  standing  still,  I  too,  bent  an  ear  as  a  man 
went  heavily  upstairs :  "  Crossford,"  I  thought ; 
and  behind  him  I  caught  the  beat  of  a  softer  tread. 
This  step  seemed  gently  placed,  yet  careful,  like  that 
of  a  man  who  husbands  his  resources. 

"  We  have  a  sitting-room  upstairs,"  Mrs.  Crossford's 
voice  broke  in  upon  what,  at  another  time,  might  have 
seemed  a  somewhat  remarkable  silence. 

I  could  feel  that  she  continued  to  consider  me  from 
a  certain  point  of  view  :  but  even  now  I  could  not 
discover  her  precise  intention.  It  was  only  when  she 
spoke  again  that  I  obtained  my  first  hint.  She  sat 
there,  her  eyes  like  lighted  lamps,  exquisitely  luminous 
in  the  pale  face,  the  perfectly  moulded  chin  raised  in 
a  significant  feminine  gesture,  the  whole  body  tuned 
to  the  intelligence,  to  the  quick  apprehensiveness  of 
a  mind  that  could  be  deeply  troubled  but  never  dis- 
traught. 

"  You  haven't  known  my  husband  for  very  long  ?  " 

"No,"  I  answered,  and  then  I  paused.  I  felt  I 
should  like  to  have  amplified  the  reply  if  I  had 
known  in  what  way  I  could  have  done  so  to  her 
satisfaction. 

"  He  was  a  friend  of  a.  friend — that  was  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  agreed.  "  It  was  Robert  Bannister — 
a  very  old  friend  of  mine  who  introduced  us." 

I  had  been  wondering  what  she  thought  of  Bannister, 
but   she    did  not   help   me — rather   she   turned   my 
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thoughts  abruptly  into  the  channel  in  which  her  own 
ran. 

"  Do  you  know  that  he  never  asks  anybody  down 
here  now  ?  " 

"  He  ?  "  I  repeated  the  word  like  that  quite  involun- 
tarily. It  may  look  like  a  bald  question  :  it  wasn't, 
though.  It  was  a  simple  expression  of  surprise  ; 
the  use  of  a  singular  when  a  plural  would  have  seemed 
natural  to  me  after  hearing  Bannister,  really  did  rather 
astonish  me.  What  a  difference  a  merely  alphabetical 
substitution  would  have  made — w  for  h  !  "  Do  you 
know  that  we  never  ask  anybody  down  here  now  ?  " 
The  use  of  the  singular  made  Crossford  objective  at 
once. 

I  was  so  astonished,  in  fact,  that  for  the  moment 
I  lost  my  perspective  of  the  field  of  her  character.  I 
did  not  realize  that,  right  in  the  foreground,  was  some- 
thing much  more  remarkable.  I  mean  that  she 
should  have  addressed  these  words  to  me  at  all.  For 
they  were  intimate  and  they  had  undoubtedly  a  quite 
definite,  if  at  present,  obscure  purpose.  Finally,  I 
completely  missed  another  aspect  of  her  intervention 
— the  most  remarkable  of  all. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  at  last.  Perhaps  I  had  not 
really  taken  as  long  to  do  so  as  it  seemed  to  me  then 
that  I  had  done. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "I'd  heard  that— he  didn't  ask 
people  down." 

"  And  yet  at  one  time  he  asked  a  great  many. 
You  know  that  ?  "  She  continued  to  speak  quietly, 
with  that  slow  charming  enunciation  which  fell  so 
restfully  upon  the  listener's  ear. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  had  heard  something  to  that 
effect." 

"  Nevertheless,"  she  went  on,  "  though  he  stopped 
asking  people,  he  has  asked  yon." 

The   conventional   thing   was   to   murmur   that    I 
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suppose  that  that  was  a  compliment  to  me,  but  that 
I  couldn't  see  how  1  deserved  it,  considering  that  I'd 
only  met  him  once.  I  said  nothing  of  that  foolish 
kind,  being  content  with  a  monosyllable — 

"  Yes." 

"  After  refusing  to  ask  men  he's  known  for  many 
years — Mr.  Bannister  for  instance — men  he's  worked 
with  and  lived  with — he  asks  you.     Why  ?  " 

I  felt  the  remarkable  intimacy  of  the  question  ;  but 
I  also  began  now,  definitely,  to  be  aware  of  that  other 
aspect  of  her  intervention,  which  before  I  had  seemed 
so  completely  to  miss.  How  shall  I  describe  it  ?  I 
can  only  put  it  in  this  way,  that  I  found  myself  now 
acknowledging  the  presence  of  a  force,  something 
invincible,  persistent.  I  was  in  contact  with  a  will 
which  I  saw  now  had  an  extraodinary  certainty  of 
aim.  I  felt  that  I  was  being  shaped,  that  my  men- 
tality was  being  adjusted.  This  woman  was  no  mere 
fluttered  enquirer  asking  questions  to  lighten  her  con- 
fusion. She  had  asked  a  question,  but  it  was  intended 
to  lead  up  to  something.  And  I  was  expected  to 
answer,  j 

"  You  ask  a  question,  Mrs.  Crossford,  which  has 
been  in  my  own  mind." 

"  It  did  not  occur  to  you,  I  suppose,  that  per- 
haps  " 

She  paused  and  considered  her  further  words. 

"  That  it  was  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  me, 
that  our  acquaintance  was  of  such  short  standing, 
which  had  made  him  ask  me  here  ?  " 

There  was  now  the  little  pink  flush  in  her  cheek, 
which  I  came  to  recognize  as  a  sign  that  she  was  reach- 
ing some  emotional  climax.  * 

"  Yes  .  .  .  that.  But  I  mean  more  than  that.  Did 
it  occur  to  you  that  he  chose  you  almost  deliberately  ; 
first,  because  you  would  be  without  prepossessions, 
and  secondly " 
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She  stopped  again,  until  I  wondered  if  she  would 
ever  say  what  she  wanted  to  say. 

"  Yes  ?  "  I  encouraged  gently. 

"  Because  you  looked  like  a  man  who  could — could 
help." 

"Could  help?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Dol  look  like  a  man  who  could  help  ?  " 

I  suppose  that  was  partly  vanity. 

Her  eyes  flashed  their  reward — but  she  smiled  too — 
perfectly  aware  that  it  was  vanity. 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"  And  does  he  need  help  ?  "  I  ventured,  with  what 
seems  to  me  now  rather  an  extraordinary  quiet  and 
firmness. 

"  I  think — he  does."  She  paused.  "  You  see 
there  was  somebody  who  helped  before,  and  who  is 
preparing  to  help  again.  But  who  wants  help  her — 
also." 

She  had  bitten  off  the  "  self."  And  yet  why  ? 
She  did  not  hesitate  to  expose  a  weakness,  if  it  gained 
her  end.  She  was  a  woman  of  true  purpose,  but  she 
was  also  a  woman  ready  to  exercise  every  attribute 
of  her  sex.  She  might  just  as  well  have  asked  me 
frankly,  I  said  to  myself,  as  she  meant  to  use  me. 

"  Mrs.  Crossford,"  I  said.  "  I  will  not  pretend  that 
I  don't  understand  you.  And  if  you'll  let  me  say  so, 
you've  not  only  paid  me  a  great  compliment,  but  done 
me  a  great  kindness"  (in  letting  me  be  your  instru- 
ment, I  might  have  added).     I  paused  and  continued. 

"  It's  rather  strange — but,  d'you  know,  I  came  here 
with  the  idea  that  I  was  to  be  useful  !  I  don't  mean 
that  I  thought  he'd  picked  me  out  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  Something — well,  something  led.  But  if  I'm 
going  to  be  any  good  oughtn't  he  to  tell  me  something 


more 


? 


She  shook  her  head  quickly  and  vehemently. 
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"  He  won't." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  understand  ?  "  she  cried  in  a  kind  of 
pain.  "  I  thought  you  did."  She  stopped :  then 
lowering  her  voice  she  went  on,  "  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand. I  cannot  tell  you  anything.  All  I  know  is, 
that  I  do  not  know." 

That  may  sound  like  the  cry  of  a  weak  woman  : 
it  wasn't.  It  was  rather  that  of  a  resolved  and  com- 
petent general  who  states  his  own  difficulty — the  thing 
he  can't  do — to  an  ally,  and  asks  the  ally  to  act  in  the 
general's  place. 

"  He  won't  tell  me  ;  and  you — can't  ?  "  I  shrugged 
my  shoulders  with  a  half-humorous  despair.  I 
sought  deliberately  to  relieve  an  atmosphere  which  I 
felt  was  too  much  charged  with  emotion.  But  I 
could  see  no  change  in  her  as  she  met  my  comment 
with  a  slow,  grave  inclination  of  head. 

"  Wherefore,"  I  said,  "  if  I  am  to  act  I  must  do  so 
upon  conclusions  drawn  by  myself."  I  believe  that, 
as  I  spoke,  there  had  come  into  my  voice  a  certain 
authority,  which  I  had  an  idea  gave  her  the  conviction 
that  she  had  not  misplaced  her  confidence. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  I  continued,  "  and  now,  Mrs. 
Crossford,  will  you  let  me  state  my  first  conclusions." 

She  nodded. 

"  It's  this,"  I  said,  and  I  spoke  now  with  purposeful 
bluntness.  "  We've  been  talking  on  a  certain  assump- 
tion— that  your  husband,  breaking  the  habits  of 
years,  has  for  six  months  wrapt  himself  in  seclusion, 
let  no  man  visit  him — till  he  saw  me.  But  the  assump- 
tion isn't  sound." 

I  saw  her  suddenly  tighten  her  lips,  and  could  hear 
her  breathe  hard. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  this,  Mrs.  Crossford.  I  am  not  alone. 
I  have  a  fellow-guest.     Mr.  Robbins." 
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"  Isn't  a  guest,"  she  asked  the  question  in  a  new 
manner  in  which  something  very  personal  was  touched 
by  something  ironic — "  isn't  a  guest  a  person  whom 
one  asks  to  one's  house  ?  " 

I  watched  her  now  with  a  new  surmise — 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  there  is  only  one  guest  !  " 

"  You  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  Mr.  Elmslie ;  that  Mr.  Robbins  asks  him- 
self." 


Chapter  XXXV11 


I  felt  myself  suddenly  immersed  in  an  atmosphere 
complex  of  every  strange  element  the  existence  of 
which  I  had  ever  suspected.  Curious  things  seemed 
to  float  up  from  that  subconsciousness  which  is  in 
us  all  and  into  which  is  gathered  so  much  that,  at  the 
time  of  gathering,  never  comes  under  the  immediate 
observation  of  one's  individual  and  personal  ego. 
There  were  pictures  of  unremembered  nights,  moon- 
less, black ;  of  figures  that  followed  one  in  remote 
places  ....  I  looked  at  her  and  wondered,  and 
my  conviction  grew  that  she  was  using  me  ;  that  in 
this  battle  for  her  husband  I  was  merely  the  instru- 
ment. Only  afterwards  did  I  know  what  I  have 
already  recorded  here — that  she  had  lived  to  feel  his 
need  of  her ;  but  the  need  was  great  now,  and  she 
required  an  ally.  In  that  capacity  I  stood  before 
her. 
I  believe  in  there  being  an  appropriate  phrase  for 
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every  situation.  And  I'm  sure  I  had  the  phrase 
right  when  I  spoke  to  that  woman  sitting  there  so 
pale,  with  her  eyes  so  brilliant,  and  her  long  fingers 
playing  with  the  arms  of  her  chair. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said. 

And  it  was  then  that  she  told  me  the  story. 

It  began  with  her  memory  of  a  very  joyous  week- 
end— "  my  elder  boy's  birthday."  That  happy  event 
had  fallen  on  a  Saturday,  and  there  had  been  three  or 
four  of  his  oldest  and  closest  friends.  "  There  was  a 
Mr.  Gold  for  one.  You  may  have  heard  of  him.  He 
had  been  Edwards's  partner."  I  should  think  there 
never  had  been  such  gaiety.  Once,  remembering,  I 
suppose,  some  jarring  feature  of  it,  she  paused  and 
seemed  to  shrink  back  from  the  picture.  These  shows 
of  his,  this  boisterousness,  was  accompanied  by  that 
strain  of  the  vulgar,  which  she  must  always  have  sought 
deliberately  to  ignore. 

And  yet,  because  of  what  she  sought  to  make  him 
appear  to  herself — what  at  last,  she  had  made  him 
appear — she  embraced  these  barbs.  She  wore  them 
with  a  kind  of  happiness,  and  such  was,  perhaps,  her 
mood  now,  though  I  believe  the  idea  was  amplified  at 
this  juncture  by  the  thought  that  she'd  give  all  to  see 
in  him  again  a  shadow  of  that  old  manner,  to  hear 
again  one  of  his  crude  sallies. 

I  gathered  that  Crossford's  ebullitions  of  mirth 
reached  a  kind  of  crescendo  as  his  friends  surrounded 
little  Edward. 

"  And  son —    D'yer  remember,"  Gold  had  chaffed. 

"  Well,  it's  happened  as  you  said  it  would,  and 
anybody' d  think  you'd  got  an  option  on  the  future," 
Crossford's  ex-partner  had  cried,  speaking  the  words 
rather  enviously.  And  Crossford  had  laughed.  That, 
said  his  wife  to  me  now,  was  precisely  the  kind  of  jest 
he  liked,  with  its  implication  of  his  superiority  to 
fortune.     She  told  me  this  in  a  curiously  commentless 
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way.  And  /  tell  you  that  there  wasn't  a  hint  in  her 
tone  of  an  accusation  of  vain-glory.  She  indicated 
nothing.  I  believe  that  that  woman  has  the  most 
elaborate  system  of  self-suppression.  Well,  picture 
that  scene  in  which  Crossford  noisily  rejoiced  and 
everybody  laughed  and  chaffed  and  cheered. 

I  did  not  ask  her,  but  I  wondered  whether  she  had 
then  any  sense  of  climax,  any  premonition.  Shall  I 
tell  you  how  I  see  her  as  she  may  have  looked  that 
morning  ?  She'd  be  standing  there  smiling,  very 
quiet— a  little  remote  in  manner — looking  away  to 
the  child  as  often  as  she  could,  as  if  that  was  a  help — 
but  not  showing  a  tremor,  even  when  a  woman  with 
big  diamond  bangles — "  the  Royde  woman,"  as  Ban- 
nister calls  her — hinted  that  "  and  sons  "  might  some 
day  have  an  indefinite  meaning. 

This  is  a  purely  empirical  effort  of  mine —  a  form  of 
mental  exercise  learnt  from  Bannister — I  know  that. 
But  I've  heard  much  of  the  Roydes — particularly 
of  the  Royde  woman's  early  morning  diamonds — as 
well  as  of  her  stories. 

II 

And  so  the  party  breaks  up  and,  with  one  loud 
halloa,  Crossford  goes  off  to  the  station. 

He  generally  came  home  about  five.  But  this 
evening  it  was  seven  before  he  appeared.  She  met 
him  in  the  hall  and  there  wasn't  a  flicker  in  his  face — 
in  the  face  of  this  man  who  in  the  morning  had  almost 
rolled  on  his  back  with  the  laughter  that  tore  him. 
He'd  said  he'd  have  to  buy  more  toys  for  •'  and  sonny  " 
(as  he  called  the  boy).  But  now  his  hands  were 
empty.  His  face  was  old,  yellow,  shrunken  ;  his  eyes 
looked  down.  And  yet  I  gathered  that  he  didn't 
look  ordinarily  weary. 

"  It  wasn't  that  he  seemed  tired.  I've  seen  him 
tired  after  a  long  day,  when  the  market  was  what  he 
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called  '  active.'  He'd  look  cold  and  heavy-eyed,  and 
yawn  and  be  ready  to  sleep.  But  after  dinner  and  a 
little  rest,  he  almost  always  recovered."  But  his 
manner  on  this  night  of  his  return  was  a  mixture  of 
gloom,  secretiveness  and  nervousness.  He  looked 
about  him  as  if  trying  to  avoid  not  so  much  his  wife 
or  the  shadows  in  the  far  corners  of  the  hall,  as 
himself.  He  wore  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  mere 
consciousness  is  agony. 

"  I  thought  that  he  tried  to  focus  his  mind  on  some 
particular  thing  invisible  to  me  and  that  he  found  he 
couldn't  or  daren't."  We  talk  of  bodies  trembling  : 
I  should  say  from  what  she  told  me  that  his  mind 
trembled.  He  gave  an  impression  of  shuddering,  of 
shivering  in  the  shadow  of  the  present  to  avoid  finding 
himself,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  past  or  the  future  ; 
and  he  spoke  from  his  throat.  His  speech  grew  thick. 
And  all  the  time  he  kept  his  head  down.  Even  when 
the  children  were  brought  to  him  he  could  only  mutter 
at  them  ;  presently  he  held  them  out  to  their  nurse. 
And  yet  he  was  not  indifferent  ;  for,  once,  he  turned 
and  looked  at  the  two  boj's  wistfully.  After  that  he 
laughed,  and  said  he  was  ready  for  dinner. 

But  neither  at  dinner  nor  afterwards  would  he  speak. 
She  watched  him  at  first,  but  found  him  restless  under 
the  smallest  surveillance  ;  she  teased  him  gently,  but 
he  answered  in  monosyllables.  He  would  tell  her 
nothing. 

Knowing  what  she  was,  what  she  wanted  to  signify 
imperishably  in  his  mind,  you  can  guess  her  feelings  ; 
the  miserable  pain  of  it.  Now  was  the  time  when  he 
should  turn  to  her  and  make  her  his  helper.  At 
last,  so  wrought  upon  was  she  by  the  sharp  stress  of 
the  moment,  that  she  reminded  him  softly  of  his 
mother. 

"  She  had  in  her  mind  a  time  that  might  come. 
Perhaps  it  has  come,  Edward " 
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She  held  out  arms,  grew  soft,  waited,  and  he  got  up 
and  went  out. 
And  that  was  all. 

Ill 

That  was  all.  From  that  night  the  new  Crossford 
was  seen — the  man  of  furtive  eye,  who  avoided 
the  engagements  of  his  home.  He'd  take  long, 
lonely  walks  before  or  after  dinner ;  but  some- 
times he'd  go  up  to  the  nursery  and  stare  gloomily 
into  the  room — particularly  did  he  visit  the  night 
nursery  after  the  boys  were  in  bed  and  asleep.  His 
wife  found  him  there  one  night,  standing  at  "  And 
sonny's "  cot,  and  looking  down.  She  had  been 
sitting  in  her  own  room,  which  was  on  the  same  floor — 
so  that  she  knew  that  he  had  not  mounted  the  stairs 
during  the  half-hour  previous.  The  conclusion,  then, 
was  that  he'd  been  in  the  room  before  she  herself 
had  come  up  ;  and  that  he'd  remained  there  motion- 
less for  that  half-hour.  I  don't  know  if  she  drew  any 
conclusions ;  she  certainly  gave  me  no  hint  of  their 
character  or  even  of  their  existence. 

From  the  hour  in  which  he  had  come  home  so  com- 
pletely changed,  he'd  closed  his  doors  to  his  friends. 
I  don't  mean  that  he  did  it  dramatically  or  osten- 
tatiously. It  was  a  negative  gesture  really  ;  he  who 
had  asked  so  many,  now  asked  none.  For  a  week  or 
two,  therefore,  the  thing  wouldn't  be  noticed,  though 
his  manner  could  not,  of  course,  wholly  escape  atten- 
tion. I  remembered  what  Bannister  had  told  me  on 
that  point. 

But  the  sudden  failure  in  the  flow  of  hospitality 
must  at  last  have  set  a  good  many  people  speculating. 
Did  he  mind  this  kind  of  attention  ?  I'm  certain  he 
hated  it ;  but  he  knew  just  enough  of  himself  to  be 
convinced  that  he  hadn't  the  temperament  necessary 
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to  maintain  a  show  of  the  old  things.  (I  am  giving 
my  inferences  as  they  suggested  themselves  to  me  at 
this  time.) 

And  so  the  fount  of  his  hospitality  is  dried  up  ; 
the  man  does  his  business  as  quickly  and  as  secretly 
as  he  can,  and  gets  home — to  take  his  lonely  walks. 
And  after  a  little  curious  talk  among  themselves, 
and  a  shrug  or  two  by  way  of  comment,  men  who 
had  known  him  in  other  times  settle  down  to  a  new 
conception  of  Prosperity  Crossford. 

The  weeks  went  by  ;  they  became  months.  And 
then,  one  day  at  breakfast,  Crossford,  with  an  elaborate 
casualness,  dropped  an  announcement. 

"  You  might  have  one  of  the  spare  rooms  ready." 
She  looked  up  hoping. 
"  You're  going  to  ask  somebody  here  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  he  was  trying  to  maintain  the  causal  note, 
"  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  thinking  of  Robbins — from 
the  office,  you  know." 

Her  first  feeling  was  certainly  the  quite  simple  one 
of  being  puzzled.  In  effect  the  announcement  of 
the  name  wanted  importance  ;  she  had  already  almost 
ceased  to  be  interested.  This  was  no  return  to  the 
old  habit  of  hospitality  with  its  constant  coming  and 
going  of  men  handling  other  men  in  a  big  way— and 
who,  some  of  them,  came  to  have  a  quality  of  bigness 
themselves.  This  was  a  mere  kindly  entertainment 
of  an  obscure  clerk.  She  would  wish  to  be  highly 
considerate  to  this  old  servant  of  her  husband's,  to 
make  things  very  pleasant  for  him. 

The  firm  had  not  treated  him  too  well.  So  far  as 
the  man  himself  was  concerned  she  still  retained  some 
impression  of  him.  Had  it  not  been  he  who  had  con- 
ducted her  through  Crossford's  office  ?  Rather  an 
uneasy  manner ;  in  fact,  now  that  she  recalled  him 
in  clearer  perspective,  there  was  something  not  quite 
normal  about  him.     She  remembered  the  night  on 
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which  she  had  called  at  the  office.  Yes,  a  strange 
human  creature ;  gauche,  rather  wild  of  manner. 
She  had  had  to  be  a  little  abrupt  on  that  last  occasion. 
Not  but  what  he  was  perfectly  harmless — indeed,  a 
most  worthy  man.  Still,  did  one  usually  ask  one's 
clerks  to  one's  house  in  this  way  ?  Perhaps  Crossford 
read  the  question  in  her  ruminative  eyes,  for  he  went 
on,  in  what  she  now  described  to  me  as  a  "  careful  " 
voice. 

"  Of  course,  you  realize  that  Robbins  is  my  manager. 
Very  important  position.  There's  really  very  little 
that  a  principal  does  that  his  manager  doesn't  do. 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  haven't  rather — rather  neglected 

Robbins.     Still  it's  not  too  late "  and  he  laughed 

lamely. 

She  told  me  that  it  was  only  then,  after  she  heard 
that  ragged  laugh,  that  she  began  to  feel  a  new  vague 
uneasiness. 

Well,  Robbins  was  to  come.  He  wouldn't  be  met 
by  car — he  would  walk.  The  result  was  that  they  were 
left  without  any  idea  of  when  he  would  arrive.  I 
think  that  this  part  of  the  story  seemed  important 
to  her,  and  I  know  that  it  struck  me  then,  and  strikes 
me  now  as  deserving  the  most  careful  examination. 

Soon  after  luncheon  Crossford  walked  into  the  draw- 
ing room  where  his  wife  was  sitting.  He  had  a  railway 
guide  in  his  hand,  and  after  a  restless  pace  or  two  across 
the  floor  said  that  there  was  a  train  arriving  at  2.15. 
"  Perhaps  he'll  get  that."  Being  very  little  interested 
— she  remembers  how  completely  unconcerned  she 
was  at  that  moment — she  simply  nodded,  and  prob- 
ably murmured  that  in  that  case  the  visitor  would  be 
able  to  have  a  look  round  before  tea,  or  some  similar 
little  futility.  But  a  few  minutes  later  she  found  her- 
self observing  her  husband  with  definite  curiosity  ; 
and  a  certain  earlier  troubling  of  her  mind  began  again. 
For  already  Crossford  was  uneasy  ;  he  walked  about 
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the  room,  consulted  his  watch,  turned  up  the  local 
page  in  the  railway  Guide,  crossed  the  room  once 
more  and  then  again  looked  at  his  watch.  At  last 
he  pronounced  that  his  guest  couldn't  have  caught 
"  that  train,"  but  that  there  was  another  due  in  ten 
minutes.  And  now  the  same  performance  was  gone 
through,  with  the  same  evidence  of  nervous  excitement 
• — the  moving  about  the  room,  the  looking  at  the 
watch,  the  constant  reference  to  the  guide  as  if  the 
time  of  the  train  needed  confirmation.  Once  he  went 
into  the  garden  and  she  could  see  him  on  the  lawn, 
the  guide  still  grasped  in  his  hand,  the  watch  con- 
stantly being  withdrawn  from  his  pocket.  Then  he 
came  back  to  the  house,  tramped  about  the  hall,  and 
at  last  re-entered  the  drawing-room  to  say  that  there 
would  be  another  train  due  at  ten  minutes  past  four. 
fJV'  Bound  to  come  by  that." 

°'She  had  had  it  on  her  tongue  to  ask  whether  it 
mattered  very  much  when  their  guest  should  arrive. 
But  the  words  died  as  she  made  a  discovery  ;  and  the 
discovery  was  this,  that  his  nervousness  had  com- 
municated itself  to  her. 

She  began  to  be  conscious  of  the  strain  of  this  wait- 
ing. Ridiculing  herself,  accusing  herself  of  weakness, 
she  tried  to  crush  this  new  uneasiness.  But  as  she 
sat  there  in  the  gathering  twilight  of  a  late  autumn 
afternoon,  and  as  the  shadows  lengthened  in  the  corners 
of  the  room,  she  followed  the  movements  of  that  wret- 
ched man  with  a  sympathetic  restlessness  which  she 
could  not  throw  off.  He  was  in  and  out  all  the  time 
now.  Once  or  twice  he  went  down  the  drive — only 
to  return  and  announce  that  another  train  had  been 
missed.  Then  he'd  stand  in  the  embrasure  of  the 
French  window,  staring  out  into  the  converging  gloom. 
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IV 

It  was  suddenly  while  he  stood  there  that  she 
heard  him  suppress  a  scream — yes,  a  scream — not  a 
mere  exclamation — and  the  next  moment, as  she  looked 
up,  she  saw  him  plucking  nervously  at  the  latch  of 
the  window — beyond  which  there  became  visible 
the  dim,  narrow  outline  of  a  man,  whose  white  face 
could  now  be  faintly  seen  as  its  eyes  looked  into  the 
room. 

She  remembers  an  extraordinary  sense  of  reaction 
as  she  leant  back,  taking  a  long  breath.  And  in  that 
way  the  guest  had  come.  Now,  the  importance  of 
the  manner  of  the  arrival,  as  I  think  you'll  agree, 
lay  in  the  answer  to  this  question  :  To  what  extent 
was  it  contrived  ? 

When  she  described  it  all  to  me  now  I  made  up  my 
mind  at  once.  There  was  a  certain  cleverness  here — 
nay,  a  remarkable  ingenuity  was  in  league  with  a 
shrewd  knowledge  of  his  own  values. 

While  she  was  talking  in  her  soft  way  we  heard  a 
movement  overhead,  and  she  began  to  hurry  her  tale 
a  little.  It  seems  that  on  that  occasion  of  the  first 
visit  the  guest  practiced  a  singular,  and  indeed,  over- 
elaborate  self-effacement.  He  deferred  in  all  things 
to  Crossford — sometimes  addressing  him  respectfully 
as  "  sir." 

"  I  hadn't  an  idea,"  she  said,  without  explaining  of 
what  she  had  had  no  idea.  And  I  gathered — though 
on  this  point  she  was  willing  to  say  little— that  he 
spoke  scarcely  at  all  to  his  hostess  unless  she  chose  to 
address  him  first.  "  But  I  am  sure  of  this.  What 
was  in  his  mind  I  don't  know  at  all.  But  I  am  sure 
he  was  trying  all  the  time  to — to  suppress  himself." 

Although  I've  taken  space  to  repeat  what  she  told 
me,  she  managed  to  give  me  the  story  very  quickly. 
She  had  to  do.     There  were  those  footsteps  overhead 
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...  at  any  moment  we  might  be  interrupted.  She 
hastened  on. 

It  appeared  that  the  visitor's  manner  continued  to 
be  that  of  her  husband's  respectful  servant.  He 
admired  everything  that  he  was  shown,  exclaimed  at 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  at  the  splendour  of  the 
avenue,  at  the  magnificence  of  the  new  car.  Oh  yes, 
he  was  a  most  appreciative  visitor  ;  and  his  ways  were 
those  which,  in  other  times,  would  certainly  have  won 
Crossford's  keenest  approval,  for  he'd  always  liked 
those  who  liked  his  possessions. 

And  yet  she  was  perplexed.  There  were  things 
which,  even  then,  she  seems  to  have  noticed.  One 
was  that  her  husband,  though  apparently  he'd  re- 
covered his  taste  for  company,  hadn't  recovered  his 
spirits. 

"  At  first  I  thought  it  was  just  the  old  obsessing 
gloom.  But  I  remember  that  on  Sunday  afternoon 
they'd  been  out  in  the  grounds  over  there,"  her  hand 
indicated  the  window  on  her  right.  "  I'd  gone  to  the 
door  to  meet  them,  and  I  saw  them  coming  towards 
me.  Edward  was  following  his — his  visitor.  And 
when  he  looked  up  I  saw  something  in  his  eyes  I'd 
never  seen  there  before.  .  .  .  You  see  he  didn't 
expect  to  have  me  looking  into  his  face  at  that  moment, 
and  grew  careless — left  his  post." 

"  And  what  was  it  that  you  saw  ?  "  I  tried  to 
speak  coldly,  slowly  ;  but  the  question  came  out  of 
me  like  a  jet. 

She  looked  round  the  dimly  lighted  room  before  she 
answered. 

"  Fear,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 
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V 

I  gave  her  a  moment  before  I  persisted. 

"  And  you  think  ?  " 

She  looked  before  her  very  steadily  and  gravely. 
What  a  woman  for  a  crisis  !  I  might  think — I  dare- 
say I  did— that  I  was  leading  the  talk.  And  there 
were  moments  when  she  let  me — when  it  was  a  relief 
to  her  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  indeed,  she  was  allowing 
me  to  lead  it  now.  But  she  gave  me  both  at  this 
time  and  always,  a  curious,  alluring  sense  of  herself. 
She  was  the  true  dynamic. 

"  And  you  think  ?  "  I  repeated  gently. 

She  inclined  her  head. 

"  There  must  be  something.  .  .  .  That  is  so  clear, 
isn't  it  ?  Assuming  that  I  did  not  make  a  mistake. 
But  do  you  think  that  I  did  make  a  mistake  ?  " 

"No."     I  blurted  it  out,  for  I'm  always  a  bit  crude. 

"  That  is "   I  tried  to  put  it  more  gently.     "  I 

wondered  if  there  was  something " 

"  You  mean  you  had  noticed  ?  "  There  was 
nothing  weak  in  this — no  appeal.  Merely  a  commander 
again  taking  the  opinion  of  a  member  of  his  staff. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  thought  I  saw  something.  But 
you  haven't  quite  finished  the  story,  have  you  ?  You 
say  that  this— visitor  " —  (odd  how  we  both  boggled 
over  that  word)  "  invites  himself." 

"  Oh  !  I  did  not  know  that,  at  first.  What  I  noticed 
was  that  he  came  again  quite  soon." 

It  appeared  that  Crossford  had  told  her  that  Robbins 
would  be  coming  again,  "  perhaps  next  Saturday." 
The  way  he'd  made  the  announcement  might  have 
suggested  that  he'd  asked  his  manager,  but  that  the 
man  wasn't  sure  if  he  could  get  away ;  other  engage- 
ments. Anyhow,  Mrs.  Crossford  hadn't  a  suspicion 
to  the  contrary  just  then.  But  when  Saturday  came 
there  was  the  same  scene  of  waiting,  with  Crossford 
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walking  about  in  nervous  apprehension.  And,  in 
the  end,  the  guest  did  not  come  at  all.  What  do  you 
think  this  remarkable  woman  said  now  ?  What  word 
do  you  suppose  she  used  ?  I  think  she'd  a  kind  of 
genius  for  hitting  on  words  or  phrases. 

"  Discipline."  That  was  the  word  she  found  for 
it.  It  seemed  to  her,  observing  her  husband  with  an 
accuracy  that  was  almost  superhuman,  that,  for  some 
obscure  reason,  he  had  become  amenable  to  a  certain 
course  of  treatment,  and  that  it  was  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  this  astonishing  guest  of  his  to  subject 
him  to  that  course.  Discipline !  There  you  had 
the  idea  in  three  syllables  !  He  was  being  disciplined. 
He  was  to  wait,  to  suffer,  to  be  brought  constantly 
to  the  borders  of  his  endurance. 

On  the  Saturday  that  followed  there  was  no  talk 
of  visitors  of  any  kind.  She  had  hoped  that  his  asking 
Robbins  was  a  first  sign  of  the  return  of  old  sanities, 
but  after  that  surprising  look  in  her  eye,  as  he  had  come 
in  behind  his  solitary  guest,  she  was  much  less  hope- 
ful. And  afterwards  there  began  quickly  to  grow  in 
her  a  conviction  that  the  invitation  to  Robbins  was 
not  the  result  of  reviving  impulses,  but  of  a  secret 
thing  having  its  origin  in  she  knew  not  what  obscure 
recess  in  the  mind  of  this  man. 

"  But  had  you  begun  to  find  an  explanation  of  that 
faint  unhappiness  of  his  in  these — shall  we  call  them — 
inflicted  visits  ?  " 

"  Naturally,  I  thought  of  that.  And  yet.  And  yet, 
Mr.  Elmslie,  the  thing  seemed  so  inexplicable.  What 
can  this  man  be  to  Edward.     W7hat  can  he  be  ?  " 

Of  this  much  she  was  convinced  after  the  first  visit. 
Her  husband  was  not  recovering  his  lost  spirits ;  he 
was  not,  with  the  modest  entertainment  of  a  clerk, 
re-establishing  hospitality.  And  convinced  that  he 
was  not  re-opening  his  doors,  she  was  not  surprised 
when  the  next  week-end  arrived,  that  he  said  nothing 
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about  visitors.  He  appeared  to  have  bidden  nobody 
— and  nobody  came.  And  yet  she  had  found  him 
uneasy  throughout  the  Saturday  afternoon.  He 
would  not  go  far  from  the  house,  kept  coming  in  and 
out.  But  the  day  ended,  and  the  Sunday  that  fol- 
lowed ended,  without  anything  befalling ;  there  was 
just  a  weight ening  of  the  air,  a  slow  accumulation 
of  those  elements  in  a  situation  which  sap  and  destroy 
one's  nervous  equipment.  There  was  a  sense  of  wait- 
ing :  some  such  feeling  as  those  patrician  souls  knew 
when  the  tumbril  drew  to  the  door  in  '93.  (It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  put  up  the  barbed  wire — on 
a  sudden  and  mysterious  impulse.) 

When  the  next  Saturday  came  there  was  still  no 
talk  of  visitors,  and  he  seemed  a  little  calmer.  He 
went  out  for  a  short  run  in  the  car ;  got  back  for  tea, 
and  then  sat  talking  to  his  wife  in  the  room  in  which 
I  sat  now.  She  remembered  that  the  musical  chimes 
in  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  twinkled  out  six  o'clock, 
and  she  had  risen  to  order  a  light,  when  there  was  a 
step  outside  the  house  ;  and  when  she  looked  toward 
the  French  window,  there  was  to  be  seen  the  dim 
spare  man  Looking  back  at  Crossford,  she  discovered 
that  he  had  become  deeply  agitated. 

And  she  knew  then,  quite  definitely,  that  he  had  not 
expected  Robbins.  And  since  then  it  had  "  always 
been  like  that." 

"  He  comes  in  at  the  window  just  as  it's  getting 
dark,  or  else,  as  to-day,  he'll  arrive  early  enough  for 
luncheon.  He  always  walks  over — he  never  asks  for 
the  car.  And  that,  of  course,  means  that  he  need 
not  give  us  any  warning.  It  would  be  absurd," 
she  laughed,  "if  it  wasn't  the  most  hideous  kind  of 
melodrama.  He  doesn't  come  every  week.  Some- 
times he'll  leave  a  month  to  pass  without  coming. 
But  Edward  never  knows.  He's  always  about  the 
place  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  the — visitor." 
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"  And  has  he  never  told  you  anything  about  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  visits  are  forced  upon 
him  ?  " 

"  He  has  told  me  nothing.  In  fact,  I  ought  to  say 
that  he  doesn't  admit  that  he  hasn't  sent  any  imita- 
tion. When  Mr.  Robbins  comes  he'll  say  something 
like  '  Here  you  are.  I  wondered  if  you'd  be  able  to 
catch  that  train,'  or  '  I  didn't  send  the  car  because 
I  knew  you'd  find  your  way  up  ' — the  idea  being,  I 
suppose,"  she  spoke  a  little  wistfully,  "  to  create  in 
my  mind  the  idea  that  it  was  entirely  his  idea  that 
Mr.  Robbins  should  be  coming  in  at  that  door." 

"  Whereas,"  said  I,  "  it  isn't  his  idea  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  it  isn't.  I  know  it  isn't,"  she  spoke 
slowly,  but  still  with  rather  a  startling  vehemence. 
"  The  thing  is  wearing  him  out,  eating  him  up,  spend- 
ing his  stiength,  his  nerves.  He  is  no  longer  master 
in  his  own  house.  This  man  comes  and  goes  when 
he  likes.  That  veneer  of  respect — even  of  affection, 
for  I've  seen  him  pretend  to  that — is  a  veneer  and 
nothing  else.  His  eye  is  always  on  Edward,  studying 
him,  watching  for  something.  The  air  of  this  house 
is  poisoned.  There  was  life  here  once,  but  there  is 
no  life  here  now.    There  is  something  horrible  here." 

"  You  have,  you  say,  asked  him  to  explain." 

"  Yes.  But  you  don't  know  Edward.  He  is  a 
strange  mixture.  He's  strong — oh,  yes — "  She 
spoke  now  with  a  sudden  accent  of  pride  in  her  man. 
"  They'll  tell  you  that,  I  believe,  on  the  market. 
But  he's  a  child,  too.  He  thinks  that,  by  saying  a 
thing  isn't  so,  he  can  make  you  believe  it.  He  sup- 
poses that  he  can  brush  away  evidence  of  any  kind 
if  he  doesn't  choose  that  you  should  see  it.  But 
this  must  end  !  It  must,  Mr.  Elmslie  !  I  am  going 
to  end  it.  I  know  not  how.  But  I  must.  And  I 
want  you  to  help  me — ■ — " 

I  found  the  appeal  entrancing. 
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"  I  will."  I  spoke  solemnly,  giving  a  pledge.  And 
then  stepping  aside  towards  the  window,  I  turned 
doorwards  ;  for  there  were  men  in  the  hall  and  coming 
towards  us. 

The  door  now  opened  and  the  guest  stood  there  ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  not  quite  divested 
himself  of  a  certain  attitude  of  uneasy  authority, 
which  he  was  careful  to  obscure  in  company.  But 
after  a  moment  he  possessed  himself  of  a  kind  of  in- 
different cringe,  and  came  forward  rubbing  one  hand 
over  the  other. 


Chapter  XXXV1I1 


I 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  was  able  to  do  very  little 
during  that  week-end — except  that,  to  employ  a  mili- 
tary term,  I  obtained  an  appreciation  of  the  situation. 
There  was,  of  course,  an  outward  seeming  of  hospi- 
tality ;  by  which  I  mean  that  there  was  much  trivial 
and  apparently  friendly  talk  at  dinner  and  afterwards. 
Crossford  did  most  of  this  talking,  directing  himself, 
somewhat  over-elaborately,  to  me.  Robbins  nodded, 
smiled,  agreed  for  the  most  part,  and,  when  he  dis- 
agreed, did  so  diffidently.  He  gave  me  the  most 
careful  respect,  and  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him.  I 
tried  to  draw  him  away  from  Crossford,  and  once,  on 
the  Sunday,  strolled  with  him  through  the  horse- 
chestnut  avenue,  and  with  him  shared  its  shower  of 
green  and  gold.  But  he  had  plainly  set  sentinels 
over  himself.  He  didn't  want  me  here  and,  as  I  sus- 
pected, intended  that  I  should  not  come  again.     But 
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if   I  did  not  get  all  I  wanted,  I   obtained  a  clearer 
impression  than  I  had  had  the  night  before. 

I  had,  by  now,  heard  a  good  deal  about  this  manager 
of  Crossford's,  and  I  set  myself,  while  watching  him, 
to  remember  all  that  Bannister  had  told  me.  Here, 
then,  was  the  man  whom  Crossford  had  pushed  from 
his  path  ;  the  man  who,  when  a  chance  had  seemed  to 
offer  for  the  wrong  to  be  set  right  by  the  admission  of 
the  untrained  clerk  to  the  saleroom,  where  he  could 
learn  his  trade,  had  been  denied.  Bannister  had 
suggested  to  me  something  of  the  mental  and  spiritual 
misery,  the  galling  humiliation  that  must  certainly 
have  been  suffered. 

I  looked  at  the  face  of  the  man  now  in  the  light  of 
all  I  could  remember  to  have  happened  since  I  had 
seen  it  on  that  day  on  the  Barton  road.  It  had 
puzzled  me  :  it  did  now.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
weak  face,  and  it  might  have  been  called  a  face  with 
contradictory  features.  I  confirmed  my  impressions. 
The  forehead  could  have  been  called  good ;  it  was 
high  and  wide,  and  exhibited  that  intellectual  effect 
which  accompanies  the  endurance  of  suffering,  while 
the  eyes  were  those  of  a  man  who  had  had  experiences 
of  some  kind.  But  one  found  oneself  looking  from 
them  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  For  as  one  followed 
the  outline  downwards  one  felt  that  it  coarsened. 

"  You  often  come  here  ?  "  I  said.  He  looked  up 
quickly,  considering  me.  I  thought  that  he  suspected 
me,  believed  that  I  was  there  for  a  purpose.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  the  purpose  was,  and,  as  I  was 
convinced,  subjected  every  word  and  every  tone  of 
mine  to  certain  tests.  I  was  quite  able  to  believe 
that  I  was  there  not  merely  without  his  consent,  but 
against  his  wish. 

I  do  not  mean  that  he  had  known  that  I  was  to  visit 
Barton,  and  that  he  had  specifically  objected  to  me  as 
an  individual,  but  that  my  presence  was  a  challenge 
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to  some  rule  which  he  had  tried  to  impose  on  Cross- 
ford,  and  that,  probably,  he  had  laid  it  down  that 
there  were  to  be  no  visitors  whatever. 

"  Do  I  often  come  here  ?  "  he  repeated  my  question. 
"  Yes,  quite  often.  Mr.  Crossford  very  kindly  asks 
me  frequently." 

"  And  you  doubtless  find  the  change  refreshing  after 
the  clamours  of  Weftport  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  enjoy  being  here  very  much.  Don't 
I  seem  as  if  I  enjoy  it  ?  " 

I  smiled ;  it  was  best  to  meet  him  like  that. 

"  Oh,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  seem  to  be  very 
much  at  home  here,  Mr.  Robbins." 

I  don't  think  I  over-emphasized  the  superlative. 
But  he  looked  at  me  keenly  as  I  used  it. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am,"  he  said — rather  sur- 
prisingly, as  it  seemed  to  me  at  first.  Then,  consider- 
ing, I  was  less  astonished.  That  mouth — yes,  there 
could  easily  be  vanity  here.  If  only  he  could  be  got 
to  boast,  I  might  make  progress  in  my  understanding 
of  the  affair. 

"  In  fact,"  he  went  on,  "  it's  almost  like  my  home. 
I  could  quite  fancy  I  was  born  here,  and  that  I  owned 
it  all ;  that,  say,  I  could  order  those  limes  to  be  cut 
down,  because  I  don't  like  the  scent ;  or,  that  black 
summer-house  over  there  in  the  trees  to  be  white- 
washed or  to  be  set  up  elsewhere  or — burnt  to 
ashes  !  "     He  paused  and  then  went  on. 

"It  is  very  odd,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Elmslie,  how  these 

ideas    come    to — to    poor    men,    clerks    in     offices. 

-But-—"  there  was  a  rustling  step  among  the  trees  and 

Crossford   came   out   and  joined   us.     I  thought   he 

looked  furtive,  though  he  spoke  boisterously  enough. 

"  You  two  exploring,  eh  ?  Seen  everything,  Elms- 
lie  ?  Let  me  see,  I  did  show  you  the  new  liddle  ole 
'ut  ?  Thought  as  much,  and  you've  seen  it  before 
lots  of  times,  Robbins." 
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"  Yes,  oh  yes,  Mr.  Crossford.  I've  even  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  tea  there,  if  you  remember." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  The  words  came  sharply,  but  a 
change  followed  at  once,  and  I  guessed  that  the  acer- 
bity had  been  purely  involuntary.  "  But,  of  course, 
you  did.     Ha,  ha,  imagine  my  forgetting  that  !  " 

"  You  who  forget  so  little,"  said  Robbins,  with 
careful  deference.  Any  inclination  to  egotism  that 
may  have  shown  itself  had  vanished  now.  "  I  was 
just  saying  to  Mr.  Elmslie  how  much  I  like  this  place — 
how  it  grows  upon  one  until  one  begins  to  think  it  is 
one's  home — the  place  where  one  was  brought  up — 
until,  indeed,  one  thinks  almost  that  it  i    one's  own." 

Crossford  started,  then  bit  his  lower  lip  and  turned 
away  his  head  swiftly ;  but — it  was  towards  me  that 
he  turned  it,  and  for  a  moment  I  could  see  in  his  eyes 
the  agony  of  a  helpless  hunted  animal. 

"  Yes,  yes,  quite  so,"  he  mumbled. 

"  I  suppose,"  Robbins  was  going  on,  "  it  never 
occurred  to  you,  Mr.  Crossford,  that  the  verandah  is 
rather  too — er — glowing." 

Now  this  was  curious.  For  it  seemed  certain  to 
me  that  the  words  were  prompted  by  mere  vanity — 
a  wish  to  show  his  power. 

Crossford  glanced  up  at  the  verandah. 

"  Perhaps  it  is — perhaps  it  is.  My  wife  always 
thought  so,  in  fact."  He  laughed.  "  I  must  find 
something  less  offensive  to  your  eye,  Robbins." 

For  a  moment  Robbins  forgot  himself  and  looked 
at  me  smilingly,  for  all  the  world  like  a  showman 
whose  pet  dog  has  done  its  trick  and  who  waits  for 
the  applause.  But  he  remembered  a  moment  after- 
wards, became  silent  and  respectful  at  once,  and  had 
no  more  to  say  on  our  way  back  to  the  house. 

During  that  first  visit  I  had  only  one  more  hurried 
word  with  Mrs.  Crossford  alone. 
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"  You  will  help  ?  " 

And  I  had  said  again  that  I  would.  But  I  left  her, 
knowing  that,  in  whatever  way  I  .helped,  it  would  be 
in  her  way. 


Chapter   XXXIX 


I 

There  are  a  few  memories  which  become  part  of  the 
very  fabric  of  one's  mind.  They  can  only  fail  with 
the  mind  itself.  Such  is  the  thing  I  am  remembering 
now. 

I  will  own  that,  going  about  my  business  to  and 
from  the  ship-yards,  my  thoughts  were  often  of  Cross- 
ford.  And  speculating  about  that  obscure  business, 
I  used  to  find  myself  immersed  in  doubt  and  even 
alarm.  A  living  sense  came  to  me  of  that  hour  when 
the  shadows  gathered  about  Barton,  and  I  could  see 
Crossford  in  my  mind's  eye  pacing  up  and  down  and 
watching  the  window,  waiting  upon  the  whim  of  his 
manager,  his  face  all  white  and  twisted  with  the  effort 
of  keeping  fear  out  of  it,  his  wretched  fingers  twitching 
and  fidgetting.  It's  not  a  thing  to  remember  now 
without  a  shudder ;  with  that  picture  right  in  front 
of  me  you  can  imagine  that  I  wasn't  easy. 

I  wondered  if  there  had  been  any  kind  of  develop- 
ment since  my  visit.  I  could  not  be  sure.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Crossford  must  be  hopelessly  bound. 
Whatever  was  the  character  of  the  fetters  that  held 
him,  the  fact  that  they  were  on  his  wrists  was  indubit- 
able. Could  he  have  found  means  to  break  the  chain  ? 
Was  there  the  smallest  reason?to  hope  it  ?     I  could 
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see  none.  There  had  been  something  too  assured 
about  Robbins,  too  submissive  about  Crossford. 

And  yet,  unless  Crossford  meant  to  fight,  why  had 
he  asked  me  to  visit  him  in  the  face  of  what  I  was 
certain  must  have  been  strong  opposition  ?  The  fact 
that  he  had  asked  me  was  hopeful.  When  I  discussed 
the  position  with  Bannister,  however,  he  was  less  con- 
fident about  Crossford's  emancipating  himself. 

"  So  far  as  that  pair  are  concerned,  I  don't  see  that 
we  need  expect  any  change  from  what  is  really  a 
grotesque  situation.  Remember,  it's  not  a  new  one 
now.  If  Robbins  has  nobbled  Crossford,  he's  done  it 
pretty  effectually." 

"Of  course,  you  didn't  suspect  till  I  told  you,"  I 
began. 

He  laughed,  and  his  ugly  face  was  puckered  up  with 
his  merriment. 

"  I'm  less  dull  and  dreary  than  you  think,  Elmslie. 
I've  known  for  some  time — more  or  less.  D'yer 
remember  what  you  told  me  you  saw  at  Barton  gates 
once  ?  You  gave  me  a  useful  hint.  I  had  not  the 
name  in  my  possession.  But  I  guessed  there  was 
an  influence  of  the  kind  somewhere.  The  gentleman 
has  got  his  foot  in,  and  they  have  to  clean  his  boots. 
He  hasn't  merely  hung  up  his  hat,  he's  nailed  it  to 
the  wall." 

"  And  you  think  he's  a  permanency, as  the  landladies 
say." 

He  looked  at  me  shrewdly. 

"  No,  I  don't.  I'm  surprised  he's  had  the  innings 
he  has  had.  Not  that  I  rely  on  Crossford  saving 
himself.  He  was  always  something  of  a  moral  coward. 
There's  a  bad  link  in  a  strong  chain.  But  .  .  .  there 
are  forces  that  should  be  at  work.  And  I'm  rather 
inclined  to  trust  those  forces.  ...     I  don't  see " 

"  Meaning  Mrs.  Crossfoid  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  don't  see  her  letting  her  man  be  pushed  under  like 
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that.  I  suppose  she  doesn't  know — whatever  there  is 
to  know.  In  tact  you've  told  me  that  she  doesn't. 
But  she's  an  intention — a  plan.  She  asked  you  to 
help,"  he  spoke  enviously,  "  and  one  of  these  day:?, 
when  she  has  everything  ready,  she  will  call  on  you." 

II 

I  remembered  these  words,  considered  them  often. 
But  nothing  happened  to  confirm  them.  And  then 
one  day,  it  was  a  Friday  evening — a  telegram  was 
put  into  my  hand. 

"  Can  you  possibly  come  here  to-night  till  Mon- 
day ?  "  and  it  was  signed,  not  by  Crossford,  but  by 
"  M.C." 

To-night  ?  I  looked  at  the  time  of  despatch  on 
the  message.  No,  it  had  not  been  handed  in  early 
and  delayed.  It  was  not  a  case  where  she'd  sought 
to  give  me  notice  and  failed.  From  which  I  argued 
two  things.  She  had  not  had  the  time,  and  the 
occasion  was  urgent 

I  own  that  I  went  to  Barton  expectant,  yet  with 
no  formed  ideas.  It  might  be,  of  course,  that  there 
was  something  that  I  could  do — something  definitely 
useful  ;  and  that  it  was  to  get  me  to  do  this  thing  that 
she  had  sent  for  me.  But  from  the  beginning  I  had 
had  an  over- mastering  idea  of  her  self-reliance.  If  I 
was  ever  to  do  anything,  and  I  had  begun  to  doubt  it— - 
my  part  would  be  the  minor  one,  the  directed.  It 
might  even  be  purely  passive.  Well,  I  was  content 
to  serve  such  a  woman  if  she  would  direct. 

Ill 

The  car  had  been  sent  to  meet  me,  but  there  was, 
of  course,  nothing  in  the  rather  stolid  little  country- 
man who  acted  as  chauffeur  to  give  me  anv  kind  of  a 
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hint  of  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  bidden.  I  was  a 
guest  to  be  met,  and  from  whom  subsequently  perhaps 
— the  gentleman's  heart  being  opened — one  took  a 
tip. 

Yet,  going  up  the  shadowy  drive  to  the  house  in 
the  dusk,  I  did  feel  that  the  conviction  of  an  impending 
climax,  which  had  come  to  me  with  the  telegram,  was 
re-inforced — by  a  glimpse  of  that  low  wide  building, 
in  the  gloom  of  its  sheltering  trees.  It  stood  there 
quiet,  silent,  and  yet  deeply  conscious. 

When  I  entered  Mrs.  Crossford  seemed  to  be  waiting, 
for  she  darted  out  of  a  doorway  across  the  hall  to  where 
I  stood,  her  hand  out. 

"  I  am  so  glad.  I  was  afraid  you  hadn't  got  the 
message.  I  know  it  was  sent  dreadfully  late.  But 
I  wanted  you."  That  was  charmingly  and  femininely 
ingenuous.     I  smiled. 

"  That  is  the  ultimate  flattery,  to  be  told  that  one 
is  wanted." 

"  Yes,   we "  but  at  that  moment  there  were 

steps  on  the  stairs,  and  lcoking  up  I  saw  Robbins  coming 
down,  his  eyes  gleaming.  He  halted  for  a  moment 
when  he  saw  me  as  if  considering  something,  but 
then  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind,  for  he  descended  to 
the  stair  foot,  where  he  bowed  stiffly.  And  at  that 
moment,  from  the  drawing-room,  came  Crossford 
just  as  the  dinner  gong  rolled  out  its  quaint  alto. 

I  saw  him  raise  his  hand  in  quick  surprise  ;  he  was 
plainly  unprepared  to  see  me.  Immediately  after- 
wards I  caught  him  turning  upon  Robbins  a  glance 
that  was  half  apologetic. 

I  had  only  a  moment  to  wash,  and  there  was,  of 
course,  no  question  of  dressing.  Latterly  the  CrobS- 
fords  had  changed  in  the  evening  only  when  the 
whim  took  them — though  I  believe,  that,  in  his  great 
days,  my  host  had  made  a  feature  of  full  dress.  The 
fact  that  the  gong  had  been  sounded  immediately 
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on  my  appearance  was,  I  came  to  believe,  a  part  of 
a  manoeuvre  of  Mrs.  Crossford's. 

Since  there  would  be  no  time  in  any  case  for  any 
preliminary  conference  between  heiself  and  me,  there 
should  be  none  for  Robbins  to  question  Crossford. 

Of  that  dark  wainscotted  room  I  have  a  vivid  and 
detailed  remembrance.  I  seemed  to  photograph  it 
upon  my  memory  as  I  entered,  to  collect  every  ob- 
scure fact  in  the  picture.  I  can  see  now  the  yellow 
and  green  leaf  shaded  candles  on  the  table,  the  glow 
of  the  mahogany,  the  shining  silver  and  napery,  and 
the  deep  shadow  behind  the  chairs.  The  polished 
floors  gave  back  echoes  of  every  step  we  took  as  we 
entered,  so  that  each  movement  had  special  character, 
contributed  to  an  effect. 

And  now,  in  rather  a  strange  silence,  we  took  our 
places.  I  had  been  aware  before  of  a  sense  that 
obscure  and  opposing  forces  marched  to  their  last 
battle-ground ;  and  then,  looking  round  the  table 
as  each  face  came  under  the  beam  of  the  candlelight, 
I  felt  the  impression  confirmed.  Each  of  the  three 
individuals  there  wore  that  air  of  absorption  and  of 
waiting  for  something  which  one  recognized  in  persons 
aware  of  a  crisis.  Iconsidered  my  own  hasty  summons, 
and  found  the  character  of  it  perfectly  relevant  to 
the  general  impression  which  I  had  now  obtained. 

I  had  been  brought  here  for  a  purpose.  And,  if 
there  was  still  not  the  smallest  indication  of  what 
that  purpose  might  be,  yet  a  sense  of  the  fact  of  it 
was  present  all  the  time.  I  wondered  whether,  if 
I  had  got  there  earlier,  I  should  have  been  coached 
by  Mrs.  Crossford,  or  whether  her  hand  was  in  the 
very  fact  that  no  time  had  been  left  for  any  kind  of 
conference. 

A  little  reflection  gave  me  two  new  ideas.  The 
first  was  that  she  had  not  wired  until  Robbins  had 
arrived.     From  this  I  argued  that  Robbins  had  come 
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there  unexpectedly;  it  was  not  his  habit  to  begin  a  visit 
on  a  Friday  evening.  The  situation,  therefore,  what- 
ever it  was,  had  developed  suddenly. 

My  second  idea  was  that  since  no  effort  had  been 
made  by  Mrs.  Crossford  to  give  me  a  hint  of  the 
character  in  which  I  came  there,  my  part  was  to  be 
passive. 

The  absorption  on  which  I  have  commented  seemed 
to  infect  even  the  table  relationships.  There  was 
very  little  talking ;  course  followed  course  with  a 
quickness  that  really  astonished  me.  Talk  of  a  kind 
there  was.  But  it  was  overshadowed  by  an  aware- 
ness that  something  lay  in  front,  and  that  the  longer 
spun  the  idle  talk  of  the  dinner  table,  the  further  away 
would  be  the  relief  to  a  situation  which  presently 
must  become  unendurable. 

Dinner  had  ended  at  last  without  anything  hap- 
pening. But  I  got  my  first  hint  when  I  saw  that  Mrs. 
Crossford  remained  in  her  place  while  the  coffee  was 
being  served.  Hitherto  Crossford  had  worn  an  air 
habitual  to  him  now,  an  air  of  self-suppression.  I 
had  begun,  too,  to  remark  in  him  a  certain  careless- 
ness in  dress  and  manner,  a  slovenliness  from  which 
assuredly  at  one  time  he  must  have  been  scrupulously 
free.  But,  as  I  observed  him  towards  the  end  of 
dinner,  there  seemed  to  come  upon  him  a  kind  of 
improvised  or  mimic  animation.  He  tried  to  tell  one 
or  two  stories,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  object  was 
to  raise  the  social  temperature  of  the  room.  I  had,  too, 
another,  if  subsidiary  idea,  and  that  was  that  this 
rather  elaborate  facetiousness  was  the  preliminary — 
the  penultimate — of  the  thing  for  which  all  these  people 
seemed  to  be  waiting. 

I  looked  across  at  Robbms.  But  he  was  sedulously 
studying  his  plate  He  spoke  almost  not  at  all,  and 
now,  indeed,  gave  me  the  curious  and  novel  idea  that 
he  wTas  nervous.     I  could  not  doubt  that,  of  whatever 
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was  preparing,  he  was  the  contriver.  Crossford  was 
to  do  or  say  something  ;  and  what  that  thing  was 
Robbins  not  only  knew  but  had  ordained.  The 
nervousness  was  that  of  a  music-master  at  a  terminal 
concert,  who  sits  uneasily  in  the  audience  while  his 
favourite  pupil  mounts  the  platform  and  goes  to  the 
piano.     Will  he  do  what  he  had  been  taught  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  Crossford  was  looking  straight  before  her, 
troubling  herself  little  to  speak — waiting. 

IV 

It  was  now  that,  quite  suddenly,  Crossford  stood  up. 
I  own  that  I  was  completely  taken  aback,  for  the 
action  was  that  of  a  speech-maker  !  Speeches  at  a 
dinner  party  of  four  ! 

"  I  want  to  propose  a  toast  !  "  His  voice  quivered, 
his  hand  shook,  but  he  hurried  on.  "  Mary,  I  know 
you'll  only  drink  it  in  water,  but  fill  your  glass, 
please.  And  you're  a  pussy,  too,  Elmslie.  You've 
been  living  in  New  York  ?     Still — the  toast  !  " 

The  thing  that  astonished  rne  most  at  this  point 
was  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  astonishment  in 
any  mind  but  mine.  The  next  thing  that  I  discovered 
was  a  deep  conscious  flush  in  Robbins'  face-  Bui 
I  could  not  see  his  eyes  now,  for  his  head  had  sunk 
forward- 

"  I'm  going  to  make  an  announcement,"  Crossford 
began.  "  It's  this.  I've  long  been  without  a  partner, 
and  a  man  at  my  time  of  life  needs  a  partner.  Well, 
I'm  going  to  admit  one  who's  been  with  me  all  my  life 
— helping  me,  standing  by  me  through  thick  and  thin. 
And  now  the  toast.    Crossford,  Sons  and  Robbins." 

I  heard  with  a  wonder  that  seemed  to  freeze  alJ 
further  sensation  in  me.  This  was  a  surrender  such  as 
I  had  never  looked  for.     What  of  the  instinct   of 
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revolt  which  had  made  him  send  for  me  on  that  first 
occasion  ?  This  wns  a  breaking  of  the  revolt  with 
a  vengeance.  I  tried  to  reach  out  my  hand  towards 
my  glass,  but  it  would  not  move.  I  sought  to  read 
Robbins'  face,  but  his  eyes  were  hidden. 

And  it  was  now  that  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Crossford. 
And  I  knew  something  that  was  hidden  as  yet 
from  the  eyes  of  the  other  two  men. 

For,  for  them  the  crisis  was  reached.  This  was  the 
thing  to  which  they  had  been  working,  for  which  they 
had  been  waiting  ;  although  it  was  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent character  that  each  regarded  it,  one  tasting  by 
means  of  it  an  ultimate  triumph,  the  other  discovering 
in  it  a  final  humiliation.  For  these  two  the  climax 
was  reached.     But  not  for  the  woman. 

I  saw  her  take  hold  of  the  arms  of  her  chair  for  a 
moment  as  if  to  steady  herself.  And  then,  slowly, 
with  a  growing  firmness,  even  sedateness  of  manner, 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  those  of  her  husband.  It  was 
only  then  that  she  spoke. 

"  Before  we  drink,  Edward,  will  you  let  me  say 
something,  please  ?  " 

He  frowned  down  at  her  in  confusion,  looked  about 
him,  tried  to  discover  some  hint  of  Robbins'  attitude  ; 
finally,  and  rather  helplessly,  he  looked  first  at  me  and 
then  back  at  his  wife. 

"  Edward."  The  voice  was  very  low,  very  steady. 
"  I  am  glad  Mr  Elmslie  is  here  too,  because  I  would 
like  him  to  hear  me  say  what  I  am  saying.  Edward, 
you  cannot  take  Mr.  Robbins  into  the  business." 

Crossford  started.  "  Cannot  ?  "  And  I  saw  that 
suddenly  now  Robbins  had  cocked  up  his  head,  his 
eyes  shining,  his  mouth  hardening ;  every  feature 
seemed  touched  by  an  astringent.  Mrs.  Crossford 
kept  her  eyes  all  the  time  on  her  husband. 

"  I  repeat — -cannot." 
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"  And  why  not  ?  "  exclaimed  Crossford.  But  the 
voice  made  no  demand.  It  was  really  more  like  a 
cry — there  was  no  authority. 

"  Because,"  she  said  calmly,  "  because  of  what  you 
told  me." 

"  What  !  "  It  was  Robbins  who  spoke — sharply 
and  yet  not  quite  confidently  now.  "  You've  told — 
her?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Robbins,"  she  said  calmly.  "  I  know 
everything.  I  know  all  that  you  know.  I  know  what 
my  husband — allowed  himself  to  do.  I  think  " — 
coldly,  even  indifferently — "  I  think  you  call  it  dupli- 
cating. Obtaining  an  advance  twice  over  tyou  see, 
I  understand)  on  the  same  cotton." 

"  Sh-h,"  cried  Crossford.    "Stop.    You're  tel'ing — " 

"  There  is  only  Mr.  Elmslie  here  who  does  not 
know." 

"  And  I,"  I  said  rising  quickly,  "  will  scon  put  that 
right." 

"  No  !  Mr.  Elmslie,  please  stay.  It  can  make  no 
difference.  My  husband  will  wish  to  let  this  matter 
be  known  to  the  Cotton  Association  in  the  morn- 
ing  " 

"  I  shall  not.     I  have  not  said  so.     I "   and 

yet  even  now  he  wavered,  and  perhaps  at  that  moment, 
it  was  the  presence  of  the  man  whose  orders  he  had 
for  so  long  obeyed  which  brought  about  that  hesita- 
tion. The  whip  that  should  have  driven  him  forward 
in  an  appointed  path,  touched  him  only  to  set  his  mind 
on  mutiny — to  turn  his  eye  along  another  road. 

In  that  moment  he  tasted  again  the  mean  humilia- 
tions, the  acrid  bondage  which  had  poisoned  life  for 
him  for  so  long.  It  was  a  bitter  freedom,  to  the 
taking  of  which  his  wife  urged  him.  But  it  was  free- 
dom. And  yet  he  hesitated  even  nowr,  standing  there 
swaying  to  and  fro . 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  will " 
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"  Then  /  shall."  I  wonder  if  any  other  woman 
before  or  since  made  such  a  threat  to  save  her  man 
as  that  woman  did  then.  It  made  me  feel  cold.;  I 
know  I  shivered.  The  strange  invincible  determina- 
tion of  manner,  its  apparent  merciliness,  seemed  to 
overturn  all  my  impression  of  her.  For  this  he  had 
married  her — that  she  might  threaten  him  with 
betrayal ! 

Yes,  for  this  she  had  married  him.  For  this,  in- 
deed, had  she  received  that  commission  from  his  dead 
mother.  She  was  here  to  save  him  ;  and  she  was  not 
to  be  set  aside. 

But  now  Crossford  had  made  up  his  mind. 

"  I  think— I  think— you're  right."  He  sat  down 
heavily,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  had 
tasted  every  kind  of  wretchedness  in  the  world,  and 
nothing  that  could  come  could  be  as  bad. 

"  I  know  you're  right  !  "  I  spoke— I  know  not  on 
what  impulse. 

"  And  I  think  you're  wrong.  I've  not  dogmatized 
like  these  others,  but  I  think  you're  wrong,  Mrs. 
Crossford."  It  was  Robbins  who  spoke,  his  face  white 
and  his  lower  lip  now  never  still. 

"  You  found  out  a  great  deal,  did  you  not  Mr. 
Robbins  ?  "  she  answered  him  at  once.  I  noticed 
that  this  cold  contempt  of  hers  seemed  to  wound  the 
man  she  addressed  as  I  could  not  have  believed  any- 
thing could.  "  And  you  must,"  she  went  on,  "  have 
known  just  after  the  thing  had  been  done." 

He  inclined  his  head. 

"  And  yet  you  said  nothing— to  my  husband." 

Robbins'  eyes  were  like  a  fire  as  he  faced  her. 

"  Exactly,"  he  cried,  and  his  mouth  moved  about 
in  a  wild,  uncontrolled  way,  "  exactly.  He  had  to 
re-establish  the  business  first.  Would  it  be  any  good 
to  me  as  it  was  then  ?  Moreover,  I'm  by  way  of  being 
an  artist,   Mrs.  Crossford."     He'd  begun  to  recover 
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his  assurance.  "  I  was  to  be  invited  to  enter  a  firm — 
to  which  I  claim  that  I  had  always  had  a  moral  right — 
only  when  it  was  as  big  as  Mr.  Crossford  could  make 
it.     A  demand  of  poetic  justice,  I  think." 

She  raised  her  head,  "  And  the  invitation  you  wanted 
you  have  had — only  to  see  it  withdrawn.  What  is  the 
use  of  it  to  you,  now  ?  " 

There  was  certainly  a  ring  of  triumph  in  her  tone, 
but  I  wasn't  too  sure  "of  the  victory  as  I  watched  him. 

He  raised  his  head  slowly,  proudly,  with  a  certain 
magnificence. 

"  Mrs.  Crossford,  your  husband,"  with  a  contemp- 
tuous wave  of  hand  towards  where  Crossford  wriggled 
off  and  on  his  chair.  "  Your  husband  has  been  happy 
in  his  counsel.  You  think  you  have  won."  He  sat 
there,  his  eyes  full  upon  her,  devouring  her,  a  starved 
man  regarding  a  feast.  "  You  think  you've  won. 
But  you  haven't.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of 
Samson  and  the  Philistines  ?  Was  it  not  enough  for 
him  that  he  periohed  in  bringing  down  the  house  of 
Baal  ?     It  is  enough  for  me." 

He  paused,  and  I  could  feel  that  each  of  his  hearers 
drew  a  deep  breath  in  this  hectic  air.  His  eyes  burned 
upon  her.     And  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  speak. 

"I  am  a  monster  ?  But  have  I  no  excuse  ?  "  he 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  plead  and  even  convince  her  : 
and  he  had  word  for  none  other  than  she.  I  might 
not  have  been  there.  "  Is  there  nothing  to  be  said 
for  me  ?  I  have  been  starved  throughout  my  life — 
starved  of  the  companionship  of  my  peers — do  you 
suppose  I  was  born  only  to  live  with  dingy  clerks  and 
common  office  boys — starved  of  pleasures.  Do  you 
think  that  I  never  dreamed  of  something  sweeter, 
fuller,  more  satisfying  in  life  than  a  day  at  New  South- 
end, a  fortnight  at  Rhyl  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  my 
mind  never  longed  for  Greece  and  Egypt  and  Italy  ? 
Do  you  think  that   I've  no  intellectual  appetites  ? 
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I  was  starved,  I  say.  And  who  starved  me  ?  Who 
kept  me  in  this  living  death — for  it  was  that  to  such  a 
man  as  I  am  ?  Your  husband,  Mrs.  Crossford,  your 
husband.  Starved  ?  Aye,  I  have  been  starved. 
And  starved  of  what  else  ?  This  is  melodrama,  you 
say.  But  a  man  once  in  his  life  will  play  on  a  stage, 
I  think.  I  ask  for  no  applause — only  for  your  ear. 
Starved  of  what  else  ?  Of  a  home,  Mrs.  Crossford,  of 
love — — " 

She  looked  up, and  for  a  moment  I  think  her  eye  that 
judged  and  condemned  him  was  less  hard. 

"  You  mean,  Mr.  Robbins,  that  you  never  married 
because — because — — " 

"  Because  I  was  condemned  to  the  life  of  a  clerk. 
Do  you  think  I  could  have  brought  a  woman — the 
kind  of  woman  I  should  have  married— to  the  squalid 
and  miserable  home  which  was  all  that  would  ever 
be  permitted  to  me  ?  " 

"  And  there  was  a  woman,  Mr.  Robbins  ?  " 

He  stood  up,  looking  straight  down  into  her  face 
with  his  eyes  brilliant  with  emotion.  "  No,"  he 
paused,  "  but — there  might  have  been." 

I  think  she  was  about  to  say  that  she  was  very 
sorry ;  in  a  sense  to  apologize  for  a  wrong  done  by  her 
man — when  she  read  something  in  his  eye  and  stopped. 


V 

But  he  made  no  further  sign,  only  with  his  eyes, 
in  which  there  was  no  disguise  now,  full  upon  her,  he 
stepped  backwards. 

I  watched  him  turn  and  step  towards  the  door. 
As  he  opened  it  he  glanced  back,  and  I  could  see  his 
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eyes  though  more  dimly  now,  as  he  was  in  shadow. 
He  had  moved  away  in  some  majesty,  in  a  grim 
triumph.  But  a  dejection  in  the  shoulders,  an  uncer- 
tainty of  manner,  told  me  that  already  his  triumph 
was  spent. 

Quickly  I  reflected  on  what  had  passed.  And  I 
saw  what  perhaps  this  poor  pinchback  Samson  had 
remembered  as  soon  as  his  boast  had  left  his  lips. 

It  was  no  exercise  of  his  will  which  had  brought 
things  to  this  final  pass.  Of  two  things,  he  was  resolved 
to  have  one  ;  he  would  have  Crossford's  business  in- 
tact, a  growing  concern,  with  its  owner  his  slave,  its 
wealth  his  own  :  he'd  be  Crossford's  master.  Or  he'd 
have  Crossford's  down  in  the  dust,  the  name  of  its 
master  a  bye-word  ;  he'd  be  Crossford's  destroyer. 

And  now  he  knew  that  he  was  neither  :  from  his 
surveillance  Crossford  was  now  and  for  ever  free.  And 
it  was  not  he  that  had  destroyed.  For  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  fraud  had  been  done  would  be  made 
now,  whether  he  intervened  or  not.  He  was  defeated  ; 
to  the  concerns  of  the  people  in  that  room  he  was 
irrelevant ;  once  more  he  was  an  unimportant  clerk. 

And  this  humiliation  he  had  received  not  from 
Crossford  (who  if  only  he  had  not  yielded  to  that  wife 
of  his  and  told  her  the  tale,  would  still,  Robbins  knew, 
have  been  his  creature),  but  from  the  woman  sitting 
there  with  her  back  to  him  now,  and  waiting,  in  appar- 
ent quietness,  for  him  to  leave  them  free  from  his 
presence.  He  could  not  see  what  I  could,  that  for  the 
first  time  that  night  her  eyes  were  touched  with 
trouble. 

And  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  room  I  rose  too. 
She  said  nothing  to  stop  me,  nor  did  Crossford.  I 
went  straight  to  the  room  they  called  the  library, 
turned  up  the  light,   but  left  the  door  ajar  in  case 
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I  should  be  called.     But  I  did  not  see  them  again 
that  night. 

It  was  soon  after  I  had  settled  myself  in  my  chair 
that  I  caught  the  sound  of  someone  swiftly  and 
lightly  descending  the  stairs.  The  next  moment  I 
heard  the  front  door  open  and  close  again  softly,  and 
I  knew  that  Robbins  had  disappeared  into  the  appro- 
priate night. 

VI 

The  rest  of  the  tale  is  soon  told. 

I  did  not  see  the  Crossfords  till  the  morning.  Their 
calm  astounded  me.  Later  we  three  left  the  house 
together.  I  had  offered  to  get  away  before  breakfast, 
but  she  asked  me  to  wait.  In  the  train  I  sat  opposite 
the  pair.  She  was  quite  bright,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
and  she  bowed  most  smilingly  when  she  encountered 
a  face  she  knew.  Crossford  said  very  little,  but  with 
the  prospect  before  him  of  the  beloved  house  in  ruins, 
and  his  name  dishonoured,  he  went  forward  firmly  to 
his  fate,  being  a  free  man  again.  And  I  knew  who 
had  made  him  free. 
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